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Food and Feed Crops Will Pay Best This Year 


O THE thinking, reading, wide-awake farmer, there can be only | any cotton farmer. We can raise these crops at home at from one- 
one sensible course to follow in 1916, and that is, first of all, to | third to one-half the stor> nrices, and improve our lands at the same 
feed his family, his livestock and his land, and then devote his | time. Now is the time tu , ana big corn acreage—amply sufficient to 

surplus lands and energies to the production of whatever cash crop | supply your home needs, with a surplus to spare; now is the time to 
may be best suited to his particular conditions. plan to put velvet beans, soy beans, cowpeas, or peanuts in all the 
Of course, as in the past, there are going to be thousands of tenant | corn and after the oats. 
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A BUMPER CROP OF SOY BEAN HAY ON FARM OF A. M. WORDEN, TULLAHOMA, TENN, 








farmers, along with others who, by reason of their methods, are on the 2. Cut out the meat and bread bills. Plenty of corn, peanuts, 
straight road to tenancy, who will put everything in cotton, tobacco, |, peas and beans usually mean plenty of meat, milk and butter; these 
or some other single crop, depending on it to furnish the money to pay | produced on the farm, in turn, mean cotton money to go in the bank 
tor food, feed and fertilizers; but this is all the more reason why the | instead of into the pocket of the ‘‘time prices’ supply merchant. 





thinking farmer, the man who is getting ahead by using his head, 3. Cut down the fertilizer bills. For*75 per cent of the farmers 
should make living at home his primary of the South, a really good system of 
business. DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | PVtation farming, a system that would in- 





Cotton now is bringing only fair prices; : clude the planting of peas, beans, or some 
the price is tending downward instead of up- Growing Early and Late Tomatoes . . . 41 other legume in every field of corn and 
ward, and there is no definite assurance that | March Jobs for Busy Farmers . . . . 4] after every acre of oats;a crop of crimson 
prices will be high next fall. But whether | New Light on Composting . . . . . . 7] clover to plow under for every acre of 
prices are high or low is aside from the | Farm Work for Maeven? «+o: hee ee 8 | corn to be planted; and a crop of green on 
main point; for even were cotton selling at | Green Manures and the Sour Soil Myth . 10) ¢veTy single acre every winter, would 
twenty cents a pound, we hold that no man Buying Work Harness . ....... 13 enable us to cut out commercial nitrogen 


can atford to grow it to the exclusion of Tobacco Farm Work for March . ... 14 and potash, leaving only phosphoric acid 
food, feed and soil-building crops—grow it 15 to be bought, and this could be pur- 


y ad, meat, lasses, corn, oats, hay f chased in rock phosphate at only a frac- 
ay pee Sees Screneee « outs, pay Harvesting the Southern Strawberry Crop 16 | |. ; ee eee Se - 
and fertilizers tion of the cost in acid phosphate. In 


Let's get right on this question, Brother. Livestock Suggestions for March . . . . 18] other words, living at home and farming 
Let’s make a good living, whether we make More Victories for the Torrens System . . 21 | as we should will enable us to cut our 
any cotton or tobacco or not. The follow Plan Now for the County Commencement 21 | fertilizer bills anywhere from 50 to 80 or 












































Spring Manipulation of Bees. . . . . . 
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| ing are, it seems to us, points that every Try a Neighborhood Rural Credit Associa- 90 per cent. 

|} farmer in the whole South should make it ms 'S ee 8 ee 8 ee og 8s Se Let's try these plans this year. They 
|| his business to see to, and see to now: March Suggestions for the Housewife . . 23 | will place us on the straight road toward 





it 1. Cut out the feed bills. Dollar corn Making the Plow Efficient . . . . . . 31] rich land, fat cattle, big crops and inde- 
1} from Iowa and $25 Western hay will break pendence. 
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Why farmers are buying 
the Eight Cylinder Cadillac 


| D pak tends the past year, the farmers of America have 
bought more Cadillacs than during any previous 
year in our history. 


It is interesting to know the reason for this. 


First, they found the riding qualities of the Eight 
Cylinder Cadillac to be vastly better than in any car 
they had ever known. 


_ They recognized at once that they had never ridden 
in a car so comfortable. 


Usually, they had found it  ifficult to distinguish 
between the riding qualities of one ordinary car and 
another. 


But before they had ridden a mile in the Cadillac, 
they realized that they could not choose any other car 
unless they were willing to content themselves with 
something much less luxurious than the Cadillac. 


There was no chance for argument or discussion— 
the superior smoothness and steadiness of the Cadillac 
were immediately apparent. 


In everything they expected of a motor car, the 
Cadillac ‘‘Eight’’ did more than any other car and did 
it better. 


In other words, no matter how any other car per- 
formed—in hill climbing, in getting under way swiftly, in 
freedom from 
gear shifting, 
in lack of vi 
bration... in 
quick, quiet 
change from 
one rate of 
travel to an- 
other, — the 
Cadillac per- 
formed so 
much better, 
that there was 
simply no com- 
parison. 


They  real- 
ized, 
ownership of a 

Cadillac assured that they never would meet another 
car which was the equal in anv requirement or in any 
condition they might encounter. 


They realized that the difference between the owner- 
ship of “a Cadillac ‘“‘Eight’’ and being content with less 
than a Cadillac ‘“‘Eight,"’ was like owning a fine 
horse as against trying to be satisfied with a poor one. 


Both horses would get over the ground: even the 
poor horse could be counted on to doa certain amount 
of work. 


But it was not necessary to argue with them that 
the ownership of a fine horse was more satisfactory, 
and a better investment in every sense of the word. 


Not once, but ten thousand times were they repaid, 


every time they drove it, for the possession of the 
better bred animal. 


that the CADILLAC EIGHT-CYLINDER SEVEN PASSENGER CAR, PRICE $2080 F.0.B. DETROIT ther 


And so with a motor car. Any car will carry you 
from one place to another, but in none of them can 
you enjoy the same ease, the same comfort, the same 
continuous satisfaction that you can obtain in the 
Cadillac ‘‘Eight.’’ 


Viewed as an investment, the Cadillac 


“Fight’’ 
yields even a higher return than the fine horse. 


This has always been true of the Cadillac. Its 
greater investment value, from the standpoint of long 
life, constant service, and higher market value after 
several seasons’ use, is more pronounced than ever in 
the Cadillac ‘‘Eight,’’ and the farmers are realizing it. 


In the past, the farmers have been chiefly offered 
the less refined motor cars, and they have gotten 
exactly the same return that could be expected from 
the farm machine which is bought on a low price basis. 


Many have paid the penalty of buying a_ silo, a 
separator or a plow, largely because the price was low. 


And motor cars are no different in that respect from 
any other product. 


Any motor car, no matter at what price, will give 
a certain amount of service, but it is only from the 
car which is universally known to give most, that it 
will be possible to derive the greatest amount of 
service. 

The = assur- 
ance you have 
in the -Cadillac 
‘Eight’ is that 
there is nothing 
beyond or 
above it which 
can give you 
more in ease, 
in efficiency, in 
long life, or in 
continuous sol- 
id comfort. 


And you 
have the fur- 
assurance 

that itis known 
everywhere as the car of matchless reputation. 


These are only a few of the reasons why 
farmers than ever before are buying Cadillacs. 


The experiences of those who have bought Cadillac 
‘‘Eights’’ are bound to be the experiences of those who 
will buy them in greater numbers this year. 


We have never heard of a farmer—or in fact _any- 
one—who drove the Cadillac ‘“‘Eight’’ or rode in it 
for ten minutes who did not want to become an owner. 


And this is sure to be your experience, if you will 
weigh first cost and last cost, comfort, long life and 
real value. 


more 


Spend ten minutes, or an hour, or as long as you 
wish with a Cadillac dealer in an Ejight Cylinder 
Cadillac, and let him demonstrate to you all the ca- 
pabilities of this exceptional car. ~- 





If you are not acquainted with the Cadillac dealer in your locality, write to us for his name and address. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 














Cottonseed Meal and “Cottonseed 
Feed Meal” Compared 


READER sends two guarantees 
of cottonseed products as fol- 
lows: 
No. 1—Cottonseed Meal. 
Guaranteed Analysis 


PPOCCE FESS ec ce esos esse orsesen 36 per cent 
yp SS eee ORT Te ee ee 5 per cent 
POT UTMCCS 2 tc rece reeceeees 30 per cent 


CHUGS PPE 2... ccs ccevcnse ces 12 per cent 
No, 2—Cottonseed Feed Meal. 
Guaranteed Analysis 


Protein 
Fat ..e- 
Fiber . 


20 per cent 
5 per cent 
¥ 22 per cent 
Carbohydrates ..... 38 per cent 

He asks: “What is No. 2 
when No. 1 sells for $35 a ton? 
are to be used for feeding.” 

Based on the content of protein, 
No. 2 is worth about $20 a ton, or to 
be more accurate, about $19.45 a ton 
when No. 1 sells for $35 a ton. 

It will take about 1,000 pounds of 
meal such as No. 1 and 1,000 pounds 
of cottonseed hulls to make a ton of 
such a feed as No. 2. But No.1 is a 
low-grade cottonseed meal, and if a 
high-grade meal containing 41 per 
cent of protein were used it would 
take approximately 850 pounds of 
meal and-1,150 pounds of hulls to 
form such a so-called cottonseed feed 
meal as No. 2. With sucha high grade 
meal costing $38 per ton and +ulls at 
$7.50 per ton, such a feed meal as No. 
2 should cost about $21 a ton. This 
is probably a more just or fair meth- 
od of estimating the value of No. 2, 
than on a basis of protein content 
as compared with No. 1, for No. 2 has 
more carbohydrates, which should be 
given some value. When No. 1 sells 
for $35 a ton, $20 to $21 a ton is a fair 
price for No. 2. No. 1 is a low-grade 
cottonseed meal, while No. 2 is not 
a cottonseed meal at all, but, as stat- 
ed in the guarantee, is a “cottonseed 
feed meal”, or a mixture of hulls and 
meal. It is, however, frequently 
bought by careless farmers for cot- 
tonseed meal and at the current price 
of cottonseed meal. 

No. 1 contains only 5.76 per cent of 
nitrogen, equivalent to nearly 7 per 
cent of ammonia, and could not be 





worth 
Both 


sold in some states as cottonseed 
meal. To make such a low-grade 
meal it is necessary to mix more 


hulls with it than the best extraction 
of the oil requires. It is usually more 
economical to buy the higher grades 
of cottonseed meal. 





What 8 Per Cent Meal Means 


READER wants to know “What 

is meant by 8 per cent cottonseed 
meal and how am I to know when I 
get 8 per cent meal?” 

Eight per cent meal is meal con- 
taining the equivalent in nitrogen of 
8 per cent of ammonia. A meal which 
is guaranteed to contain 8 per cent of 
ammonia is spoken of as 8 per cent 
cottonseed meal. Of course, it does 
not contain any ammonia at all; but 
6.59 per cent of nitrogen, or as much 
nitrogen as would be required to 
make 8 per cent of ammonia. In oth- 
tr words, the so-called 8 per cent 
cottonseed meal contains about 6.59 
per cent of nitrogen; or 100 pounds 
of the so-called 8 per cent meal con- 
tains as much nitrogen as would be 
contained in 8 pounds of ammonia. 

To ascertain if any grade of meal 
offered for sale is the so-called 8 per 
cent meal one only has to look at the 
guarantee on the tag, which is at- 
tached to each sack. If the guaran- 
tee states that the cottonseed meal 
contains 8 per cent of ammonia, or 
that it contains 6.59 per cent of nitro- 
gen, or 41.19 per cent of protein, or 


near these figures, one or all of these 
statements, simply mean that it is 
guaranteed to be the so-called 8 per 
cent cottonseed meal. The guarantees 
are usually reliable, for the manufac- 
turers do not aim to put out a meal 
that will fall below the guarantee. In 
the first place, they are as honest as 
other men, and in the second place it 
is not to their interest to have the 
meal fall below the guarantee. It is 
likely to be sampled by the inspec- 
tors and analyzed by the state chem- 
ist, and for these reasons, if for no 
other, the manufacturer cannot af- 
ford to have his product fall below 
his guarantee, and if such happens, 
which is not often, it is usually an er- 
ror and not an intentional fraud. 

The buyer of cottonseed meal is 
not usually deceived by the manufac- 
turer, but if he fails to get what he 
pays for, or what he thinks he is 
buying, it is because he does not look 
at and understand the guarantee on 
the tag attached to each sack.. 





A Worthless Fertilizer Formula 


READER writes as follows: “I 
ai advised to use the following 
formula to replace the ordinary com- 
mercial ready-mixed fertilizer: 
Instructions—Box 8 feet long, 3 feet wide 
and 30 inches deep. This holds one ton. Do 


not put bottom in box. Commence on the 
ground, 


Manure 2 inches deep..... (20 inches, total) 
20 pounds acid phosphate 

(1S BOF CORE asic ccéies (200 pounds, total) 
216 POURAS SElE. .i.66 500s 4% (*50 pounds, total) 


*Altogether; see below. 
5 pounds lime or ashes... (50 pounds, total) 
Rich dirt, one inch deep.. (10 inches, total) 
245 POUNGS galt ...ccerceee « See above ) 
Repeat this 10 times as above. 


“1, Will the salt be of any practi- 
cal benefit ? 
‘2. Wall 


large 


the amount of lime be 
enough to help sour soil, to 
justify its purchase as an ingredient 
of the fertilizer? 

“3. Will not the lime tend to liber- 
ate the nitrogen in the manure? 

“4. Please inform me also what 
percentage of nitrogen, if any, would 
be available for the use of crops in 
well rotted sawdust, that had lain in 
a heap, outdoors, for many years, un- 
til it appears as rich and mellow as 
stump dirt. The sawdust has entirely 
rotted.” 

We answer the questions in order 
in which they are asked, as follows: 


1. No. 
2. No. 
3. Yes; but the amount of lime is 


so small that this effect will not be 
great. 

Such a formula is simply ridiculous. 
The manure, the acid phosphate and 
the rich dirt are all good, but the la- 
bor of mixing is largely lost. The 
manure and dirt will do most good 
by rotting in the soil and the phos- 
phoric acid in the acid phosphate is 
already soluble or available for the 
use of the plants. The salt is useless 
and the small amount of lime will 
have no appreciable effect. More- 
over, lime should be applied to the 
land direct and alone and not mixed 
with any material containing consid- 
erable amounts of organic matter, 
such as stable manure or rich dirt or 
woods mold, because such mixing 
causes a loss of nitrogen from the 
organic matter. 

4. The only way to answer this 
question is to have the sawdust anal- 
yzed. The composition of this rotted 
sawdust will depend on the woods 
from which it was made, the degree 
of decay, the amount of leaching and 
possibly on other considerations. 
Such material will usually pay for 
hauling short distances and if well 
rotted and large loads are hauled for 


considerable distances. On certain 
soils deficient in humus it may large- 
ly increase the crops if used freely. 
Possibly the benefit to the land is as 
much from its mechanical effects as 
from the plant foods furnished. 


WHAT FERTILIZERS TO USE 





Learn the Percentages of Plant 
Foods and Their Availability, and 
Then Buy on the Basis of Relative 
Cost Per Pound 


READER wants to know, “What 
fertilizer materials to use this 
year. 

For an individual reader we might 
answer this question if we knew the 
crops and soils on which the fertiliz- 
ers are to be used and the prices of 
the various materials at the nearest 
shipping point. There is only one 
way, so far as we know, in which the 
users of fertilizers can learn to buy 
and use fertilizers intelligently, and 
that is to think of them as supplying 
“plant foods” and not as “fertilizer” 
or “guano.” The majority will use 
ready-mixed fertilizers, and in buying 
them they cannot know, in many 
cases, the materials used in making 
the mixture; but if they buy their fer- 
tilizers for the per cent of plant foods 
they contain and base their cost on 
plant foods and not on the ton or 
sack, they will not go far wrong. It 
is pretty safe to state that little pot- 
ash will be used except that bought 
in .ready-mixed fertilizers, and we 
need not consume space in discussing 
materials to furnish potash. 

The materials for furnishing nitro- 
gen, which will be available, will de- 
pend on the locality. In some sec- 
tions one nitrogen-furnishing mater- 
ial may be cheapest, while in another 
some other material may furnish a 
pound of nitrogen at the least cost. 
In such cases, a knowledge of the de- 
livered cost of materials is necessary 
in order to determine which material 
should be used. The following mate- 
rials are those most commonly used 
for supplying nitrogen: 


Nitrogen 


Nitrate of soda 15.5 per cent 








Sulphate of ammonia..... 20 percent 
Deg co) RS ee er ee na 16 to 20 percent 
Cottonseed meal ........ 6.2 to 6.6 per cent 
WIS ROTARY. 6.5 2c das cece 6 to 9 -e 

Be ea es eee a 6 tol12 percent 
DOPING. WIOO ood: eee 0s 6 tol14 percent 


It is generally agreed that a pound 
of nitrogen from one of these mate- 
rials, used by the crops, is worth 
about the same as a pound from any 
other. The nitrogen in nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia is more read- 
ily soluble than the nitrogen inthe or- 
ganic materials, like cottonseed meal, 
tankage and fish scrap, because these 
organic materials must rot before 
they give up their nitrogen to the 
soil water, ready for use by the 
plants. For this reason, possibly two 
applications should be made to a long 
growing crop like cotton if the more 
soluble materials are used to supply 
the nitrogen, especially on a sandy 
soil. 

With these facts and the prices at 
his nearest station, any one should be 
able to decide which materials he will 
use to furnish the nitrogen for his 
fertilizing. For instance, if there are 
15.5 pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, then there are 310 
pounds in a ton, and at $60 a ton the 
cost of nitrogen is 19.35 cents a pound. 
Or if in 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
there are 6.6 pounds nitrogen, then in 
one ton there are 132 pounds. If we 
estimate the 56 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, which the ton of cottonseed 
meal probably contains, at 6 cents a 
pound, or $3.36, and the 36 pounds of 
potash at 8 cents a pound, or $2.88, 
and deduct these two amounts from 
the price of the meal, we have the 
cost of the nitrogen. If the cotton- 


seed meal costs $37.50 a ton and we 
deduct $6.24 for the value of the phos- 


phoric acid and potash, then the 132 
pounds of nitrogen cost $37.50—$6.24, 
or $31.26, which is 23.67 cents a pound 
for the nitrogen. On the basis of the 
prices and composition we lave as- 
sumed, the nitrate of soda furnishes 
nitrogen cheaper than cottonseed 
meal, 

As to the materials which should be 
used to furnish phosphoric acid, there 
are greater difficulties. We may con- 
sider three sources of phosphoric acid 
or three materials for supplying it: 


Per Cent 
Phosphoric Acid 
Acid phosphate .eccccsccccccccce 14 to 16 
Ground phosphate rock or floats. 26 to 32 
Thomas phosphate or basic slag. 18 to 20 


Unfortunately, the differences in 
the availability of the phosphoric 
acid in these materials are very great, 
much more so than in the materials 
supplying nitrogen. 

The phosphoric acid in the acid 
phosphate is readily soluble and will 
feed the plants as they need it during 
their growth if sufficient is applied at 
or before planting, for it is not leach- 
ed from the soil in the drainage water 
to any large extent. 

At the other extreme is the ground 
phosphate rock or floats. The phos- 
phoric acid in it is not readily avail- 
able and is not made so in the soil 
fast enough to meet the demands of 
the growing crop, unless a larger 
quantity is applied, and there is quite 
a large amount of decaying organic 
matter in the soil. Most Southern 
soils are deficient in humus or or- 
ganic matter, so deficient, indeed, 
that experience seems to indicate that 
on our soils the acid phosphate, even 
though it costs five times as much per 
pound of phosphoric acid it contains, 
has generally given more satisfactory 
results. For these reasons, on soils 
and crops which require available 
supplies of phosphoric acid promptly 
and on soils deficient in humus, we 
think even at present high prices the 
acid phosphate will give better re- 
sults. 

For mixing with stable manure, for 
lands abundantly supplied with hu- 
mus and for crops that are to stay on 
the land two or more years, such as 
clovers or pasture plants, the ground 
phosphate rock will be found most 
economical, because it contains 
around twice as much phosphoric acid 
per ton and usually sells for less than 
half the price per ton. 

The Thomas phosphate, or basic 
slag, in addition to the phosphoric acid 
it contains also contains 35 to 45 per 
cent of lime, which is worth some- 
thing on most soils; but should be 
valued only as the values of burned 
lime or ground limestone as a source 
of lime. Some have estimated its 
availability as being generally at least 
half that of acid phosphate, while 
certain American manufacturers guar- 
antee as much as 90 per cent availa- 
ble. Many readers seem to think we 
should state that they should use one 
particular material or one particular 
brand or grade of mixed goods and, 
by inference at least, should not use 
some other material or grade of 
goods; but no one, except possibly 
the farmer himself, can do this. 

It is at least certain that the users 
of fertilizers must learn the per cent 
of plant foods and their availability 
in the different materials on their 
markets and then buy on a basis of 
the cost of a pound of plant food, al- 
ways with due regard for its avail- 
ability for the soils and crops on 
which they propose using the fertiliz- 
er. Until they do this they can never 
use or buy fertilizers intelligently. 





50 CENTS WELL SPENT 
I have just received a binder for my pa- 
pers, which I ordered from you a few days 
ago. I consider it 50 cents well spent, and 


I think every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer ought to use one.—Robert Harrel- 
son. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. Massey 














Salt Not a Fertilizer 


**T\OES salt contain any potash?” 
Not a bit of it. Salt is chloride 
of soda, and soda will not take the 


place of potash, though there are 
some who think it will. In a soil 
abounding in insoluble potash it 


might possibly help to release it. But 
as you refer to the Irish potato crop, 
I would say that I think salt will do 
more harm than good on that crop, 
and that an equal mixture of cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate is 
about as good as we can do. 





Seed Oats 


**F AM sending two samples of oats. 

No. 1 is known in Illinois as Red 
Spring oats, and No. 2 as White 
Spring oats. Please examine and say 


which is best for farmers to use 
here.” 
As a rule spring oats do not 


amount to much. The white sample 
is the heavier oat. But I have long 
since found that in the South our 
Southern oats are far better for sow- 
in the South than any Northern 
spring oats. I would sow either the 
Virginia Gray Turf oats or the Ap- 
pler, an improvement on the Texas 
Red. 





Sundry Queries 


ae HAT is the best and most ten- 

der and stringless bunch bean? 
What is the name of a field corn that 
will produce more than any other? 
What is the best summer tomato that 
will not rot?” 

I know of no better snap bean than 
Burpee’s Green Pod Stringless. The 
Cocke’s Prolific, Marlboro Prolific 
and Mosby Prolific are all heavy 
yielding corns. There is no tomato 
grown that will not rot under some 
conditions, I grow Success, Red Rock 
and Mississippi Girl for the main 
summer crop, and Langdon Earliana 
and Bonny Best for the earliest. 


— 


Potatoes for Seed 


s* E HAVE about 15 bushels of Ir- 

ish potatoes grown last spring, 
which I thought of planting, but am 
told they will not bear. Can you tell 
me if it will pay to plant them? They 
seem sound and sprouting.” 

If you have succeeded in carrying 
the crop of last spring through in a 
plump and unshriveled condition, I 
can see no reason why they should 
not do well. But if the potatoes are 
shriveled they will grow weakly and 
I would not use them. The best seed 
potatoes are those grown late in the 
fall from cold storage seed, and 
which are perfectly plump and un- 
sprouted. Last spring I planted home- 
grown seed from this late fall crop 
grown on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, and made the finest crop of 
Cobblers I have ever grown. You can 
get seed of this character in Louis- 
ville, Ky., for they are largely grown 
for seed around there, and the finest 
crops I have seen in the great Nor- 
folk truck section were from Ken- 
tucky seed. Seed potatoes from 
Maine are so apt to bring disease 
that there is a tendency to avoid 
them. 








Rot in Sweet Potatoes 


os E ARE troubled very much with 

a rot in sweet potatoes, call- 
ed dry rot, which seems to be car- 
ried over from year to year in our 
soils. The general practice of the 
farmers here is to use the same seed 
bed year after year. I would like 
to know if an application of sulphur 
mixed with the soil in the seed bed 
would destroy the disease in the bed 
and not interfere with the sprouting. 
Or could we use some strong dip to 
destroy the germs on the potatoes?” 


So long as you use the same seed 
bed you will probably have the dis- 
ease, and so long as you bed any po- 
tatoes showing the dark spots of the 
black rot you will have the disease in 
the crop and some black shank plants 
in the bed probably. Sulphur might 
Rave a slight effect in checking it, but 
sprinkling the potatoes with formal- 
dehyde, 1 pint to 25 gallons of water, 
would have a better effect. But the 
best thing will be to grow healthy 
seed for bedding, by growing a late 
crop from healthy vine cuttings and 
keeping these over for bedding. Then 
never bed in the same place twice, 
and always bed in clean sand and not 
in rich soil. You will get short and 
well rooted plants in sand, and when 
healthy potatoes are bedded you will 
get rid of the rot if you do not plant 
the same land in potatoes more than 
one year at a time. 





Plaster for Clover 


ROM Virginia: “I have some red 

clover sown last August, which I 
wish to top-dress with something. 
How would plaster do which I see ad- 
vertised near Roanoke? It is what 
is called lime marl. Is it any good to 
build up land?” 


The lime marl is not plaster. It is 


GROWING EARLY AND LATE 
TOMATOES 


Points on Varieties, Fertilization and 
Cultivation 


““T THINK that if you would give us 

plain directions about the start- 
ing and growing of early tomatoes, 
naming the best varieties, it would 
be very useful to a lot of us. Also 
state whether it is better to get seed 
from the North or to use home- 
grown seed if we have them.” 

The tomato crop has always been 
a favorite with me. I have tried 
about every new variety that has 
been brought out in the last 40 or 
more years. When I first became in- 
terested in tomatoes as a youngster 
there were comparatively few grown: 
and the great cropping of this vege- 
table for canning had not been begun. 

Then all the tomatoes grown were 
either the big rough sorts or the lit- 
tle Cherry and plum varieties. The 
smooth and solid tomatoes of today 
had not been produced. The largest 
variety was the Mexican Chihuahua. 
It was large and solid, but awfully 
rough, and the only smooth sorts 
were the small ones I have men- 
tioned. 

About 1865 or thereabouts the first 
really smooth tomato was brought 
out and called the Tilden. This was 
really a pretty and smooth red to- 
mato, but it had very big hollow seed 
cavities and was far from being solid. 
Still its perfect smoothness made it 
popular, and for a time it became the 








Break land for summer crops. 


snap beans, kale, parsnips. 


they have not been grown before. 


fruit worms. 





MARCH JOBS FOR BUSY FARMERS 


Apply nitrate of soda to small grain when leaf blades are dry. 
Do not plow land too wet. 

Plant the following vegetable seed in the open garden—lettuce, spinach, 
beets, onion seeds and sets, salsify, turnips, radishes. Transplant cabbage from 
cold frames to open ground. The latter part of the month plant garden corn, 


If troubled with root knot or wilt in tomato or cabbage, set plants where 


Plant corn in March to escape losses from bill bug and bud worm. 
Spray peach trees with arsenate of lead when buds have swelled to control 


Telegraph or write state veterinarian if your hogs have cholera. 
Keep little chickens away from laying hens. 


—Clemson College Bulletin. 








calcium carbonate, and plaster is the 
sulphate of lime. On land like yours, 
which abounds in insoluble potash, I 
have found that plaster does have 
some effect on clover in the release 
of potash. The lime marl will also 
have some such effect. In the im- 
provement of the land the lime marl, 
which is simply the carbonate of lime 
deposited from the action of running 
water on limestone rock, can be used 
profitably in curing the acidity of the 
soil if it can be had at a reasonable 
price. But it will take twice as much 
of it per acre as of slaked burnt lime 
to have a similar effect. Hence it is a 
matter of cost mainly. 

I once used slaked lime as a top- 
dressing on clover in the early spring, 
getting it in as well as possible with 
smoothing harrows. It had a very 
fine effect on the clover on land where 
peas had been turned under and some 
organic matter restored to the soil. 
Probably this result may to some ex- 
tent have been due to the release of 
potash, but mainly to rendering the 
soil sweeter for the clover. If the 
lime marl is finely pulverized and can 
be had cheap enough it can profitably 
be used in making conditions favora- 
ble to the clover. The only possible 
effect of plaster would be in the re- 
lease of potash, for it does not cure 
acidity in the soil as lime carbonate 
does. 





JUST TO GET EVEN 


Wife—Now, John, my sister Belle and her 
steady are coming to call on us tonight. So 
you must act the part of an ideally happy 
married man, She's not quite sure of him 


yet! 
John (savagely)—Leave it to me! That 
lobster trimmed me on a horse trade once! 


Leave it to me!—Chicago News. 


leading sort. Then a few others of 
improved character appeared, and 
the first pink one I remember was 
the Acme. This is a solid sort but 
has been superseded by better varie- 
ties of the same color. Some mar- 
kets still prefer the pink varieties, 
but most cities take the bright red 
ones in preference to these. 

The greatest advance in tomatoes 
came when the Trophy was introduc- 
ed. Col. Waring, then in Rhode Is- 
land, introduced this as being the old 
Chihuahua tomato gotten into a 
smooth skin, and he asked $5 for 20 
seed, and I paid it. I planted them 
early in January in my greenhouse, 
and got 17 plants. I grew these in 
pots and made cuttings of them as 
fast as the growth would allow and 
rooted the cuttings, so that by plant- 
ing time I had 150 plants and sold 18 
of them for half a dollar each, so 
that the $5 proved a profitable in- 
vestment. 

Two years later I had 50,000 plants 
of the Trophy set in the field from 
seed started early, and had the first 


tomatoes on the market the third 
week in June, though the Tro- 


phy would not now be classed as an 
early tomato. That crop paid re- 
markably well. Since the introduc- 
tion of the Trophy tomato we have 
had a regular deluge of tomato va- 
rieties, and there has every year 
been an effort to improve the earli- 
ness of the varieties. 

The earliest tomato I tested among 


the early ones brought out was 
Maule’s Earliest. Then came Spark’s 
Earliana, which I have always 
thought to be a selection from 


Maule’s, for I have had the plants 
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side by side and could not see any 


difference in them. Both are very 
early; and both were apt to grow 
ridgy. Some market gardeners away 


up near the Canada line started in to 
try to make a smooth tomato of the 
Earliana, and they have succeeded 
well. I have grown tomatoes from 
their seed for several years, and I 
have found that in getting the earli- 
est it is well to get the seed from as 
far north as practicable. They come 
earlier than seed saved here. But 
for the late varieties home-grown 
seed selected from the best, smooth- 
est, most solid and meaty and proli- 
fic plants are as good as any you can 
buy from the North. 

The Earliana is the earliest toma- 
to I have ever tried. Next and very 
close behind it comes Bonny Best, 
not a week later, and a more solid 
and rounder and prettier colored to- 
mato. John Baer was sent out two 
or three years ago as the earliest of 
all. I have grown it two seasons and 
will drop it for Bonny Best, as it is 
full two weeks late, and in fact no 
earlier than Stone, which is so large- 
ly planted for the canners. While 
Stone is a good smooth solid tomato, 
there are other sorts as good and far 
more prolific. Success is one of the 
best main crop red tomatoes and 
Globe is the best pink one. 

Now as to growing early tomatoes. 
A good rule is to sow the seed ten 
weeks before it is safe usually to set 
the plants in the open ground. I sow 
in a box of soil about two and a half 
inches deep in my little greenhouse. 
It takes a very small box to start a 
good many plants, for as soon as they 
are large enough to handle I trans- 
plant them 1% inches apart in an- 
other box, setting them a little deep- 
er. Then for the earliest I transplant 
to other boxes over two inches apart, 
and from these to a cold frame under 
glass sashes. As my sashes are dou- 
ble-glazed, I can put them in the 
frame earlier than where only cot- 
ton cloth is used. I set them tour 
inches apart, and expose them to 
the air as much as the weather will 
allow, so as to get ready to stand 
better when set out. By the time 
they are to go out I want the stems 
to look purplish rather than green, 
showing hardiness. 

But few have a greenhouse to start 
in, and where this is the case use a 
box in a sunny window of a warm 
room. A cigar box will start enough 
for the average garden if you trans- 
plant them to larger boxes as soon 
as large enough to handle. 


I always take some risk in setting 
out the plants. A good plan is to run 
ridges east and west three feet apart 
and set the plants low down on the 
sunny side of the ridges. Then if 
frost threatens merely lean the 
plants over against the ridge and 
cover them with soil. They are then 
very easily released after the cold 
passes. I set the plants in rows three 
feet apart and two feet apart in rows 
Set a stake by each plant six feet 
high and train the plants to single 
stems, tying this to a stake and keep- 
ing the suckers pinched out. 

As a fertilization, my whole gar- 
den is covered thickly with horse 
manure in the fall, and this is turned 
under in spring and some fine bone 
meal or acid phosphate is worked 
into the soil along the rows when 
making the ridges. For the early 
crop I sow Langdon Earliana and 
Bonny Best. Then when these have 
been set in the open ground I sow 
seed in the frame of Red Rock, Suc- 
cess, Mississippi Girl and Globe to 
have plants coming in at their best 


when the earliest ones are getting 
inferior. Then I sow more seed of 


these in the open border about the 
first of June to make plants that will 
give me their best fruit just before 
frost, and will have plenty of well 
grown green tomatoes when frost 
comes, and these I wrap in paper and 
pack away in a cool place and bring 
out a few to ripen in the house at a 
time, and thus keep tomatoes for 


slicing till New Year. 








Saturday, March 4, 1916] 











| Lime: Its Uses and How to Apply It 


Article No. 10 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 
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means calcium oxide or burned 

lime. But the term is loosely 
used, even by chemists. This is 
largely responsible for the- confusion 
and difficulties -which the average 
man experiences in estimating the 
relative values of the different forms 
of “lime” and also in deciding which 
he should purchase or use. 


It seems remarkable that with each 
of the four plant foods generally de- 
ficient in the soil, the errors of the 
early chemists should still be permit- 
ted to confuse the farmer and others 
trying to learn something of these 
important matters. We found that 
“ammonia” is still used to measure 
nitrogen; that “phosphoric acid” is 
used as the measure of phosphorus; 
that “potash” is used for potassium, 
and now to complete the list of mis- 
takes, we learn that “lime” is used 
for calcium. The most remarkable 
part of the whole thing is that chem- 
ists are themselves guilty of the use 
of these terms, which they know to 
be erroneous and which do so much 
to prevent the farmer and the users 
of fertilizers understanding the sub- 
ject. 


(J tieans cate used, the term “lime” 


st 
Calcium the Element Needed 


F IN our study of “lime” we keep in 

mind that it is calcium that is 
wanted and that this calcium must be 
in the form of oxide, hydroxide and 
carbonate, if it is to do the work gen- 
erally thought to be performed by 
“lime”, there will be less difficulty in 
avoiding confusion. Now, some will 
think these terms too hard to remem- 
ber, but if we are to understand our 
work we must study such things a lit- 
tle, and three terms like these should 
not be very hard to remember. To 
aid in remembering these three forms 
in which calcium is used, the follow- 
ing statement of the other names 
used to designate each of these three 
different forms may be of value: 


1. Oxide: Calcium oxide, lime, burned 
lime, quick lime, caustic lime, stone lime, 
lump lime, builders’ lime, shell lime, ete. 

2. Hydroxide: Calcium hydroxide, slaked 


lime, water slaked lime, hydrated lime, caus- 
tic lime, ete. 
> 


3. Carbonate: Calcium carbonate, ground 
limestone, ground oyster shells, shell marl, 
marl, marble, chalk, shells, carbonate of 
lime, ete. 

These three forms are not equally 
rich in calcium and are consequently 
not of equal value and we must, 
therefore, remember the amount or 
per cent of calcium in each form. It 
is calcium we want and calcium that 
we should buy and pay for, and con- 
sequently we must know the per cent 
of calcium each of these three forms 
of “lime” contains. 


Per Cent of 


Calcium 
1. Oxide of calcium (CaQ)...... 71.4 
2, Hydroxide of calcium (CaO2H2) 54 
3. Carbonate of calcium (CaCO3). 40 


Now if we keep the foregoing facts 
in mind, what can be easier than cal- 
culating the relative values of these 
different forms? And yet we find 
farmers paying $12 a ton for “hydrat- 
ed lime” when burned lime could 
probably be obtained for $6 to $8 a 
ton and ground limestone for $2 
a ton. 

For instance, if ground limestone 
is offered for $2.50-a ton delivered at 
the farm, what should one pay for a 
ton of “hydrated lime”? Since pure 
calcium carbonate (ground limestone) 
contains 40 per cent calcium and pure 
calcium hydroxide (hydrated lime) 
contains 54 per cent of calcium, if we 
multiply $2.50 by 54 and divide the re- 
sult by 40 we have the value of the 
hydrated lime per ton, laid down at 
the farm— 

$2.50 X 54+ 40 =$3.371%4 


or $3 


In order to assist in learning the 
‘relative values of these three forms 
of calcium compounds, the following 


tables are given. The first states the 
relative values in terms of pounds. 
That is, the number of pounds of the 
hydroxide and carbonate forms re.» 
quired to equal 1, 100, 500, 1,000 and 
2,000 pounds of the oxide form are 
given. Strictly speaking, it requires 
1.322 pounds of hydroxide and 1.785 
pounds of carbonate to equal 1 pound 
of oxide, but in round numbers we 
use 1.3 pounds of hydroxide and 18 
pounds of carbonate as equal to 1 
pound of oxide. 


























The amounts in each column 
CALCIUM are equivalent or of about 
equal value. 
Oxide Lb. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs, 
Burned Lime | 4 100 | 500 | 1000 | 2000 
Hydroxide 
Vater slaked | 1.3 130 650 | 1300 | 2600 
Lime 
Carbonate _|1.8| 180 | 900 | 1800 |s600 
stone 
The following table shows equal 


value of any sample of any one of 
them would be easy and a comparison 
in value of different samples would 
also be easy; but we do not find cal- 
cium oxide (burned lime), calcium 
hydroxide (hydrated lime — water 
slaked lime), and calcium carbonate 
(ground limestone) in pure form as 


sold on the market, so we may have 


to compare a sample of calcium oxide 
(burned lime), 96 per cent pure, with 
a sample of calcium carbonate 
(ground limestone), 80 per cent pure, 
or a sample of calcium hydroxide (hy- 
drated lime, water-slaked lime), 85% 
per cent pure. 


Any of these carriers of calcium 
may have from 2 to 20, or even 30 per 
cent of matter which is of no value. 
They may also contain a certain per 
cent of magnesium oxide, magnesium 
hydroxide, or magnesium carbonate, 
as the case may be. On most soils 
and for the general purposes for 
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the years to come. 





KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK, BOYS! 


You Have Shown Your Daddies How to Make Big Corn 
Crops—Now Help in the Big Work of Marketing and Codp- 
eration—This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 


P J yon tc never was any better advice given than that which urged 

you to “make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.” 

The man who can do that is better morally, physically and in 
every other way. You boys have done that and more. 
made 40 bushels. of corn grow where only 10 bushels grew before, 
not only because you have increased production 
on the little land you have planted, but hecause 
you have waked up the old farmers, your daddies, 
and made them take notice and get busy. 

But you have got a bigger work than this be- 
fore you: You've already increased the yield, now 
you can help increase the price; your efforts can 
help the farmer of this country come nearer to 
getting a fair price for his product than he has 
ever done before. 
Coéperation — that’s 
rmer’s big problem. 
increasing production, you can also do in building coGperation. 
up the good work you have begun, and the rewa’d is yours, not only 
in the returns which come to you today, but in the splendid impetus 
which you have given and will give to your country’s agricultural 
growth and betterment,—an impetus that will be felt throughout all 


President Farmers’ Educational and Codperative Union of America. 


You have 


the point; that’s the 
What you have done in 
Keep 


Cc. S. BARRETT, 








values, expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents per ton: 








Calcium Calcium Calcium 
xide Hydroxide Carbonate 
Burned Lime Water Slaked |Ground Lime- 

Lime stone 

$8.00 $6.05 $4.50 

7.00 5.30 3.95 

6.00 4.55 3.40 

5.00 3.80 2,80 

4.00 3.05 2.25 











lf these three calcium compounds 
were always pure, an estimate of the 


which calcium compounds are used, 
except to supply plant food, these 


‘magnesium compounds are of about 


the same value as the corresponding 
calcium compounds. On some soils, 
containing already large amounts of 
magnesium, any considerable amount 
of magnesium in the “lime” would be 
objectionable, but these soils are 
probably rare in the South. A given 
amount of this magnesium “lime” acts 
a little more slowly in correcting 
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acidity in the soil but it corrects a 
little more acid than the same amount 
of calcium “lime”. It therefore fol- 
lows that magnesium oxide or car- 
bonate, in any sample of “lime”, may 
generally be counted as equal in value 
to calcium oxide or carbonate. 

But, as stated, any sample of ground 
limestone, for instance, may contain 
10 to 20 per cent of useless material, 
or something other than calcium or 
magnesium carbonate. Of course a 
sample of any carrier of “lime” which 
is only 80 per cent pure is only worth 
eight-ninths as much as a sample 90 
per cent pure. In other words, if a 
sample of ground limestone contain- 
ing 90 per cent of calcium and mage 
nesium carbonates is worth $2.25 a 
ton, then another sample containing 
only 80 per cent of calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonates would only be 
worth $2 a ton. 

But the best way to compare the 
values of different samples or grades 
of “lime” is to calculate the cost of a 
pound of calcium in each. Those who 
have studied our articles on finding 
the number of pounds of plant foods 
in a ton of fertilizer wilt have no 
trouble in calculating the number of 
pounds of calcium in a ton of any 
ealcium compound. For instance, 2 
sample of ground limestone contain- 
ing 90 per cent calcium and magne- 
sium carbonates costs laid down at 
the farm $2.40 a ton, while a sample 
of burned lime containing 95 per cent 
of calcium oxide costs $5.50 a ton laid 
down at the farm. Which is the 
cheaper? 

We must remember that 40 per 
cent of pure calcium carbonate is 
calcium, but this sample is only 90 
per cent pure; then it is evident that 
90 per cent of 40 will give the number 
of pounds of calcium in 100 pounds of 
this sample of ground limestone, and 
20 times this the number of pounds of 
calcium in a ton of this ground lime- 
stone, and since this costs $2.40, the 
cost per pound of calcium is 4% cent 

$2.40 + (.90 X 40 X 20) = % cent. 

Of pure calcium oxide, 71.4 per cent 
is calcium, but this sample of burned 
lime was only 95 per cent pure; there- 
fore 95 per cent of 71.4 gives the nume 
ber of pounds of calcium in 100 pounds 
of this burned lime (67.83 pounds), 
and the result multiplied by 20 
gives the number of pounds of calci- 
uin in one ton of this sample of burn- 
ed lime (1,356.6 pounds). As the cost 
was $5.50, then 5.50 divided by 1,356.6 
will give the cost of a pound of cal- 
cium in this sample of burned lime—- 
(5.50+1,356.6=.4+ or 24+ cents). 

Since a pound of calcium in the 
ground limestone costs % cent and a 
pound of calcium in the burned lime 
costs % cent, it is apparent that this 
sample of ground limestone at $2.40 a 
ton laid down at the farm is cheaper 
than the sample of burned lime at 
$5.50 a ton, even though the gound 
limestone was only 90 per cent pure, 
while the sample of burned lime was 
95 per cent pure. 

Now this may appear too difficult, 

(Concluded on page 38, this issue) 











of wood, 


SONGS OF THE LAZY FARMER 





My Neighbor’s a Great Hand to Read 





Y neighbor’s quite a hand to read; he says he learns to sow 

M his seed and plant his corn the modern way, and feed his 

pigs right every day. 

too, whenever time comes to renew, he’d never let his paper go, he 

likes its plans and idees so. 

reads of other farmers’ schemes, and how they put up clover hay, 
and make the cows and poultry pay. 


Now I won’t spend my hard earned dough, I’d rather let my pa- 
per go, someday when I am on the street, a pleasant agent I will 
meet. He’ll hand me out a fountain pen or pocket knife or gold 
watch, then he’ll ask me all about the folks and tell me all the latest 
jokes and promise, for a stamp a week, no other knowledge need I 
seek, for he will send me without pay, a dozen papers every day. 
Then when my evening chores are done, I’ll read the stories, one by 
one, and if they ain’t so very good, they’ll save my wife a lot 


He spends his hard earned money, 


Then after he has fed his teams, he 


(Copyright, 1916, by The Prairie Farmer) 
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VELVET BEANS—A TRULY WONDERFUL CROP 





Chinese and Early Speckled are Two Varieties That Should Al- 
most Revolutionize Southern Agriculture—Try Some This Year by 


Ali Means 





By N.L. 


revolutionary and sensational crop 

and one which is to play the most 
important part in the agricultural fu- 
ture of the South, I would say, with- 
out hesitation, the velvet bean. 

Of velvet beans we have today in 
use six types. These have been 
brought from various quarters of the 
globe, each one carries a different bo- 
tanical name, and not all of them are 
wooly or “velvet” podded—yet we 
speak commercially of them all as be- 
ing “velvet beans.” The United States 
Agricultural Department says of 
them: “The most rank-growing le- 
gume cultivated for forage, and one 
of the most valuable known plants; 
civilizing the soil better than any oth- 
er crop.” The North Carolina Exper- 
iment Station planted corn after vel- 
vet beans.and increased, without gu- 
ano, the corn and stover crop to the 
value of $18 per acre. These two of- 
ficial statements of facts are most 
startling, and are of the profoundest 
interest to Southern agriculture. 


We Need to Cut the Fertilizer Bill 


GREAT need of the South today 

is the reduction of the guano bill, 
the increasin& of plant nitrogen in 
the soil, the increase of vegetable 
matter in the soil, more winter graz- 
ing crops that furnish a complete ra- 
tion, more crops that can serve as 
money crops, and more crops that 
can be used as cured hay. The value 
of a plant is largely determinate upon 
the number of its relationships. Most 
plants have simple relationships. The 
velvet bean to agriculture, however, 
is a complex matter. The velvet bean, 
in very fact, meets for the Southern 
farmer all of the above six agricul- 
tural needs. 

On account of its long growing sea- 
son and the fact that it does not har- 
den its beans north of central Geor- 
gia, the old original type known as 
the Florida Speckled velvet bean is 
confined almost wholly to Florida 
and the extreme southern portions of 
Georgia and the Gulf Coast states. 
These beans run something like 20 
feet; will climb 30 feet up a tree; and 
make about 15 to 20 bushels of seed 
per acre. The beans are about three- 
eights inch in diameter, round, and 
dark speckled. The pod is wooly, and 
as tough as leather. Each pod holds 
four or five beans. For 20 years it 
has been the principal fall grazing, 
humus-making, land-manuring, le- 
gume crop in Florida. Similar in out- 
turn are the late white round velvet 
beans and the big flat late white Lyon 
beans. The Yokohama is a smoky 
large white flat bean, very early ma- 
turing (by August 1), but is a sparse 
bearer of vines and beans. 


Two Splendid New Varieties 


[ I were asked to name the most 


HE sensational and truly revolu- 

tionary beans, and the ones large- 
ly monopolizing the velvet bean stage 
today, are two types: One introduc- 
ed from China some three years ago, 
and the other a sport, the Early 
Speckled Velvet bean. In the ex- 
treme portions of the South, the Chi- 
nese bean will largely supplant the 
three late types above, and farther 
north the Hundred Day Speckled vel- 
vet bean will prove of such value that 
it will make itself indispensable on 
every farm. 

The Chinese beans carry long pods 
(five inches) containing four or five 
white flat beans as large as a big 
Lima bean. The vine often runs 30 
feet. The leaves are large. It is a 
most productive bean, and runs often 
36 bushes shelled beans to the acre. 
ft makes an impenetrable mass; and 
oftentimes, after frost, covers the 
ground with four inches of leaf mold. 
To turn under the vines after frost 
requires a three or four-horse plow. 
This bean make more fall grazing, 


Willett 


makes more humus, and puts more 
nitrogen in the soil as turned under, 
than any other green crop known. 
They mature 30 days earlier than the 
flat Late Speckle, and thus escape the 
early frosts, and largely escape cater- 
pillars. It has matured as high up as 
North Carolina. 

The second sensational velvet bean 
is the Hundred Day Speckled. It ma- 
tures its crop about September 15. 
The bean resembles the late Florida 
Speckled, being round and hard, but 
it is one-third larger and much light- 
er in color. It is 30 days earlier than 
the Chinese, and 60 days earlier than 































LEDFORD HALL, 


SALISBURY, N. C., 


the Florida Speckled. It runs about 
14 feet, and an odd thing about it is 
that it will commence to pod six 
inches from the ground, and makes a 
bunch of pods every six inches out to 
the end of the vine. It averages 20 
bushels of shelled beans to the acre, 
or one or one and one-half tons of 
beans in the pod. It is a tremendous 
fact that this bean, maturing at the 
same time as the late cowpea, will 
make twice as much beans for seed 
purposes, and will make four times 
more forage than will the cowpea. 
The value of these beans has been so 
firmly established that in almost ev- 
ery corn field in south Georgia and 
south Alabama and partly in Missis- 
sippi, one can find Hundred Day 
Speckled velvet beans. These beans 
were matured in middle North Caro- 
lina in 1915 for seed. 


Give the Beans Something to Run On 


ELVET beans need support; and 

the easiest and the cheapest sup- 
port is the corn stalk. The agricul- 
ture of the South would be revolu- 
tionized if for soil manuring every 
corn stalk in the South had by its 
side Hundred Day Speckled velvet 
beans. We have 45 miles of atmos- 
phere above us, the principal constit- 


uent of which is nitrogen; and the 
best converter of air nitrogen into 
plant nitrogen is the velvet bean. The 
easiest method for abolishing the ni- 
trcgen element in guano must come 
hereafter through velvet beans. Al- 
ready in south Georgia we know that 
three years of velvet beans in corn, 
turned under, have transformed 
thousands of acres of poor pine land 
into land making a bale of cotton per 
acre. Cotton, after velvet beans turn- 
ed under, is increased one-third. 

If grown for seed, the velvet bean 
should be planted in April. The beans 
make a valuable money crop—more 
so than cowpeas. 

As a winter grazing crop in corn 
beans are excellent, cows and hogs 
are ravenous for beans and vines—a 
perfect ration, and a ration more edi- 
ble than is cowpea stubble. Twenty- 
five acres of velvet beans will support 
in winter one hundred cows thirty 
days. 

As it only requires about one peck 
of seed per acre, very many growers 
do not shell their beans but use them 
solely for grazing and turning under, 
or for ground-up feed. Being a con- 
centrated feed, Southern mills are 
now grinding the beans in the pod, 
and are getting (as fed with hay) a 
fine commercial cattle feed. After the 
bean bunches are picked, the vines of 
course grazed and are turned under. 
I have known one peck of Hundred 
Day velvets to produce”over three 
tons of beans in the pod; and one 
bushel of seed to produce 180 bushels 
of shelled beans. Some growers plant 
about June 1, one bushel velvets pe: 
acre, broadcasting the beans, and 
make an upright hay crop, cut in Sep- 
tember. 





Velvet beans shade the ground in 
Summer, and the leaf mold prevents 
winter erosion of the land. Those 
who do not gather their bean crop 
for shelling, and yet wish to plant 





STATE CORN CLUB PRIZE WINNER 
their own seed, gather a sufficiency of 
the pods, cut the pods into two parts, 
immerse over night in water and 
plant each half. It is well to say that 
five tons of green bean vines (a min- 
imum out-turn from an acre) turned 
under, store 54 pounds _ nitrogen, 
worth $10.80, in the soil. 

The latest velvet bean, a hybrid 
produced at the Florida Experiment 
Station and just put on the market 
and heretofore not written of, is the 
Osceola. The pod is large, being five 
inches long, and carries usually six 
speckled large square beans, which 
are double the size of the Hundred 
Day bean. In bean out-turn it has no 
superior among the velvets. In vine 
out-turn it is midway between Chi- 
nese and Hundred Day. In earliness 
it is like the Hundred Day, and is a 


month earlier than the Chinese. In 
vine out-turn it has thus an advan- 
tage over the Hundred Day. In size 


of bean it is double that of the Hun- 
dred Day. Many who have seen this 
bean pronounced it the most promis- 
ing of all the velvet bean tribe! 





“Give me a license to marry the best girl 
in the world,” said the young man. 
‘ 


‘Sure,’”’ commentéd the clerk, “that makes 
thirteen hundred licenses for that girl this 
season,’’—Exchange, 
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CORN CLUB PRIZE WINNER IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Work of a Crack Boy Farmer, 
and How He Did It 


EDFORD Hall, of Salisbury, Row- 

an County, won the first prize in 
the corn club contest in North Caro- 
lina for the season of 1915. He made 
141.4 bushels of corn on one acre, ata 
cost of $15.93, which was a cost of 
production of 11.2 per cent per bushel. 
His acre of corn neéted him a clear 
profit of $125.46. The 





second prize 
winner, John Hugh Worsley, of 
Rocky Mount, Edgecombe County, 


made a higher yield per acre, but on 
account of his high cost of product- 
ion and imperfect report, he lost first 
place. Worsley produced 143.5 bush- 
els at a cost of $50.32, which was a 
cost per bushel of 34.17 cents. 

“To begin with,” says young Hall, 
“my corn was grown on a sandy loam 
soil about 16 to 18 inches deep, under- 
laid with a clay subsoil. Oats follow- 
ed by cowpeas were grown on the 
land the year before, and when the 
peas were picked the vines were disk- 
ed into the land, and crimson clover 
sowed. On account of the winter be- 
ing very severe, however, the young 
clover plants were frozen out and the 
crop was a complete failure. The land 
which I used has been in cultivation 
for about 75 years. 

“The soil was broken for planting 
on the 23rd of April, and when I got 
through with it the soil was in good 
condition and about 16 inches deep. 
Hall’s Improved Mortgage Lifter seed 
were planted on April 24th in rows 
four feet apart and 12 inches apart in 
the row. The fertilizer used was made 
by mixing 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, applied before planting 
with a wheat drill. 

“The corn came up to a good stand 
and was worked six times with a cul- 
tivator running just below the crust. 
I tried to work the acre very shallow 
all the time so as not to hurt the corn 
roots. 

“When the corn was shucked and 
weighed by the committee, 1 had 
made 141.4 bushels, and this was more 
than I expected, as water stood on 
part of the acre for awhile and cut 
the yield at least 25 per cent. If I had 
succeeded in getting a good stand of 
clover to turn under after the heavy 
crop of cowpeas, I think my yield 
would have been larger. I have 
lected my seed for next year and 
have sowed crimson clover on the 
acre I will use.” F. H. JETER. 


se- 





Planting English Peas 
FOUND a certain method in plant- 
ing my English peas very success- 

ful last year, so I tried the same plan 
again this year. It is usually true 
that we get two or three messes of 
peas and our crop is gone. In this 
new plan, I gathered several messes 
from my vines. e 

I took my shovel and made a ditch 
across my garden, about a foot anda 
half deep, a little over a foot wide. 
(It would really be better to make 
the ditch 20 inches wide and two feet 
deep). Then I put in quite a supply 
of stable manure, covering this over 
with earth, so as not to allow the peas 
to be in the manure. I then sowed a 
quart of peas in the ditch. You can’t 
make them too thick. I covered them 
with dirt, then some more manure. I 
lacked about six inches in coming to 
the top of the ditch. This was a pro- 
tection to the tender plants from the 
cold, until they could get strong 
enough to resist the cold. 

Then there is another advantage. 
When the weather gets real warm, 
the vines usually begin to burn up 
and dry up. It takes water to raise 
English peas. Having them in a 
ditch, you can carry sufficient water 
to keep them alive for some time. You 
will not need many rows like this to 
have enough for your family. 

Try this plan. I think you will like 


At: CT IVEY. 
Milner, Ga. 
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NEW LIGHT ON COMPOSTING 


Acid Phosphate May Temporarily 
Become Less Soluble in Composts 
—Rock Phosphate Helped by Com- 
posting 


OMPOSTING of stable imanure 

with phosphate and with leaves 
or other coarse litter has not become 
a general practice among farmers. 
With truckers, on 
the other hand, 
and with some 
farmers, it is cus- 
tomary. Agricul- 
tural experiment- 
ers and-~ writers, 
while usually ad- 
vising composting 
as a means of re- 
2 ducing coarse 
PROF. DUGGAR material to a fin- 
er mechanical condition and for the 
production of early truck crops that 
require rapid early growth, differ 
greatly as to the importance that 
they attach to the process of com- 
posting. 

One reason for diverse views on 
this subject is the widely different 
condition of the material to be com- 
posted and the difficulty of determin- 
ing exactly what chemical changes 
go on during this process. It is as- 
sumed that a part of the nitrogen, 
especially that in the coarsest mater- 
ials, is rendered more soluble by the 
fermentation that occurs in the com- 
vost pile. 

Until recent years nothing definite 
has been known regarding the effect 
of composting on the availability of 
the small amount of phosphoric acid 
in the manure or of the acid phos- 
phate or rock phosphate added. 
Hence a very careful, though techni- 
cal, publication on this subject, 
which appeared as Research Bulletin 
No. 29 of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, shotId be of interest to 
farmers as well as to scientists. 

The authors, Tottingham and Hoff- 
man, found that on fermenting ma- 
nure for short and for long periods of 
time in the presence of acid phos- 
phate, the amount of water-soluble 
phosphoric acid was decreased by 
the fermentation. Their explanation, 
supported by experiments, is that as 
the bacteria increased during the 
earlier weeks and months of fermen- 
tation, they utilized in their own 
structure, considerable of the origin- 
ally soluble. phosphoric acid. This 
phosphoric acid so used remained un- 
available to crop plants until after 
the death and decay of the bacteria. 

They also concluded, chiefly from 
analyses of the various mixtures and 
partly by growing barley in pots, 
that it was better, so far as concerns 
the water soluble phosphoric acid 
and the growth of barley, to mix the 
acid phosphate and the manure in 
the soil rather than to compost them 
several months earlier. 

The results of composting rock 
phosphate with manure are regarded 
as favorable to this practice, as com- 
pared with mixing the two in the soil. 
Yet even in this case a part of the 
small amount of soluble phosphoric 
acid of the compost was made una- 
vailable during the period when bac- 
teria were increasing rapidly and 
utilizing this constituent in their own 
growth. After the mixtures of ma- 
nure with either rock of acid phos- 
phate remained for some months in 
the soil and presumably after a part 
of the bacteria had decayed, the 
amount of soluble phosphorus in- 
creased, probably because of the re- 
lease of a part of this element that 
had first been used in the growth of 
bacteria. 

So far as these laboratory experi- 
ments can be applied to practice, 
they suggest that on soils notably in 
need of phosphates, composting of 
manure with acid phosphate is a dis- 
advantage of the immediate avail- 
bility of the phosphoric acid. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 








If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 
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The A fter- Cost 


HEN you buy an auto- 
bile, you expect to use it not 
only this year and next year, 
but for four or five, or six 
years, or even longer. So, while the 
first cost is always important, it is not 
nearly as important as the after-cost. 


You want a car that can be operated 
economically. You want a car that will 
give you the greatest mileage per 
gallon of gasoline and oil. You want a 
car that is properly balanced and light 
in weight so that you will get high tire 
mileage. 


This question of operating expense is 
one that some people overlook but it is 
the operating expense that makes a car 
either a good investment, a health and 
pleasure giving investment—or a bur- 
densome annoyance and financial drag. 


The World’s Motor Non-Stop Mile- 
age Record, established last January by 
a Maxwell stock touring car, offers 
some interesting facts. Not claims or 
beliefs or opinions, but facts—facts 
that are supported and vouched for by 
The American Automobile Association, 
the supreme court of the automobile 
industry. 


In the first place, the record breaking 
Maxwell car ran over town and country 
roads for 44 consecutive days and 
nights, averaging more than 500 miles 
per day. During this time—1,056 
hours—the engine never stopped and 


the car stopped only long enough to 
take on gasoline, oil, water and a fresh 
driver. The ability of any car to run 
22,000 miles in 44 days without stop- 
ping the engine is conclusive proof of its 
genuine merit and quality throughout. 


But this is not all. Not only did the 
Maxwell prove its sturdiness, its won- 
derful endurance powers, but it estab- 
lished an average gasoline consumption 
of nearly 22 miles to the gallon. This 
is truly remarkable in view of the fact 
that this was primarily a Motor Non- 
Stop Endurance test and that no effort 
could be made to save fuel at the risk 
of stopping the engine. 


In addition, the champion Maxwell 
stock car used only one gallon of oil to 
every 400 miles of its journey, and it 
went the whole distance of 22,000 miles 
on two and one-half sets of tires. We 
have never heard of anything that 
could compare, in the smallest degree, 
with these figures, the accuracy of 
which is Officially and indisputably 
established. 


Every Maxwell touring car turned 
out of our big Detroit factories is an 
exact duplicate of this car. The price 
of $655.00 is made possible by intensive 
manufacturing methods and the great 
number of cars we build during the 
year. If value, service and economy 
are of any importance to you, do not 
fail to inspect and test the Maxwell 
before making your selection. 








Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone clutch; unit transmission 3 (speeds) bolted 
to engine, 34 floating rear axle; left-side steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 
30x3 14" tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric starter ; Electric headlights (with 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man mohair top with envelope 
and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating windshield; speedo- 
meter; spare tire carrier; demountable rims; pur 
complete service stations, 54 district branches, 
and organized that service can be secured anywhere within 12 hours. Prices—2-Passen- 
ger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $655, F.O.B. Detroit. Three other body styles. 


sack, wrenches and tools. Service—16 
2,500 dealers and agents—so arranged 











Write to Department No. 19 for our booklet “22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 
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Let the Mulford 
Experts “Fatten” 
Your Crops 





































EED your crops nitrogen, according to 
the method recommended by Federal and 
State authorities. The least expensive way is to plant clovers, alfalfa, 
cow peas or other legumes, inoculated with a pure, active culture. 
Not only will these legume crops be ‘“‘fatter”’ but your land will 
be greatly enriched by nitrates and humus for the cotton or other 
crops to follow. 


Mulford Culture: 































A legume, inoculated with Mulford Cultures, draws valuable 
nitrogen from the air and enriches the soil withit. Mulford Cultures 






































contain fully twice the usual number of nitrogen-collecting bacteria. Ni 
They are as carefully prepared and tested as Mulford Antitoxins, {B: Y 
Serums, etc., for medical and veterinary use. You can prove to BBNa 
yourself the value of Mulford Cultures at a cost of NN 
Five-Acre Bottle, $5.00 TZ 





“A Dollar per Acre” 


How does that compare with the price of a nitrate fertilizer ? 
No skill or special implements required. 


One- Acre Bottle, 


1.50 
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Your Seed Dealer sells MULFORD CULTURES. If not, 
order direct. Send for fully descriptive booklet No. A 


H. K. MULFORD Go. wentsci"i"e.2"" Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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COTTON AND 
CORN DRILL 





































The HOOSIER 
cotton drill you 
buy this spring 
will do work 
that is most 
satisfactory not 
only this year 
but years from 
now. 

The HOOSIER combined cotton and corn drill is a 
compact wide-rim, two-wheel machine with a low center of 


gravity, very popular because it does good workin every 
kind of soil. 
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A picker feed wheel gives any desired quantity of cot- 
ton to the acre and an agitator bail insures all seed passing 
to the feed in a steady stream. Three plates for proper 
corn plantings are also regularly furnished. A drag coverer 
presses the earth firmly over the seed, or a press wheel can 
be substituted. Fertilizer attachment furnished when 
specially ordered. 


See the dealer who sells the HOOSIER, or write to 
the address below for details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 
BIRMINGHAM 
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Farm Work for March 


By B. L. Moss 











ARCH days are busy days—days 
when a dozen jobs are call- 
ing all at once. What is done or left 
undone this month will have a large 
bearing on the success or failure of 
our efforts during all the remainder 
ot the year. 
* ca * 

Making the seed bed—plowing and 
harrowing —is, on most Southern 
farms pre-eminently a March job. 
Whether the seed bed shall be a real 
one, a fit place for the seed and a fit 
home for the little plants, is depend- 
ent on the care and judgment with 
which the work is done. We may 
have our choice between a field full 
of brickbat-like clods and a fine, mel- 
low soil that is a joy to work and 
that provides almost ideal conditions 
for plant growth. 

a ae 


| 

| Unlike plowing during the fall and 
| winter, spring plowing should be fol- 
| lowed immediately —certainly not 
ilater than a very few hours—by a 
| thorough harrowing. This is because 
spring drouths frequently occur and 
because also of the rapid drying ac- 
tion of the wind and sun, causing 
hard clods to form. If there is much 
of a tendency toward clod formation, 
the disk harrow should go immedi- 
ately behind the breaking, this to be 
followed with the drag or smoothing 
harrow. Keep the clods from form- 
ing, rather than trying to pulverize 
them once they get hard, is the only 
safe rule to follow. 

* Ok O* 





More and more we are coming to 
appreciate the value of the disk har- 
row run ahead of the breaking plow. 
So used, it greatly lightens the work 
of the turn plow by breaking the top 
crust, prevents the soil breaking up 
in large clods, and in addition cuts 
to pieces any stalks or trash, so that 
they are more easily plowed under. 
If you have never used the disk har- 
row in this way, we suggest that 
you try it. 

ae a 

Still another and important use for 
the disk harrow is in cutting to pieces 
the cover crops of clover, vetch, rye 
and oats preparatory to plowing 
them under. Cutting up these cover 
crops is almost an absolute necessity, 
since if it is not done decay may be 
very slow, the moisture supply for 
the growing crop may be cut off, and 
“firing” result. The disk is pre-emi- 
nently the tool for doing this job. 

x ok Ok 
In 


ings 


buying fertilizers, material sav- 
may often be effected by care- 
fully studying the plant food needs of 
the soil and the crops to be grown 
and then mixing at home the fertil- 
izers needed. In fact, the best farm- 
ers are coming to that buying 
“Just fertilizers”, without any regard 
to analysis or crop and soil require- 
ments, is a pretty sure way to throw 
away money. Study your soils and 
crops and then give them what they 
want. 


see 





x * * 

How and when to apply commercial 
fertilizers is always something of a 
problem at this season of the year. 
On all soils we believe the best au- 
thorities agree that the best time to 
apply phosphoric acid and potash is 
early in the season, preferably about 
planting time, as there is little or no 
danger of loss of these plant foods 
from leaching. With nitrogen it is 
different, since it is readily leached 
out and carried away. Side applica- 
tions of nitrogen, and particularly so 
in sandy soils, will, we believe, gen- 
erally give best results. 

a a 

In distributing: commercial fertil- 
izers care should be taken to see that 
they are mixed with the soil, rather 
than allowing them to remain in a 


























solid, narrow stream in the bottom of 
the furrow. They should be put 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





where the plant roots will most likely 








feed, and this means they should be 
put neither extremely deep nor left 
on the surface of the ground A 
moderate depth and well mixed with 
the soil will give best results. 

* kK * 

If the oats have a yellow, unthrifty 
look, an application of from 75 to 100 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
will likely pay. From the 10th to the 
20th of March will usually be the best 
time to do this, making the applica- 
tion broadcast when the dew is off 
the plants and harrowing in with a 
drag harrow. 

* x 

It’s none too early to arrange for 
an abundance of summer legume seed 
to sow in the corn and after the oats. 
In this connection, farmers nearly 
everywhere in the Cotton Belt should 
try at least a few Early Speckled 
velvet beans. This is a short season 
bean, maturing seed as far north as 
Arkansas, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, is a prolific seed producer, and 
a very excellent forage and soil-im- 
proving crop to plant with corn. Seed 
are now quoted as low as $1.50 and 
$2 a bushel and, inasmuch as a bushel 
will plant from four to six acres, the 
cost of seeding is lower than for any 
legume we know of. 

+ ee 


If you haven’t one already it will 
pay you to make a crimson clover 
seed stripper for harvesting the crop 
of clover seed. This stripper should 
be made now, so that it will be ready 
next month when the seed get ripe. 
A free bulletin and plans for making 
this stripper may be had by writing 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 

+e * 

Don’t forget the garden, because a 
good garden is a pretty large part of 
a good living. The hardier garden 
crops should already be well under 
way, while the end of the month, par- 
ticularly in the lower half of the 
South, should see such crops as corn, 
snap beans, kale, parsnips, ete., 
started. 





A Quick and Easy Way to Dehorn 
Cattle 

I SAW in a recent issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer an article on how 

to dehorn cattle, by Prof. Templeton. 

I am just a common farmer, but I 

will dehorn a cow before the Profes- 

sor gets his ropes fixed. 


IT have two posts, about 15 feet apart. 


I use two five-eighths inch grass 
ropes. With one I make a halter, and 


with three good Negro boys I go to 
work, slip the halter on, letting it 
come behind the ears. I then loop the 
other around both hind legs, 
throw around the posts and 
pull, when the cow comes down. She 
can’t get up, and I am ready for work. 


rope 
ropes 


I take off one horn, catch her fore 
feet, turn her over, and take off the 
cther, and let her get up. I generally 
use a little disinfectant of some kind, 
but I don’t know that it is really nec- 
essary. I have never had any bad 
results. 

If you dehorn after February 15th, 
there is some danger of flies. I do 
not like the chute; I have never seen 
one in which the cow would not hurt 
herself worse struggling, than does 
the cutting off of the horns. 

J. C. ESHMAN. 

Abbott, Miss. 





THE MAN WHO QUITS 


‘RHE man who quits has a brain and hand 


As good as the next; but he lacks the 

sand 

That would make him stick with a courage 
stout ‘ 

To whatever he tackles and fight it out. 

* * * 

“For the man who quits lets his chances 
slip, 

Just because he’s too lazy to keep his grip. 

The man who sticks goes ahead with a 
shout, 

While the man who quits joins the ‘down 
and out’.” Exchange, 
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AN IMPORTANT IMPLEMENT 





NE of the most important farm 

implements is sadly neglected 
on many Southern farms. It can 
be bought for five cents or less. 
Yet an intelligent use of it can 
save a farmer hundreds of dollars. 
Use of it will in many cases turn 
an unprofitable farm into a profit- 
able one or wiil increase the 
profits where some are already 
being made. This marvelous farm 
implement is the common lead 
pencil. Most farmers do too little 
“figuring” for their own gocd.— 
Clemson Bulletin. 











A Live Community Betterment Assc- 
ciation 
HE St. Paul’s Community Better- 
ment Association, a local organi- 
zation in the St. Paul neighborhood, 
Rowan County, having as its objects 
the uplift of the community morally, 
socially, physically and educationally, 
and the welfare of all people in the 
community, is a rather a new depar- 
ture in Rowan County. 


It has now been in working order 
something over six months, and has 
a membership of thirty-five. Regular 





meetings are held twice a month, at | 
which time rural problems are dis- | 
cussed, health bulletins studied and | 


many other things for the good of 
the community. At last week’s meet- 
ing tuberculosis was the topic, and 
helpful addresses were made by Prof. 
E L. Cline, of Mulberry Academy, 
ana T. D. Brown. 


an address on “The Danger of Flies”, 
also “Rural Sanitation,” two very im- 
portant matters with any rural com- 
munity. 


The names and addresses of all 
members of the Association are now 
on file with the State Board of 
Health, and bulletins are received and 
studied. 

In addition to the above, the asso- 
ciation maintains a playground, where 
every Saturday afternoon games of 
tennis, croquet, basket ball, volley 
ball, etc., are enjoyed by the mem- 
bers. Shortly steps will be taken to- 
wards the building of a hall suitable 
for meetings and public gatherings. 

T. D. BROWN. 

Salisbury, N. C. 





Says Livestock the “One Best Bet” 


| i ped before the livestock meeting 
began recently, Salisbury was 
flooded with roughage, mostly wild 
swamp hay, baled wheat straw and 
shucks. Many loads couldn’t be sold 
at all and had to be hauled back 
home. Some of the farmers had count- 
ed on the presence of so many fine 
cattle making a market for their 
feed but of course fine cattle aren't 
fed such stuff as that. The Aber- 


The next meeting | 
of the Association will be featured by | 


(9) 328 














deen-Angus cattle were fed nothing | 


but red clover hay and I suppose the 
dairy cattle got the same. 

That same day a big butcher was 
out of pork. He told me he had or- 
dered two hogs from the country to 


be delivered that morning at 11 cents | 


a pound, dressed, but the farmer had 
not brought them in. He said that 
pork was scarce. Eleven cents dress- 


ed isn’t a fancy price, considering | 


what the consumer pays, but a 75- | 


pound pig would have brought more 
money than a ton of straw, shucks or 
inferior hay. A hog won’t eat straw 
and shucks, but beef cattle will. And 
I seldom have seen much baling go- 
ing on on farms where many hogs are 
raised. Livestock looks to me the 


one best bet in the South today. How 


much easier too, to market a 75- 


pound pig than a ton of straw. As to | 


cattle, whenever I’ve an Angus beast 
to sell, people come a long distance to 
buy it, and when they take him away, 
Goslar Farm hasn’t lost any appre- 
ciable amount of plant food, either. 


Salisbury, N. C 
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John Deere Syracuse Plows 
The Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 





John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


he pete ia shares fit perfectly—extra shares go on Ce. hip high to the top. Wheels out of way 


easily. A smooth joint is formed between share and 
moldboard and share draws up snugly to its place. 


axle is patented. 


when loading. Mounting the beater on the 


Write for Spreader booklet. 


Remember that Syracuse cast shares are chilled 
throughout their entire cutting edge and point. 
The under side of point and cutting edge is also 
chilled—of vital importance in preserving the proper 
pitch and extending the period of usefulness. 


Three exclusive John Deere Spreader features: 
[1] Beater on the axle—nothing else like it. [1] 


[2] Revolving Rake—load moving back to beater 
revolvesthe rake. Draft actually less. Even 























Two bolts in the share instead of one and there is {3] 
a rib on back of share that strengthens share and 

standard. Lug holds moldboard and share closely 

together. 


In addition John Deere Syracuse Plows are built 
with long handles, which produce steady running 
qualities and make the plow handle easily. 


Write us for free literature on the 1361 series— 
chilled plows, left hand, that work well in sandy and 
gravelly soils as well as in loam, turn sod perfectly 
and have sufficient curvature to pulverize in stubble 
land. 


Also the 1878 series, a complete line of right and 
left hand cast beam chilled plows; the 501 series, 
sloping landside chilled plows and the 16 series hillside 
plows, light weight and clean turning. 





John Deere Two-Way Plow 
Steel Frame—Patent Auto Foot Frame-Shift 


Te practical and convenient for working soil 
all in one direction on hillsides or elsewhere. 
Also adapted for plowing irregular shaped pieces 
of land or any other kind of plowing. 


Auto foot frame-shift works with same exactness 
as automobile pedals. Slizht foot pressure swings 
frame and moves working plow the exact degree re- 
quired. A patented feature. 


Automatic horse lift—no work for operator. Each 
plow independent of other—each has its own depth 
regulating lever and lifting device. 


The lug automatically unlocks when plow is com- 
pletely raised; the driver, therefore, has both hands 
free to manage the team. 

Automatic shifting hitch—clevis always drops 
automatically in position ahead of working plow. 


And here is another good feature of this plow— 
jointers are attached with clamps and set screws. 
Ordinary weakening hole through beam is thus 
avoided. 

Position of jointers on beam can be adjusted to 
suit nature of land to be plowed. Rolling coulter 
can be used in conjunction with jointer—an advant- 
age in very trashy land. Write for free booklet. 


implements. Worth dollars. 


No. X-2. 


spread certain—no bunching. {2) 
Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron Drive—requires 

no attention. 
working of the spreader. (3) 


Performs wonders in the 





Dain System Side Rake 
The Left Hand Rake 


HE tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 

hand instead of right—follows the mower closely, 
places hay upon clean stubble and puts it in medium 
size windrows with bulk of leaves inside and majority 
of stems outside. 


This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 


Hay is air-cured, not sun-scorched, retainsits color, 
nutrition, feeding value and sells for more money. 
Writ. for free booklet describing the Dain System 
- of Air Curing Hay. 





IZ 
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R. & V. Engines 


Dependable Farm Power 


“R&V 


99 Triumph—always develops rated 


horse power—made in 1, 1}, 2}, 4, 6, 


8,10,12, 16 and 20 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 

Easily started; perfect speed control (speed can be 
varied 40 per cent without stopping engine). Complies 
with insurance regulations. Hopper cooled—a 
simple, efficient system that does not require long 
pipes and numerous fittings. 

High grade throughout. Inspect the extra guard 
ring over piston pin to prevent possibility of scoring 
cylinder. Ask about the ‘‘R & V” oscillating mag- 
neto. Write for free booklet. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple- 

ments and how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclopedia of farm 
Describes and illustrates: Plows for Light Tractors; Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 
Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Mowers, Self- 
Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. This book sent free to every 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 









The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. It scalps 
the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. With ff 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. 

The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of culti- 
vation — it works above crop roots and makes such a per- 
fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether it 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! You can make 
every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if you 
hoed it by hand and 
also cut your usual 
labor cost in half. 

We guarantee that if the 
Fowler and the principle it teaches 
do not increase your crop yield your money 


refunded, 
It tells the whole story. 


Get our book. 
It’s free. Send a postal today. ZY 


E HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 Eme 


Says: 
“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 

or 3 inches thick 
* should be maintained.” 











Harriman. Tennessee 








If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
| send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 
CARL HAMMER. | on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Then call 











Even a little acorn refuses to re- 
main buried. Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 
grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 


Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
The best business fertilizer is 


Good Advertising. 


The Progressive 
Farmer 











Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 











CASE Steam Tractors 


Case still believes in steam for power. In some 
localities, of course, gas is best. Soif it’s steam you want, remem- 
ber that there is a Case steam engine for you. These “old re- 
liables’’ come in seven sizes—from 30h. p. up to 110 h. p. 

In the steam field, Case tractors have long been acknowledged 
the leaders. Owners have always praised their simplicity and 
stability of construction, their economy in operation and their 
constant power. Official tests have further proved our claims. 


Simplicity Means a Great Deal 


In our claims for superiority we lay great stress upon the simplicity of 
Case steam engines. For instance, the generous size of the fire-box and 
the space before it, which permit of freedom in firing, are features which 
appeal to alloperators. ‘The working parts, too, are in full view and within 
easy reach. It is just such things as these that mark Case tractors in dis- 
tinction to others. 

Simplicity and ease of operation, taken in connection with economy, 
together with time, labor and fuel saving qualities, have made Case tractors 
decidedly profitable. Those who have used them can tell you. 

There are many, many features, but here are a few: 


1. Simplicity: As illustrated by the fact that we build the single engine 
type only. 
2. Stability: As shown by the fact that our boilers are built so well that they 
meet the law requirements of practically every country in the world. 
This means that anyone can us2 his Case steam engine anywhere. 
Economy: Case steam engines have won in every contest for fuel and 
water in which they have been entered. 
Accessibility: All working parts are in full view of the operator. 
Power: Case steam engines develop more power per pound of 
weight than any other. 


Famed for 74 Years 


Since 1842 Case machinery has known world fame. 
For years, even in the face of the popularity of the gas 
tractor, we have continued to refine and improve Case 
steam engines. Our lines stand today with an unmatch- 
able pedigree. In them are embodied all our experience 
in designing and manufacture. 

Every man who is considering the purchase of a 
steam tractor must be familiar with Case and its 
merits. Comparisons should be made—much can be 
learned from the experience of other Case owners, 
We make Case steam tractors in seven sizes: 30, 40, 
50,65, 75, 80 and 110 h. p. Cu, g 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. Ne) 


(Incorporated) Founded 1842 
329Huron St., Racine, Wisconsin 


The Sign of 

Mechanical 

Excellence 
the World Over 








PRIETO 


Leaders in Other Lines of 
Agricultural Machinery 


CASE Caitaiog 


Case gas tractors, Case threshing machines, S Your Name ona 

Case road machinery, Case automobiles,andevery & reget 

Case product is each a dominant factor in its Postal Will | be) 
44, aw 


\) 


own field. Write today for our complete Case Cata> Sm : ae 

log. It is an album of information that should be under TT > 

the reading lampinevery farm sittingroom. Itisbeauti- 

fully printed, with many interesting scenes and reproductions in color. No 
farmer should miss having it. Especially when it costs you only one penny fora 
postal card to get it. Merely write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” 














More Potato Profits 


ACHINERY may make all the difference between profit and no profit in 


growing potatoes. Get the right ones. We makecomplete lines of planting, 
weeding, cultivating, spraying, ridging and digging tools, all of which we 
guarantee. | 80 years of factory and farm experience back ofthem. We'd like 


to tell you about all 





HE Southern 
offered many 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE GREEN MANURE AND SOUR SOIL MYTH 





Little or No Evidence to Show That Green Crops Plowed Under 
Sour Soils—Cutting Off the Moisture Is Far More Likely the Cause 


of Any Trouble That May Occur 


By Prof. J. C. Temple, Bacteriologist, Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia 


farmer has been 
suggestions as to 

what crops he can _ profitably 
grow to take the place of cotton, but 
one very profitable one seems to have 


| been overlooked. This one is now too 


little grown, and there is no likelihood 


| of there being any over-production in 


led. This 


the future, and it has the additional 
advantage that all that can be raised 
can be profitably used where produc- 
valuable crop is home- 


| grown nitrogen to be used in improv- 


| ing our depleted soils. 


Possibly the 


| fact that an acre of cowpeas or simi- 


|need_ for 


lar crop of legumes can take from the 


air from 50 to 150 pounds of nitrogen 
| annually is so well known that no one 
| has cared to mention it; yet it is a 


way by which a farmer can make an 


i acre of land take from the air $10 to 


$30 worth of fertility. 
An Exploded Theory 


HE use of green manures for soil 
improvement is about as old as is 
agriculture. Their use has been the 
main factor in keeping the soils of 


| Europe in their high state of produc- 
tivity after centuries of cultivation. 


Americans, and particularly those in 
the southeastern states, have failed to 
avail themselves of this method of 
soil improvement. The failure to do 
so is not due to the lack of suitable 
crops nor because there has been no 
growing — soil-improving 
plants, but seems to be due to a rath- 
er groundless fear that these green 
manures will “sour” the land. That 
this fear is widespread throughout 
the cotton states is not to be denied, 
but it is about as hard to find any 
foundation for it as for the belief in 
“hollow tail.” It is true that the ma- 
jority of text books on agriculture 
emphasize the possibility of making 
the soil acid by plowing under green 
crops, but it is very hard to find the 
man who started the report. After 
diligent search through the literature 
published in the past 30 years, the 
writer has reached the conclusion 
that it originated from the making of 
a false analogy, that of comparing a 
soil with a silo. The reasoning seem- 
ed to have been that because clover 
when put in a pit silo became acid the 
same thing would occur if the clover 
were plowed under. The vast differ- 
ence between this method of food 
preservation and the common process 
of decay was lost sight of. In the silo 
there is almost a complete exclusion 
of air, while in the freshly plowed soil 
it is abundant. 

There are no data to show that in- 
corporating green cover crops with 
the soil has increased its acidity, and 
no chemist has reported finding more 
acid in a green manured soil than in 


| an adjoining soil without the green 
| manure. 


A great many farmers claim 
that they have obtained poor yields 
following the turning of a green crop, 
and that the low yield was due to 
souring the land; but poor crops have 
followed deep plowing and shallow 
plowing, heavy fertilization and light 


the process of decay begins, and will 
continue till the disintegration of the 
plant constituents is complete. Chem- 
ist and bacteriologist agree that when 
protein is decomposed, in presence of 
air, ammonia is formed. This am- 
monia would immediately neutralize 
any acids formed. McBeth, Scales, 
and Smith United States Department 
of Agriculture, found that none of the 
soil organisms could decompose crude 
fiber or cellulose so as to produce an 
acid from it. Under certain condi- 
tions acids can be formed from nitro- 
gen-free extracts, and it is possible 
that some acids, such as lactic, pro- 
pionic and butyric, are formed-in the 
process of decay in the soil; but all of 
these acids are excellent food mate- 
rials for soil fungi, and the acids 
would be destroyed as fast as pro- 
duced. At the Georgia Experiment 
Station we have added as much as 1 
per cent of lactic acid to soil and have 
found that it disappeared within a 
week, and that in two weeks the ni- 
trifying bacteria were working as if 
nothing had ever happened. 

Nothing in Cowpeas That Is Not in 

Stable Manure 


NE of the leading arguments used 

by popular writers’ against the 
use of green manures is that they 
stop nitrification. There is no experi- 
mental evidence to support this the- 
ory, but to the contrary the Georgia 
Experiment Station has found that 
when cowpea vines were added to soil 
at rate of 50 tons per acre nitrifica- 
tion went on faster than it did before, 
or faster than it did in soils receiving 
a liberal application of ammonia sul- 
phate (Georgia Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 103, page 9). Since the 
amount of green material used here 
was four to five times greater than 
the farmer will ever have occasion to 
turn under, it is clear that he need 
not have any worries about a stop- 
page of nitrification in field practice. 
These experiments, conducted at a 
temperature of 80 to 85 degrees, also 
answer the contention that hot 
weather leads to souring. 

Why the farmer is willing to use all 
the cow manure that he can get and 
objects to green manures is hard to 
understand, after a comparison of the 
composition of the two has been 
made. Their relative composition is: 
fe 
S 
= 


Protein 


Green cow- 

peas .... 83.6 ‘ 2. 4.8 ‘ 0.4 
Cow manure 81.: .3$ 0: 8.5 8.% 0.49 

There is nothing in the cowpeas to 
produce acid that is not in the ma- 
nure; then why should the cowpeas 
be feared and the manure praised as 
a soilimprover? Director Thorne, of 
the Ohio Station, (Farm Manures 
page 210) says: 

“It is probable that experiences 
similar to the above (the reference is 
to a corn failure following plowing 
under rye late in a dry season, dis- 
cussed on page 209) have given rise to 


the idea that the turning under of 
green material may ‘sour’ the soil. 
Such a green crop might amount to 
10 or 15 tons to the acre, or less than 
such an application of manure as 
many farmers apply; it probably 
would not decompose in soil any 
more rapidly than would manure, nor 
give rise to products containing any 
greater acidity. It would seem, there- 
fore that the occasional unfavorable 


fertilization, etc. Did the soil sour in 
these instances? It is highly proba- 
ble that other and more rational ex- 
planations could be found for all poor 
yields assigned to “sour” soils due to 
turning under green crops. 


potato machines but have room here for one only. 


put one piece in every space and only one. Isn’t it better 
Potato Planters to plant right to make everv foot of ground count and none 
of the rest of the work wasted? Saves one or two bushels of seed on every acre. Sold 
with or without fertilizer distributor, Other potato machines are Riding and Walking 
Cultivators, Four and Siz Row Sprayers (also one with low nozzles to reach underside 
of leaves), Potato Diggers, Weeders and Ridgers. 

Ask your dealer to show them but write us for separate book 

for each line. Sent Free to all who state in which they 

are interested. How many acres are you going to plant? 


Bateman Manufacturing Co., Box 895. « Grenloch, N. J. 
We also make Garden Tools for practical farmers and Sprayers of every kind 





There are a number of reasons that 
argue against the probability of green 
| manures making soils sour, but be- 
| fore any discussion of these, consider 
the composition of green cowpeas 








Potato Ridger Potato 


Digger 


With Disks if 
ted 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 


Then call 





and see if it is probable that an acid 
soil would result from their decay. 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding” gives 
the composition of green cowpeas as, 
water 83.6 per cent, ash 1.7 per cent, 
protein 2.4 per cent, crude fiber 48 
per cent, nitrogen-free extract 7.1 per 
cent, and fat 0.4 per cent As soon as 
the plants are wrapped in moist soil 


effect observed from the turning un- 
der of green manures should be as- 
cribed to previous exhaustion of the 
water supply, and not to any excess- 
ive production of deleterious acids.” 

If this were not enough to convince 
the most skeptical, there remains the 
experience of the farmers of Italy 
who have been turning under clovers 
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MeLCeed? 


Money | 
With (i 
This Mill Qa 


Flour 


it’s your opportunity to 
get into a good, money-making business 
7 on comparatively small capital. No pre- 
vious milling experience_ necessary for 
you to make good steady money from 
the very start with this money-making 


“Midget Marvel 


F ‘SELF-CONTAINED 
LOUR MIL 
With it, you easily command the flour 
trade of your section, as it makes “A 
Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper,” It’s a 
complete roller flour mill system all con- 
densed in frame; requires very little 
eapital, pc _. or attention torun. Comes 
in 12%, 25 & 50 bbls. a day capacity finest 
roller flour. We'll put in one for you on 
80 days’ free trial, money-back guarantee 
This ae art ie Pe ys — 
with ourconfidential free sales 
Book 


FRE helps. Write for our free 



























book, ““The Story of a Won- 
derful Flour Mill,”’ prices, 
plans, letters from owners 





telling how it is making 
money for them and will 
make money for you. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY, Inc. 


1510 Fourth St., OWENSBORO KY, 

















More Money from 


Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Grow more Corn and other | 
crops, but select your seed for all 


Lint. 


with the greatest care. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money; 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director | 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 








Don’t Pay War Prices 
For Your Fertilizers 








titel be fooled. That’s just what 
you are doing. All the phosphor- 
us you get in commercial fertilizers 
you are paying for on the basis of 


Sulphurie Acid at War Prices 
Now is the time to break away from this Sul- 
phuric Acid slavery—break away forever, 
for something better—more lasting—more 
economical. 


FINELY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


(RUHM PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY) 
isthe answer. Our booklet and other litera- 
ture give full information and authorities 
showing availability of our material. Com- 
pare our prices with the War Priced Acid 
Phosphate. It is startling. Also think this 
over. 16% Acid Phosphate has 7 units phos- 
phorus. Ruhm’s Finely Ground 14% rock 
has 14 units of phosphorus. Write us. 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


Mines, Mt, Ploasant, Tenn. 
























































Room 2018 New York Office, 61 Broadway 
T 
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> TCCHoTIN FARM FENCES 
eas +4 ra No better fence made than Mason 
+t -o4 makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
oe? 3S We manufacture—and sell direct to 
acs 48” you, Every rod of Mason Fence is 
<3 Cent Guaranteed —60-Day Test 
mts ust prove it best or your money 
P. 
Re A Rod MH hack. No dealer or jobber can begin 


to save you as much as we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free, It’s full of fence information — shows farm, 
poultry and lawn fencesand gates. Lowest factory prices, 








The Mason Fence Co-, Box w,, Leesburg. O-} 
CANNERS %18° DOWN TO $5.00. We 


make highest priced and lowest 
priced canners made—big selection. Write for 
facts about the better kind of home canners. 

SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO. 
No. 325 Main Street Chattanooga, Tenn. 











‘for two thousand years, under climatic | 
conditions more nearly tropical than | 
those of the cotton states. The use } 
of green manures. has. not soured the 
lands of Italy, France, Germany, Eng- | 
land, or the northern. United States, | 
but has increased their productivity; ! 
and it is safe to say that the same re- | 
sults would be obtained here. ; 

Nothing in the above is intended in | 
any way to detract from the often 
given advice to use lime freely on the 
land, as the greater part of the land 
in the Cotton Belt is naturally defi- 
; cient in lime, and- heavy cropping 
tends to further deplete this limited 
supply. Liberal applications of ground 
limestone will greatly increase the 
yield of most of the legumes, and thus 
give a larger harvest of nitrogen and 
furnish more organic matter to be 
turned under. 

If every farmer could arrange his 
crop rotation so as to have a crop cf 
; some legume to plow under as often 
jas once in four years it would greatly 
reduce the need of purchasing expen- 
sive nitrogenous fertilizers, and also 
build up the soil productivity by im- 
proving the physical condition of the 
soil. Plan to give it a trial-in 1916. 





Fine Success With Soy Beans 


T IS time now to seriously consider 

putting in a big crop of legumes 
this season as a solution to the fertil- 
izer problem. When considering the 
| question, don’t overlook the soy bean. 
| 1 may have something to say about 
other beans and legumes before | 
bring this to a close, but I want to 








some of as poor land as there is in 
Mississippi with soy beans. This par- 
ticular piece of land has been in culti- 
vation 25 years and had been cropped 
/in cotton till it would not make more 
than 200 pounds to the acre. In the 
spring of 1914 I bedded this piece of 
land, which was a lignt sandy loam, 
with a one-horse plow; about the 
middle of April I rebedded it and 
drilled about three pecks of beans to 
the acre. Had previously drilled 100 
; pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
‘to the acre. I secured a fine stand of 
beans and they grew surprisingly 
well to be on poor land, I cultivated 
as for cotton or peas, shallow and 





| 
{ 
| 
i 


level. 
They grew to a height of three to 
five feet and made about a ton of 


good hay to the acre, better hay, in 
fact, than peavine hay. 

In the spring of 1915 I broke the 
{same ground with a two-horse plow 
‘and got it in shape to be put in corn. 
| I used no fertilizer in 1915, but culti- 
vated freely. The corn that followed 
soy beans erery off as well as that we 
used barnya-G manure under, and 
made a bumper crop for such dand, 
every stalk making one or more ears. 
We gathered some 25 bushels of corn 
to the acre, compared to about 5 in 





1913. We have another piece of land 
that was in beans in 1915 that we shall 
make another cheap crop on this 
year. And we shall put plat number 


one back in beans this year and fol- 
low it with a winter cover crop for 
our next year’s corn crop. 

Of course we sow cowpeas in corn 
middles at laying by and they are 
good, but the beans are better in their 
place, as they do equally well as peas 


after oats or other winter-sowed 
crops. There is another thing I have 


not mentioned, and that is that the 
i beans make an abundant crop of seed, 
which can be threshed with any 
threshing machine and sold at a good 
price, or they may be left in the field 
and hogged off at a profit. 

T,. b. LOT, 


+ Seminary, Miss. 





PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


A Missouri 


man was being tried on a 
charge of assault. The state brought into 
court as the weapons used a rail, an ax, a 
pair of tongs, a saw and a rifle. The de- 
fendant's counsel exhibited as the other 
man’s weapons a scythe blade, a pitchfork, 
a pisto] and a hoe. 

The jury’s verdict is said to have been: 


tell the readers of The Progressive | 
Farmer about how we have built up; 





“Resolved, That we, the jury, would have 
given one dollar cach to have seen the 
tight!" -—-Exchange, 
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Money Saved Is 
Money Earned 


fered -Rumely GasPull tractor com- 
mences to cut down farm costs the 
first day you put it on the pay roll. The 
“many job” tractor it has come to be 
called and it lives up to its name. 


Probably the first thing that will appeal to you . 
in the GasPull is its light weight and extreme 
ease of handling. It weighs only 11,000 pounds 
and you can turn it on a 15-ft. circle. The con- 
venience of levers, a safety cranking device and 
dependable foot brake help make operating easy. 


The GasPull is equipped with a smooth-running, 
powerful motor, all working parts are efficiently 


lubricated and fully protected from dirt and the 
weather, 


The GasPull is as handy, powerful and efficient on the 
belt as at the draw-bar. It easily handles a thirty-inch 
separator to its full capacity. There is, of course, abso- 
lute freedom from sparks. 


You will find that the GasPull completely fills the bill 
wherever there is plowing to be done, crops to plant and 
harvest, loads to haul, grain to thresh, roads to build, or 
wherever power is required to cut down farm expenses 
and increase farm profits. 


Then, there’s the price. Without making comparisons 
here, we can safely say that there is no better tractor 
value on the market. You may be sure that a GasPull 
costs much less than the horses or mules it will displace, 
can be maintained at much less cost and will do more 
work, Made in one size—15-30 horsepower, 


Ask our nearest branch fora catalog and full information, 


Advance-Rumely lines include Rumely traction plows, the famous 
OilPull tractor, and the new All Purpose small farm tractor, thresh- 
ers, Steam engines, hullers and huskers—all dependable machines 
and backed by Advance-Rumely service, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CoO. 
La Porte (Incorporated) Indiana 


BESSQOSBIVUUTE SOSA Ee 
9483842825332 see ieee eee samniananmmenenaa al 





New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn, Dallas, Tex. 

















Grind Your Limestone—Save $1 to $2 Per Ton 


Your soil must have lime to keep it from becoming sick and sour. Ground Jime- 
stone, as you know, is much better than burnt lime. If you have limerock in your 
neighborhood, why not grind it right on your farm and save from 
£1.00 to $2.00 per ton? 


Che Jeffrey LIMEPULVER. 


This machine will handle big rocks weighing 60 pounds or more, and atone & 
operation reduce them to the finest ground limestone, It gives an output of 
from 10 to 70 tons per day. You can make from#10 to $100 a day grinding for 
your neighbors. Pulverizes to any fineness, or crushes rock for road and con- 
erete work. Guaranteed—lasts a lifetime. Sold from factory direct to you. 
FREE TRIAL! Get our catalog and tria) offer that enables 
you to try the LIMEPULVER right on your own farm, 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. (26) 

283 First Ave., Columbus, O. 















Sizes to Suit 

Engines From 
6 Horsepower to 
30 Horsepower 

















MONEY IN PEANUTS | 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut | T IS 


THROUGH US 


Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled } One letter, one money order—and it all 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. | attended to May we serve you > : 
Full information free. May we serve you? ; ; 


COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ILIZERy FACTS No27 


“FIGHT the 
Boll Weevil with 
FERTIUZER 


“t 
ot 


The greatest enemy 
of the Southern farmer 


this season in more than half the cot- 
ton belt is the Mexican Boll Weevil, 
which is.every, year adding fifty miles 
or more, to his: conquered territory. 


Hastening the maturity of cotton, 
more liberal use of fertilizers, is the best weapon 
against the pest. 


through 
It is. the only plan that has had 


much real success in the fight. 

The Entomological Departments of: the United 
States, and of the various Southern States, em- 
-phasize especially that fertilizers be liberaliy ap- 
plied to hurry the plant’s growth, and the selec~ 
tion of early maturing: varieties of cotton. seed. 
The five principal facts to be remembered ‘in fight~ 
ing the Boll: Weevil are: 


Liberal application of cemmercial fertiliz- 
ers with the use of all barn. yard manures 


available. 


Early planting and the selection of early 
maturing: varieties of cotton 

Rotation of crops so that last year’s cot- 
ton acres will not be put in cotton this 


season. 


Protecting wild birds—a specific agency 
inst the Boll Weevil. 
ut the Cotton Stalks. and plow under 
immediately after last cotton picking. 


This Committee will be glad to furnish free, on 


request, BULLETIN NO. 9, givin 
instructions for combatting the Boll 


Write also for free copy ot Bulletin No. 


more exact 
eevil. 


See 


“FARMING WITHOUT POTASH.” 


SOIL 


IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 


Atlanta, Ga, U. S. A. 





SAVE MONEY! 


Buy an All Purpose Engine 


Usable on Binders 


PROF. I. W. DICKERSON of the Farm 
Mechanics Department, University of [lli- 


nois, says:— 





“By all means. purchase engines for general 
purpose work in future, of such design as to 
werk properly on grain and corn binders, manure 


spreaders, potato diggers, etc., in season.” 


All Purpose & Binder Engine 


“Goesae Goes Rienr” 


if EXACTLY FILLS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
4 H.P. Size fits.5, 6, 7 and 8 ft. binder and 
sells. at the low price of $150.00, including 
extras not found on common stationary 
engines. 

Get our Golden Harvest Catalog which describes this 


engine in detail—weil worth writing for. 


Tue fay’ Meror COMPAKY 
LANSING, MIcKIeAN, U,S.A. 
18 Gray Street 





RENEW ALI YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money We 
make a special club on any 
wish. 
One letter 
attended to 
May we serve 


wiht gladly 
papers you may 


one order 


moneys 


you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





set rid of rats get 


Non-Poisonous. Guaranteed to destroy the 
»s 7 rat and mouse pest from gorncribs, bins, poul- 
try houses, stables, ete.” -No results, no pay. 
Box 10¢; Doz, boxes $1 e.\st of Miss.; $1.20 
west of Miss. If your dealer can't supply you 
order direct. Write for catalog, tt tells the story. 
Berga Beard Mfg.Co,) !2 Steuben Street, 
ceBen: ts Brooklyn, N. Y. 





{ WEEKLY REMINDERS FROM 
| SUNNY HOME 


'We Need to Do Better Plowing— 

; Keep More Sod Crops Growing on 

; the Place—Handling the Manure 
to Best Advantage 


ET’S plow better when we do 
plow! Isn’t that a fine resolution 
ito keep in mind, not only at the first 
{ofa New Year, but all the 
through? [| 
soa, 


year 
think 
especially in 
our South coun- 
try, where are so 
many sorts and 
conditions of soil 
that are very de- 
pendent. upon 
good plowing for 
their maximum 
production. And 
| MR. FRENCB. by. good plowing, 
I do not mean simply deep breaking, 
.but careful turning of the furrow 
slices, and proper width of furrow, 
to enable us to secure all the bene- 
fits of frosts, rains, air, etc., that ac- 
company good breaking of land. I 
am a great believer in aerating land, 
that is, getting it in shape so air can 
| get all about among the soil particles 
; and lend its vivifying effe-t to the 
| soil. bacteria that are so necessary to 
; the best growth of plants. 
* kK 
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This is one of the reasons. | have 
; insisted, and still insist, that we must 
' have a greater percentage of our 
; acres growing sod crops, that by rea- 
; son of the burrowing of their roots 
| and their decay in the soil, make for 
{ splendid soil aeration. If we would 
| have our heavy soils in splendid 
; mechanical condition because of be- 
jing well filled with organic matter 
j and well tilled, the supplying of the 
other conditions necessary to the 

growth of good crops would be a 

simple matter: for it is the everlast- 
ling hard, compact, run -together 

condition of much of our clay soils 
everywhere, that keeps down crop 
{ yields, because soils in that condi- 
' tion cannot receive or contain much 
; moisture and are deficient in bac- 
teria also, which means that they are 
dead. 

} We have 25,000,000 acres of land in 
; our South country that needs nothing 
' as much as it needs to be “busted” up 
; and crammed full of organic matter. 
| This thing alone would make fairly 
| productive soils where it is not now 
producing crops sufficient to pay the 
! cost of tending. 

* * * 

Some days ago I heard a man using 
heated language over the fact that 
broom straw was about to take his 
place. .I remarked to myself that if 
this plant could have had charge of 
the place for the past ten years it 
would have been a far better place 
than the owner had made it. And 
could the broom straw and lespedeza 
have been grazed by good cattle dur- 
ing the six warm months of the year, 
| the farm would have produced more 
dollars than it has produced for the 
man who has been patching around 
| over it with a little plow. 

Nature generally knows what she 
is about, and there is no question 
about this being the case when she is 
attempting to cover bare land with a 
sod, and if we do not give her better 
material to work with we should not 
find fault if she makes use of the 
best cover she can lay hold of. And I 
never saw nature set fire to a broom 
straw field, but have seen her drop the 
old crop down on top of the land for 
a mulch and cover, and shoot the 
new plants up through this mass of 
decaying organic matter, and they 
seemed to like it. I judge from this 
| that nature’s idea is to keep a mulch 
|on top of the land, whenever possi- 


| ble. 








* * * 


The handling of the stable and lot 
} manure on the farm is a matter that 
lholds a growing interest for our 
| folks because the supply of this va! 
| uable farm product is gradually 
,}creasing, and the 


in 


understanding 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 


among our people of its great value 
to the land im several ways is grow- 
ing also. How shall we apply the 
manure to the land? When? and 
why? are questions that. are coming 
to my desk with increasing fre- 
quency. | have always advocated 
the broadcasting of the manure, and 
do yet in all cases, unless there is a 
machine available for distributing in 
the rows at small cost. 
seemed to ‘me, however, that the 
chief function of stable manure 
should be the: strengthening of soil- 
building crops, especially the soil- 
building seds. of nearly every charac- 
ter. A little stable manure applied 
to a clover and grass sod for in- 
stance, because, probably, of its in- 
fluence upon the development of bac- 
terial life in. the soil, does wonders 
for the crop, instances having come 
under my notice where the succeed- 
ing crop has been doubled by the use 
as a top-dressing in winter, of six to 
seven tons of well fined manure per 
acre. This would pay $3. per ton for 
the manure, taking no account of its. 
influence upon. succeeding crops, and 
in these for two or three years would 
appear almost as marked! difference, 
I doubt if. as great benefit would. 
come from the application of a like 
amount of manure to the cort or 
cotton. crop direct. T have not hadi 
opportunity, however, to test the 
matter with drilling the product in 
the cotton rows. Theoretically, 
though, the sod crop would give op- 
portunity for greater development. of 
bacteria; for it is pretty definitely 
established, I believe, that bacterial 
action is more pronounced in sods 
than in bare soils. 

The when of applying manure, if 
the product be used to strengthen 
sods, is simple, just any time when 
the cro. on the land doesn’t inter- 
fere, when we have the manure, 
when we have the time to do the work, 
and whea the land is in condition 
that ic will not be injured by tramp- 
ing, an‘ the sooner aiter the ma- 
nure is ::ade that it gets on the land 
the bette>. Every load of the several 
hundreds that are made at Sunny 
Home ‘> spread on some sort of sod 
rop; \.inter grain, clover, mixed hay, 
or grass, ond the work is done when 
other wo-'!: is not pushing its strong- 
est. "Tis a “ne thing for land though, 
however it ‘s used. We will all agree 
upon this. point, at least, I am sure. 


A. L. FRENCH. 


[It has always 


A Gasoline Blow Torch to Burn Out 
Stumps 


AM a reader of your very vatuabie 
paper and note that you are al- 

ways anxious to obtain original ideas 

that may be helpful to the farmer. 

T am a Northern lawyer who pur- 
chased a plantation here and moved 
into this country one year ago, and 
am therefore not much of a farmer. 
I realized, however, the necessity of 
cleaning up, as. The Progressive Farm- 
er has repeatedly advocated, and the 
place I bought, like hundreds of oth~ 
ers, contains many old stumps, dead- 
ened trees and logs and debris. I had 
one deadened portion in particular 
that contained a couple of hundred 
old stumps and snags. 

The problem of getting rid of these 
confronted me. I found that if I 
could get a good fire started in the 
stumps I usually could burn them out, 
but this took a great deal of time 
and trouble, and especially on windy 
days it was difficult to get a fire start- 
ed. I then conceived the idea of get- 
ting a plumber’s gasoline blow torch, 
which I purchased for $2.40. This 
produces an intensely hot blue flame, 
and by the use of it I found that I 
could set fire to and burn almost all 
of the stumps and snags and set fire 
to and burn the big limbs and logs. 
The torch works so successfully for 
me in clearing up my place that I feel 
the idea may be worth something to 
many others. 

FRANK 
Miss 


B. PARKER. 


Utica, 





Saturday, March 4, 1916] 


Can you buy land at $35 per acre where 
you now are and make $55 per acre et 
on it, on a staple, field crop? Can you 
make that much net on any priced land 
in your section? Folks along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


are doing it. Wherever accurate reports are 
kept, the net profit per acre on peanuts aver- 
ages well above $50 per acre. J.T. Walker, 
near Jonesboro, Ark., made 45 bu, of threshed 
peanuts and 27 bales of peanut hay per acre, 
bringing $1 per bu. and $1 per bale. It cost him 
only $17 for planting, growing, threshing and 
harvest, leaving $55 per acre net. J.M. Story 
got $63 per acre net. Land like Mr. Story’s, 
costs only $35 to $50 per acre now. 


It’s the character of the land and climate that 
makes peanuts so profitable a crop down 
there; and the same conditions make other 
crops extra profitable. Take ribbon cane for 
instance: J,F Chenault, near Redwater,Tex., 
makes over 400 gallons ofsyrup per acre from 
ribbon cane, netting him $200 profit per acre 

Frank Federer came south to Brinkley, Ark., 
to escape the long, raw springs of Wisconsin; 
he says hecan raise as much there on $15 land 
as he did in Wisconsin on $200 land—because 
the soil is just as rich, the crop season is much 
longer and short winters cut every expense. 


Two free books! 


Written by a farmer who knows what any 
farmer elsewhere would want to know about 
a country that he was considering coming to. 
They tell about not only the character and 
cost of lands, climate, crops raised, etc., but 
aboutschools,churches,towns, 
social conditions, Brimful of 
actual photograph pictures 

taken on the ground.’’ Send 
me your name and address on 
& postal card today and get 
these free books now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P, A. 
1847 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo- 


Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
World's Best “4% 
icelelaiy 


Absolute ‘*rock bottom’”’ prices 
have now reached on the 
greatest roofing. Don’t invest 
acent in new roof covering, 
siding or ceiling for any build 
ing until you first get Edward’s 
wonderful freight prepaid “2s “, 
money-saving offer direct from_ Reo Stee 
the world’s largest factory of itskind. Cluster Shingles 
, Yim 


EDWARDS Tighicote £ 
Reo Steel Shingles , 


outlast three or four ordinary roofs— 3 

yet they actually cost less! gf eal “4 ba 
ing or repairs necessary; rot- fre- Spanish Metal Tile 
weather—rust-proof. Insurance cost 

is less because Edwards guarantee 

their roof against lightning. Easy 

to lay—no special tools needed. 





Edwards Patent 
time, 4 “‘Grip Lock’’ 
atented pro- [ij ! 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges are as 
heavily galvanized as body of sheet. 

Means no weak spots to rust and cor- 
rode, Edges and nail holes can’t rust. }}\) 


Garage $69.50 U 


Wide variety, many styles, all sizes 
of Portable, Fireproof, Metal Garages, Ws 
$69.50 and up. Lowest pricesever 4g 
‘made. Postal brings 64-Page 5; 
Garage Catalog—FREE, 


Freight Prepaid Offer 


on the lowest prices ever 
made on world’s best roofing. 

e make and sell direct 
from biggest factory of 
kind, Edwards Reo Tight- SS 
cote Steel Shingles, V-Crimped, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing 
at bed-rock bargain prices, 
Write for Free Roofing Sam- 
ples and your copy of Roofing 
Catalog No, 874. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 


324-374 Pike Street, ROOFING 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 


pascmetrae ot ge/ MKT 
ate! nteriockin: 
r Y SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


x prion protecting 
il he: 

the weatherand- The Edwards Mfz. Co., 

324-374 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Please send FREE samples, Freight- 

Paid gine and World’s Greatest 

Roofing k No, 374 


| 
| WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


making the roof gi! 
absolutely iy 





secceee 
Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 





| stitutes a good collar? 


| in 
other places where heavy hauling is | 





BUYING WORK HARNESS 


The Collar for the Horse Is of First 
Importance, and Too Much Care 
Cannot Be Exercised in Buying and 
Fitting It 


F I had a certain amount to spend 
for harness, I would buy the best 
collar to be obtained, a comfortable 
bridle, good lines and then expend 
the balance to the best possible ad- 


vantage for harness to go with them. | 





Of the items mentioned collars easily | 


come first; in these the horse per- 


forms his daily labor, day after day, | 


extending into weeks, months, years, 
and the comfort of the horse for that 
time is entirely in the hands of the 
purchaser. Any little extra cost 


| dwindles into insignificance when this 


is considered. 


Most of the horse collars sold 


throughout the country are faulty in 


many ways. 


This is not the fault of | 


the manufacturer or merchant, but of | 


the farmer who will buy nothing but 
a cheap article. The dealer handles 
goods for which he finds a ready sale, 
the same as you grow crops which 
have a ready market. 

The question arises as.to what con- 


is a collar made of good material, in 


{the best manner along proved lines. 
| A collar can hardly have too much | 


body or be too rigid in its make-up. 


In a word it | 


The larger body not only gives a larg- | 


ier shoulder bearing, but also sets the 


tug clear of the horse’s shoulders and | 


sides. 

The average dealer in showing a 
customer a collar will invariably twist 
and turn the collar 
how pliable it is. Flexibility in a col- 
lar is just exactly what is not wanted. 


about to show | 


We have ample proof of this by con- | 


sidering the kind of collars used by 
experienced teamsters where heavy 
hauling is regularly being done. The 
closed top collars are used exclusively 
the Canadian lumber camps, or 


being done. 
The correct fitting of a collar is al- 


| ways in the hands of the purchaser, 


but in the best interest of the horse 
let me advise you to forget the price 
and get the best there is in collars. 
Now as to the correct fitting of bri- 
dles: the first thing to be considered 





is comfort, and the biggest item con- | 
nected with bridle comfort is the bit. | 


It should be large enough that it will 
not chafe the mouth, and so made 
that the rings cannot pinch the lips. 


Many horses have been ruined by bits | 
that fit badly, or by the use of severe | 


bits, twisted wire, scissors and curb 
bits, developing in many cases into 


laggards and runaways. These things | 


can usually be averted by the use of a 
comfortably fitting bit from the first. 


The head piece of the bridle should | 


be as smooth as possible, with round- 
ed edges, and particularly should this 
be the case where the brow-band and 
head-piece come together. A sore 
spot from chafing is easy to make but 
hard to heal, and may cause the horse 
to become bridle shy. 


Traces, hames, back-bands and 


| breechings are all of enough import- 
|ance to warrant careful selection, but 


to me they do not seem of as much 
importance as the items mentioned 
before. Personally, | have had more 
satisfaction from the single-strap 
traces than from the doubled 
stiched variety. 


and | 


In the first place, the | 


single strap trace must be cut from | 
the choicest part of the hide, while | 


too often the very sorriest part of 
the hide is used in the stiched ones. 
The single strap trace will not chafe 
the horse as readily the thick 
stitched one, and if it is made of good 
material it will not stretch as readily 
when put to severe use. 

Fancy mountings may be attract- 
ive, but I had rather put the extra 


as 


cost in material, better workmanship 
and comfortable fittings, believing the | 


horse would thank me for my careful 

consideration were he able to express 

himself. P. T. HINES: 
McLeansville, N. C. 





@ave your papers and get a binder. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to Stock Raisers, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Stablemen, and all others interested in 


the Feeding of Live Stock 


The one objection to the feeding of cottonseed hulls 
is now eliminated. Lint, the trouble maker, is now 
being removed from the hulls. The South’s great- 
est forage can be fed with perfect safety. 


consist of the Aulls only. Patented machines remove 
the lint. ‘This means that the food is free from indigestible 
lint; that the nutritive elements are not carried off by lint; 
that nothing dangerous to the health of farm animals is fed. 


If you are feeding old style hulls remember that about 500 
pounds in every ton is lint which is not only worthless as 
food but injurious. In other words one dollar in every four 
that you spend for loose hulls is wasted. Every dollar in- 
vested in Buckeye Lintless Hulls buys a dollar’s worth of 
safe, nutritious forage. 


The only objection to feeding cottonseed hulls heretofore 
has been the lint. With the lint removed, they are the 
most economical and satisfactory forage you can use. 
Thercfore, you should not fail to investigate the Buckeye 
Lintless Hulls. 


Feed 50% Buckeye Lintless Hulls and 50% Buco Cotton 
Seed Feed and you have an easily mixed balanced ration. 
Buckeye Lintless Hulls and Buco Cotton Seed Feed can 
be shipped in mixed cars. : 


Write or wire to nearest mill at once 


The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company 


Department A 
Augusta, Ga. 
elma, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 














Two diskings in 
one with a double- 
action harrow! 


Save half the time and labor and have a better seedbed. 
Use a Cutaway (Ciark) Double Action Harrow. Its rigid 
main frame causes the rear disks to cut and turn all the land 
left by the fore disks—and with equal force. It will 


Quickly Cut, Pulverize and Level 


the toughest plowed land. The Curaway disks are of cutlery steel 
forged sharp—and they penetrate deep without bringing up stones and 
trash. Dustproof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect balance 
make light draft. Tongue truck not required —cldse hitch. Many 
Cutaway (CLarx)Harrowsin use 25 years and still giving splendid service. 
There’s a Curaway for every need and a @ze for every requirement. If 
your dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, write us direct. Be sure to 
send for our new free 
book, ““The Soil and 
Its Tillage.’ Plan 
now for better crops. 


THE CUTAWAY 
HARROW COMPANY 


997 MAIN STREET 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Disk Harrows 
and Plows 


Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 


ULVERTS 


of every type, as well as Tanks, Silos, Roofing and 
all forms of exposed sheet metal work, will give 
greatest service and resistance to rust—if made from 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE o97752.3155¢ 


Galvanized Sheets 
Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. Actual time and weather tests 
have proved that these sheets last longest under service conditions. Always demand 
APOLLO-K EYSTONE and accept no substitute. Look for the Keystone added below 
the Apollo trade-mark—it insures durability and lasting satisfaction, Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. Every farmer and owner of buildings should have a copy of our ter 
metal products, 


Buildings” booklet containing full information relative to forme 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Mr. Johnson used 
an Oliver No. 40 
Chilled Plow for 
Thirty-Five Years 


Mr. C. S. Johnson of Elnora, 
Indiana, has used an Oliver No. 
40 Plow every year for the past 
85 years in sandy loam. He 
states that the plow is in al- 
most perfect condition. 

Mr. Johnson’s experience is 
like that of many others who 
have used Oliver Plows from 
12 to 40 years. 

One would naturally expect 
a plow to rust away before that 
time. 

The illustration at the top is 
a piece of Oliver Chilled Metal 
exposed to the weather for at 
least 20 years. The rust on 
the surface was scraped off, re- 
vealing the little tell-tale Oliver 
chilled check marks plainly 
visible to the eye. i 

An Oliver Chilled Plow can- 
not deteriorate while standing 
idle because the removal of 
rust restores the _ polished 
mouldboard in as good condi- 
tion as when the plow was 
taken out of the ground after 
last being used. 

Any plow in the Oliver No. 
40 series wears from two to 
three times as long as you ex- 
pect the average plow to wear. 
Sold in all sizes from Goobers, 
small i-horse to large 3-horse. 


Write for circulars. = 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Plowmakers for the World 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ma & §- 
Johnson & 
his 35 year 
old Oliver 
No. 40. 






















SIGNAL —the new collar 


that young men prefer. Ask for 


SLD EEL 


The brand with the patented Tie- 
Protecting Shield and Graduated 
Tie-Space. Ask your dealer. 

HALL, HARTWELL @ CO., Troy, N.Y. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 





























MARCH TOBACCO FARM WORK 





A Farmer’s Letter Leads to a Discus- 
sion of the Fertilizer Problem—Val- 
ue of Ashes, Hen Manure, Stable 
Manure, Etc. 


HE following letter from a tobac- 
co farming reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is interesting and af- 
fords a text for my March suggest- 
ions to tobacco 
growers. This cor- 
respondent writes: 
“Fine tobacco has 
been produced on 
fresh land by the 
use of a little sta- 
ble manure. If you 
will turn about 
quickly you can 
now clean off an 
acre or two in due 


MR. MOSS 
time, as there is more potash in fresh 


land than in old. The best tobacco 
we made last year was where we 
burnt some brush on old land. I 


knew one man to make 1,200 pounds 
of fine tobacco per acre and used only 
a mixture of wood ashes and chicken 
manure. Another man made good to- 
bacco on old land by the application 
of decayed pine straw. I mention an- 
other man who was to give $1,100 
for a 30-acre farm, and paid for 
it the first year, and he sowed the 
same land to rye and doubled his 
money the next year and by that con- 
tinued winter cover crop his land 
keeps improving and his prices ad- 
vancing. I have known peas planted 
between tobacco hills on thin land 
to be very valuable in the production 
of fine tobacco. Though I would not 
advise the sowing of peas on fresh or 
fertile land.” 

This article, coming f_om a practi- 
cal tobacco farmer, is very timely. It 
is true there is more potash in new 
land than in the corresponding piece 
of old land adjoining, because the 
newly cleared land has not been crop- 
ped for a number of years with noth- 
ing added, and every crop grown on 
it will take out more or less potash, 
and unless an equivalent amount of 
potash is added in commercial fertil- 
izers, there will be less every year. 

Still there is one thing that should 
be kept in mind, and that is: there is 
enough potash in most of the soils of 
the South to last perhaps several hun- 
dred years if it is rendered available 
as it is needed. But in order to ren- 
der it available humus must be added. 

When new land is cleared up there 
is a large amount of humus and de- 
caying vegetable matter in the soil 
and it makes the potash available. 

His statement that he made his 
best tobacco last year on old land 
where he burnt some brush cannot be 
doubted, as all tobacco farmers who 
have had much experience in clearing 
woodland for tobacco have probably 
observed that where a brush pile was 
burned grows the best tobacco in the 
field. This is caused by the extra 
amount of potash and _ phosphoric 
acid obtained from the wood ashes, in 
addition perhaps to some change in 
the physical condition of the soil. 
Hardwood ashes that have not been 
leached will analyze about 5 per cent 
potash and 2 per cent phosphoric acid, 
in addition to the lime which usually 
runs about 30 to 35 per cent. How- 
ever, if much lime is added it -has a 
tendency to darken the tobacco. 

Hen manure and wood ashes if ad- 
ded in the right proportion make an 
excellent mixture for tobacco. Hen 
manure will average about 1.25 per 
cent nitrogen, 1 per cent phosphoric 
acid and .4 per cent potash. For thin 
land the following mixture will be 
good: 1,500 pounds hen manure and 
500 pounds dry hardwood ashes per 
acre. The only objection to this is 
that the phosphoric acid is too low, 
which can be easily remedied by the 
addition of 100 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate to the manure and ap- 
plied on an acre basis. Add 200 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate for 
the Piedmont section. Ashes should 
not be mixed with manure, unless ap- 











plied at once and covered up. 





This month is the time to put out 
stable manure for tobacco, and as 
fast as the weather permits, it should 
be put in the drill and covered up. 
Later on when the tobacco land is to 
be gotten ready for planting the fur- 
row should be opened up and the 
best fertilizer obtainable applied in 
the drill and then bedded on. By ap- 
plying the manure early, and later 
mixing it with the soil, it will be avail- 
able when the young plants need it, 
and consequently you will lessen the 
chance of second growth tobacco 
about the time it should ripen. 

On some land peas can be grown for 
a year or two without any bad effect 
on the tobacco crop, but they gather 
a large amount of nitrogen and un- 
less this is balanced up by.the addi- 
tion of phosphoric acid and potash 
the chances are that coarse, bony to- 
bacco will be grown. . E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N.C. 





EASTERN FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





Better Marketing, Pear Blight, Apple 
Storage and British Embargo Live 
Topics of Discussion 


ANY interesting discussions fea- 

tured the recent meeting of fruit 
growers of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware and Maryland in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the leadership of 
President S. L. Lupton. 

L. M. Estabrook, Federal expert 
from the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
laid bare the work and methods of 
crop statistics; C. T. Moore, Office of 
Markets, pointed out the importance 
of the proper grading of fruit and 
gave many instances where simple 
precautions meant bigger dollars for 
the growers; he wanted better stand- 


ards and better living up to present | 


standards. Hon. Carter Glass, of 
Lynchburg, dealt with rural credits 
and the relation of easier credit to 


the Eastern and Southern fruit grow- 
er. 

The prospects for the disposal of 
apples now in storage was discussed 
by J. M. Rothwell, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. There are now in 
storage 4,114,354 barrels of app'‘es, or 
15 per cent more than there were a 
year ago. On the other hand, the 
holdings are only 73 per cent of what 
they were on December 1, 1915. 

The President asked the pointed 
question as to whether the time was 
ripe for a compulsory packing and 
branding law. There was a difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of 
such a law just now, but there was no 
difference as to the need of some 
such law as now operates fairly well 
in New York state. A compulsory 
law was eventually endorsed. 

The pear blight came in for much 
consideration, the generally accept- 
ed average of loss from this disease 
being around 40 per cent, but the var- 
ious methods by which the percent- 
age was arrived met not unanimous 
approval. The most authoritive state- 
ment was made by Dr. M. B. Waite, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, who said 
that dampness, the activity of birds, 
bees, and insects in  pollenization 
caused a more rapid spread of the 
disease. He emphasized the need for 
more tree surgery rather than pro- 
miscuous spraying. 

Announcement that American fruit 
was likely to be shut out from British 
markets caused much excitement, and 





some strong resolutions, including 
some of retaliation, were presented. 
Eventually a petition was drawn up 
earnestly requesting the President of 
the United States to protest against 
such action by the British Govern- 
ment, and if necessary, institute pro- 
ceedings of reprisal to prevent such 
exclusion. 


Officers for 1916: S. L. Lupton, 
Winchester, Va., President; F. C. 
Adams, Charlottesville, Va., Secre- 


tary; E. I. Oswald, Chewsville, Mary- 
land, Treasurer. Vice-Presidents— 
Isaac Mors, Maryland; D. A. Arnold; 
West Virginia; Leonard Soper, Dela- 
ware; and S. W. Fletcher, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 
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New Victor 


Combined Cultivators 


Recommended for use anywhere. Has 
balancing lever and two depth levers; has 
handles and seat, and can be used as a 
walker or rider. Pivot Tongue Attach- 
ment furnished when wanted. 


It’s the Way 
We Build Them 





Axles telescope in steel tube, giving adjustment 
for wide or narrow track. Saw-toothed ratchets 
give minute depth adjustment, and afford quick ac- 
tion in raising gangs. Counter-balancing springs on 
gangs can be regulated for light or heavy gangs. 
Jointed seat rails; seat can be thrown over out of 
the way when walking. Low hitch with high clear- 
ance. Cone pivot gang couplings permit taking up 
all wear. Gangs can be set up or down to level for 
different depths. Gangs can be set for close or 
wide cultivation, 42-inch wheels with concave 
tires, removable dust-proof wheel boxings, hard oil 
screw caps, with collar and linch pins inside the 
screw caps. Furnished with any standard type of 
P & O gangs, with spreader. 


The P&O Victor is strong without excessive 
weight, has all needed adjustments, is easy to ride 
and use, will do work of the highest efficiency, and 
has great wearing qualities. 

Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 
Parlin &. Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 

Branch Houses: Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash. 


FPO 


Light Deatt Plows 


Are Backed 


Uiiquatitiod 


Crriarrianled 
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High-gradeF ertilizers 
Are Best Values 


The average cost of 
Nitrogen in 600 samples 
of “complete” fertilizers 
was 66% higher than 
the cost of Nitrogen in 


Nitrate of Soda 


Are you one of many 
paying high prices for 
low-grade goods? 


Send Post Card for Attractive, 
Money-saving Books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FIRST COST 




















That’s what itmeansto pump 

—<@ water with tho world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
long-lived,double geared, 
powerful 


“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing” 


STOVER MFG. CO. 
234 Samson Ave. Freeport, Ill. 


Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills—Alfal- 

Am fa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump 
Jacks--Ensilage Cutters--Gasoline Engines and Hard- 
ware Specialties. Write for Catalog. 














Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 


and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition 





when you 
renew. 














Saturday, March 4, 1916] 
SPRING MANIPULATION OF BEES 


Third in a Series of Articles on Bee- 
keeping, by Dr. E. F. Phillips 


HE work of the beekeeper in the 

spring, before the honey-flow be- 
gins, is to get plenty of bees in each 
colony to gather the crop. If they 
have been proper- 
ly protected in 
winter and have 
plenty of stores, a 
colony with a 
good queen will 
build up rapidly to 
full strength. With 
open winters when 
there are many 
days when bees 
can fly they are 
usually in good condition and need 
only an increase in strength to be in 
condition to gather. 

Brood-rearing may begin in Janu- 
ary or even in December, and is often 
commenced when the weather is quite 
cold. The brood does not increase in 
amount to any extent until the early 
spring flowers furnish nectar and pol- 
len. It is then increased with great 
rapidity. 

There is rarely need to examine a 
well-protected and well-stocked hive 
until spring is well advanced. How- 
ever, On some warm day it may be de- | 
sirable to examine the bees to find if 
any are queenless or unexpectedly 
short of stores. If queenless or weak 
colonies are found it is usually best 
to unite them with normal colonies 
rather than to attempt to provide 
queens. It is best not to unite two 





DR PHILLIPS 





or more weak colonies but to put 
each week one with a strong colony, 


Any feeding that may be needed | 


should be done all at once, a thick 
syrup made of granulated suger being 
used. Bees need water at this season 


and it is often desirable to provide a | 
watering place nearby so that they | 


will not need to take long flights to 
get it. 

As the colonies increase in strength, 
it will be noticed that some grow fast- 
er than others. They may be equal- 
ized by removing combs of brood 
with the adhering workers (without 
the queen) from the strongest and 
giving them to those not so strong. 
This gives each colony a_ better 
chance to get to full size. 

It is desirable as spring progresses 
to clip a wing of each queen so that 
later when swarms emerge they can- 
not fly off to the woods. To do this, 
lift the queen gently from the comb 
and cut off a wing with fine scissors. 
If the beekeeper fears that he may 
damage his queens by clumsy mo- 
tions he can practice on workers or 
drones. 

The conditions which are favorable 
to rapid increase in the spring are (1) 
successful wintering (2) a good queen 
(3) plenty of stores (4) favorable 
weather (5) prolific race of bees (6) 
good brood-combs of worker-cells so 
that brood-rearing may progress rap- 
idly and regularly. 

Some beekeepers prefer to stimu- 
late the colonies by feeding a little 
syrup every day. This requires con- 
siderable labor and is little if any bet- 
ter than to feed, if necessary, all at 
once. 

It is useless to expect a colony to 
gather a full crop unless it is strong. 
To reach this condition they should 
receive the care in the spring which 
has been described. After they are 
strong they must not be allowed to 
spoil it all by swarming. This will 
be discussed next month. 


E. F. PHILLIPS. 





STATE SHORTHORN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS’ ATTENTION 


All state Shorthorn associations are invit- 
ed by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Chicagwe, to furnish the name of 
the state association and the name and ad- 
dress of the secretary for publication in ‘‘The 
Shorthorn in America.’”’ The list should be 
completed not later than March 15. 





REVENGE IS SWEET 
Teacher: ‘Willie, what is your greatest 
ambition ?’’ 
Willie: “To wash mother's ears,’’—Ex- 
change, 
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Hereltis! 


My Newl916 
Buggy Bargain 
~ Book forYou 

























































UST off the press—200 pages. The biggest, 
finest and most complete book of buggy bar- 
gains ever printed. It contains so many splendid 
and different designs that there is certain to be some- 
thing here to please every taste. My prices are right, 
too, because I ship direct from factory to you. 


Do your buggy shopping through the Bohon Bargain Book. 
It will save you $25 to $50 on any buggy. This massive book 
is more than just a catalog—it’s a complete encyclopedia of buggy 
information. 


My catalog is a ‘‘personally conducted tour.’’ It takes you on a regular 
trip through the factory. It follows the raw material from the time it leaves 
the hickory forests of Kentucky through the different operations until it comes 
out a finished buggy. Hundreds of remarkable testimonials from pleased custo- 
mers from all parts of the country telling you why they’re glad they bought 


BOHON’S ™" S355 Busses 
At Factory Prices 
These buggies are built by experts. Many of my men have UNLIMITED GUARANTEE—$30,000 BOND 


been in my employ since I started and know exactly how I 
insist on buggies being built. They all know the Bohon policy, . 
~ a “4 . Everything that can be put into a buggy to make it durable, 
easy riding and luxurious is found in my “Blue Grass.” Yet my 


“quality first.”’ 
I particularly want to tell you about my hickory because I'm 
proud of it. I use nothing but genuine straight grain, second factory-to-you price is so low that I easily save you $25 to $50. 
growth, Kentucky split hickory, the strongest, best and closest I’m saving this money for thousands of customers every year. 
Why not for you? You don’t have to buy my buggies on faith 
or take a chance on anything. Bohon’s “Blue Grass’’ buggies 


fibered in the world. 
are guaranteed for life and are backed by a $30,000 Bond. This 


Gears are full wrought and are doubly braced to prevent 
breakage under strain. Wheels are made strong to stand the 

bond protects you because it is legal assurance that my guarantee 
will be kept to the let- 


jar when yeu strike ruts in bad roads. Springs are the easy 

riding French head, French point type. Special light running 
ter. Here’s my fair . 
and open offer: sé 


2,000-mile axle. Bohon’s hand-buffed auto leather upholstering 

makes elegant cushions. Top is guaranteed waterproof. 

Try One on Your Own Roads for GO Days 
Then Decide Whether You Wish to Keep It 


3eat that offer if you can. It proves that don't risk a nickel. The fair trial doesn’t 
I'm on the square and that I really mean it cost you one cent. 
when I say I wish to give you the squarest 
kind of a square deal, 












Guarantee 
Bond 


Protects ioe 
when you buy 
the “Blue Grass’’ 
buggy. This mon- 
ster bond means 
that every claim I 
make must be right. I 
have to keep my word 
whether I want to or not. 
This makes it entirely safe 
for you to buy the “Blue 
ass. 

































Nobody could make an offer like this un- 
less he knew he had a buggy that would 

You get time to thoroughly test my ‘‘Blue stand the racket of hard practical use. My 
Grass” buggy. Try it on rough roads and buggy is right or I couldn't offer you this 
at high speeds, If the good old “Blue Grass” 60 days’ road test. I'll prove the quality of 
shows a flaw let me know and I'll take it my buggy if you'll let me. Will you :neet 
back. I'll pay the freight both ways. You me half way? 


Write for the FREE Book 


Read it and you will realize that I haven’t 
itold you half the story here. You'll see 
buggies so handsome and high 


grade that you’ll wonder 

how I can sell them at the 

nrices I do. If you \ o 
2b. ving a buggy or } ff 


| 
tins ug of buying Te 
on, this big bargain | 
book will save you 
money. 


























QI offer a complete line of genuine oak-tanned single and double 
work and buggy harness at bargain prices. ; 

q Get my prices on pony vehicles and harness. Full iline of thand 
some and stylish designs at factory-to-you prices. 


D. T. BOHON, maiz 3t-eee Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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Farm a**Garden / 


‘wetejtin WHY IT PAYS 


lanet Jr. 


OA 
cut down work and boost your crops <“Gy Why Does Farm Paper 
Old-time farming no longer pays—these scientific tools do the work AS Advertising Pay? 
of 3 to 6 men, give bigger yield, and save their cost ina single season. & 
Invented and made by a practical farmer and manufacturer, with half SSA 

















Because 2 “lean, well-edited, high- 


a century’s experience. Planet Jrs are strong and gs LR class farm paper editori- 


i> lasting. Every tool fully guaranteed. S | ally creates a desire for certain com- 
3 72-page Catalog (184 illustrations) free! SS4sC|: modities. 
Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones and improve- ( | 
ments to our Seeders, Wheel-lloes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Or- CSB 


chard- and Beet-Cultivators. Write postal for it! 


S L Allen & Co Boxii0o7B Philadelphia 


No. 25 Planet’ Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double and 
SA Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow is a splendid combi- 
: nation for the family garden, onion grower, or large gar- 4 
dener. Is a perfect seeder, and combined double and 
single wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. Capacity— 
2 acres a day. 
Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer 
is stronger, steadier in action, and cultivates more 
thoroughly than any other harrow 
made. Non-clogging steel 
wheel. Invaluable to the 
— market-gar- 
%& dener, trucker, 
\ tobacco or 
) small-fruit 


» grower. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 



















but to introduce himself, display 






his wares and close a trade. 





'THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
IER: SE CR EES 


Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. Seize the opportunity 


















while it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer “never 














‘can happen again’. Your neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon, 


The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 


a 
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Don’t Pot Your Trees 


Spade-dug holes, like pots, 
confine and cramp the roots. 
Set your trees out in blasted 
holes. Stop the big percentage 
of early losses. Make them 
grow sturdy, hearty and fast. 
Cash in on your investment 
quicker by getting earlier 
yields. 


Gt PONE 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


lightens labor and increases profits. 
It loosens the earth, makes better 
rootage and provides increased nourishment 
for young trees. It rejuvenates old trees 
and makes them bear. 


GET THIS BIG BOOK FREE 
Describes the use of Red Cross Farm Powder for 
tree planting, land clearing, subsoiling, ditching and 
many other things. Tells what this modern method 
has done for hundreds of orchardists and farmers. 
Write to-day for this interesting 188-page 


Handbook of Explosives No. 177-F, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 














GTN 



























Drawn from actual £ ghia. —WNote marked difference 
in growth between tree planted in blasted and 
tree planted in spade-dug hole. 


Practical Proofs 


EB. J. Barker, Beech Bluff, Tenn.- 
says: “I would not set trees with- 
out first subsoiling with explosives, 
even if it cost four times the 
amount.” 

J. C. Sartor, Penna., says: 
“Blasted trees the finest in the 
orchard.”” 

O. C. LanarFtetp, Calif., says: 
“Planted 14,000 trees with dyna- 

mite—advanced value of land from 
$15 . $200 per acre in less than 
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How to Get It in Your Fertilizer 
Buy fertilizers in which Cotton Seed Meal is used as the source of ammonia. Potash 
is indispensable in the preparation of fertilizers. Yet the high prices offered by manu- 


facturers of munition will cause practically the entire supply in this country to be di- 
verted from the fertilizer industry. 


By Analysis, COTTON SEED MEAL Contains: 


— areas Acid, 2.50% to 2.75% 

(s1) = 7.50% to : 00% 

Potash (ecbiiln? in water) «= 1.65% to 2.00% 
When your fertilizer is based upon Cotton Seed 
Meal, it contains all that the other sources of am- 
monia have, and in addition, Potash, the one 
ingredient that is so scarce and so needed by. 
our soils, Cotton Seed Meal not only sup- 
plies the soil with the desired amount of ammonia, 
but also gives it Pot in the most desirable 
form, and in an amount larger than can be ob- 
tained from any other source of ammonia, 
In addition, it furnishes on the av- 

erage 214% Available Phos- 

phoric Acid, the other 
important element of 



















£'and Humus 





s” Cotton Seed Meal 

Se makes a fertilizer which 
feeds the growing plant gradu- 

g ally during its entire life and leaves 
a valuable humus in the soil. 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 

Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


ae Maia Street DALLAS, TEXAS 























you can safely plant fewer seed by usingthe COLE. The seed are dropped one after the other, 
They lie ina straight line at the bottom of a V-shaped furrow. The young plants grow stout 
and stocky because not over-crowded. They stand unchopped longer without injury because the plants 
stand apart in a straight line. Unchopped plants are not injured whenthinning, The sced fall in plain 
sight. None are wasted at the end of the rows. The wind can’t blow them away. Let the COLE pay 
for itself with seed that your old planter would waste. * 


Guano i is Scarce: and high priced—make it count. Use a Cole No. 7 and mixa little guano directly 

© under the seed so as to feed the young cotton as soon as it sprouts. This makes 

= grow off quick and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate than puny slow-grow: 
ing stuff, Saves labor by applying guano and planting at one trip. 


/he COLEAAWR 


The steel coulter breaks the crust, throws the trash and dry top soil into the middles, __. Bagge: 
A fine smooth seed bed is left. Then the long sword, back of the coulter, presses @ 
out a firm V-shaped furrow. At the bottom of the V the seed lie in a straight 
line—all covered the same depth. The pressure of the sword in making the 
V-shaped furrow packs the soil beneath the eeed. 
This brings up moisture and 
food to nourish the growing 
plants. The earth thrown 
on top is loose. It makes 
a perfect mulch to 
keep the moisture 
from et 






SEE 


NY 


ANNU 


The Cole Planter 

can be had with or 

without the fertilizer at- 

tachment, with either roller 
or drag for covering. 


Our 1916 Catalog 


illustrating and describing our 
Amproved Implements sent Free, 
county who will gnar- 


antee you satisfaction. Zthe Cole Mfg. Co. 


Ze / Write us for bis name.2Z si ox 360 wt N. sd 


Cole merchant in your 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper = Backs This S AW 


Portable Wood 





Never throw away a copy of The This is the cheapest saw made. 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
your paper for future reference, then Sree: aale. can = 
mize the paper to some farmer, farm funded and all charges paid if not 
woman, or farm boy. 


satisfactory. Write for catalog. 











Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5  Bellevilla_ Pa. 
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'HARVESTING THE SOUTHERN 
STRAWBERRY CROP 


-_— 

Points on Picking, Packing and Ship- 
ping That Will Aid the Grower in 
Getting Better Returns 


HE following summary taken 
from a new farmers’ bulletin, 
No. 664, of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, “Straw- 
berry Growing in the South,” shows 
_the importance of careful grading and 
packing if the grower expects to ob- 
| tain “quality” prices: 

The stage of maturity at which ber- 
ries should be picked depends upon 
the distance they are to be shipped. 
When grown for a local market they 





{should be picked when thoroughly 
ripe, but not soft. If grown for a 
distant market the berries must be 


picked before they are thoroughly 
ripe, but they should be fully grown 
‘and about three-fourths ripe. If 
| picked before they are colored the 
| berries will shrink and wither, mak- 
ing them unfit for sale. Strawber- 
ries should be picked with a short 
piece of stem attached (about one- 
fourth to one-half inch). They 
should never be slipped from the 
stem, as that spoils their appearance 
and injures their shipping and keep- 
ing qualities. 


Packing the Fruit 


NIFORMITY in the pack is es- 

sential in order to obtain high 
prices for strawberries, and this can 
be secured only when the _ berries 
have been carefully graded and sort- 
ed. Some growers have the berries 
graded in the field. 

A common practice in some sec- 
tions is to pick the ripe berries of all 
grades into the same box and when 
the tray is full to take it to the pack- 
ing shed, where the berries are sorted 
and packed. The graders dump the 
berries of a table and pick out all 
green, Over-ripe or small berries. The 
others are placed in the boxes, one 
|of the graders arranging the top lay- 
'ers in such a way that the berries 
‘show to best advantage. When ber- 

ries are packed in this manner, care 
should be taken not to put the small, 
inferior berries in the center of the 
box and the large fine berries on top. 
The fruit should be uniform through- 
out the box, with the top layer mere- 
ly placed to add to the attractiveness 
of the pack and to hold the fruit in 
place. Where a fancy pack is put up, 
the berries should be divided into 
two grades. 

After the berries are picked they 
should be placed in the shade as 
soon as possible, for heat injures the 
fruit in a short time. The pickers 
should not be allowed to leave the 
filled boxes along the rows, where 
the berries will be exposed to the 
| sun. The shorter the time that elap- 
| ses after the fruit is picked before it 
' 
| 





is put into refrigerator cars or re- 
frigerator boxes the better it is for 
| the berries, which will continue to 
_ ripen rapidly until they are chilled. 


Large Crates Preferable 


ANY different types of boxes and 

crates are used for strawberries 
but the tendency is toward a stand- 
ard full-size quart box. In fact, in 
| several states it is illegal to offer for 
sale a short box; shipments to these 
markets must be handled to conform 
with the laws. The boxes now in use 
are the American or standard quart 
berry box, which holds a full quart; 
the 


octagon box, and the square 
scale-board type quart and _ pint 
boxes. The American type is the one 


that is most generally-used; it is full 
size, strongly made, and packs well 
in the crate. The octagon box is ob- 
jectionable on account of its shape 
land the raised bottom. A long, nar- 
row box is not satisfactory, because 
it is inconvenient to pick up without 
grasping the sides between the 
thumb and fingers, and when handled 
in this way the berries are likely to 


be mashed. Moreover, the sides of 
boxes with raised bottoms often split 
off below the bottom, causing the 
boxes to tip over. The scale-board 
boxes are cheaper than splint boxes, 
but as the latter are more substan- 
tial they are preferred in nearly all 
markets. The type of crate depends 
on the boxes that are used. Any crate 
that is substantially built and well 
ventilated is satisfactory, but cost is 
an important consideration, as they 
are not returned to the shipper. The 
largest crate that can be handled 
conveniently is the one to use, as the 
large ones are cheaper in proportion 
to the quantity of berries they carry. 
The 24 or 32-quart crates are gener- 
ally used, though in some sections 
the 60-quart crate is employed. 
Crates with hinged lids have an ad- 
vantage over others in that they pro- 
vide for the inspection of the fruit 
to better advantage. The hinged-lid 
crate invites inspection, and this is 
a point in its favor. 

A large part of the strawberry crop 
grown in Florida is shipped to north- 
ern markets in refrigerator boxes. 
These boxes, or pony refrigerators, 
hold 64 or 80 quarts of berries. Af- 
ter the boxes of berries are placed in 
the refrigerator a metal tray is put 
in place above the berries and filled 
with ice. The main advantage in us- 
ing these refrigerator boxes is in 
long-distance express shipments, 
where refrigeration is necessary. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RUNE rose bushes before the new 

growth begins. 

Now is a good time to top-graft ap- 
ple trees. 

See that no fruit tree is allowed to 
stand another year without being 
pruned. 

Tie the climbing roses and orna- 
mental vines to their supports before 
the spring growth begins. 

There is no better tool than the 
wheel hoe for cultivating the garden 
Secure one now for use this year. 

A list of vegetables that may be 
planted before danger of frost is 
past: garden peas, cabbage, cauliflow- 
er, beets, turnips, onions, lettuce, rad- 
ish, kale, spinach. 

If there is no cover crop in the or- 
chard it should be plowed as early in 
the spring as the ground is in condi- 
tion to be worked. 

Do not prune early spring flower- 
ing shrubs at this season other than 
to remove the dead wood, else the 
number of flowers will be lessened. 

When planting vegetables use 
enough seed to be sure of a good 
stand. If later the plants require 
thinning this is preferable to the in-—~ 
convenience and delay of making d@ 
second or third sowing. 

In beautifying the home grounds 
best effects are secured by having an 
open center at the front. Shrubbery 
should be at the sides, near the 
house, or at the end of the lawn. 

Do not set out fruit trees without 
first trimming all the roots. Long 
straggling roots should be shortened 
to eight or ten inches, and badly 
bruised roots entirely removed. Also, 
if a tangled mass of side roots are 
present they should be shortened and 
thinned. F, J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





BETTER OR WORSE 


“Susanna,” the preacher said when it came 
her turn to answer the usual questions, ‘‘do 
you take this man to be your wedded hus- 
band, for better or for worse——” 

“Jes’ as he is, pahson,’’ she interrupted, 
‘jes’ as he is, Ef he gits any bettah, Ah’ll 





know de good Lawd’s gwine to take ’im; an’ 
ef he gits any wusser, w’y, Ah’ll tend to ’im 
myself,’’—Exchange. 
WHIPPED-CREAM COW 

A city girl was taking a course in an agri- 
cultural college. After a lecture on how to 
increase the milk flow, she rose for a ques- 
tion. 

“Wow long,’’ she blushingly inquired, 
“must one beat a cow before she will give 
whipped cream ?’’—Exchange. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





SEED CORN 


The best varieties for prolific 
yields. This seed is grown for 
Seed, bred to Southern conditions 
and selected from developed 
stock. Casey’s Pure Bred, Im- 





2 perial Boone County White, 
§ Cocke’s Prolific and all other 
good varieties. 
Cow Peas or Seed Potatoes 
Soja or Soy Beans 


FRESH, RE-CLEANED 


GARDEN SEED 


Absolutely True to Type 


SL SEEDS 


are guzrantecd to be higher than Virginia 
Standard or money refunded. 


Write for generous free sample, also 
prices and catalog—When and 
hat to Plant 


Jas. I. Prichett & Son 


SEEDSMEN 


panville, Va. Established 1881 














The Standard Farm 
Papers 


All Members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 1,000 
Circulation Line Lines 


The Progressive 
. 174,121 80 0 


Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 

Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 80c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 

Pennsylvania 

Farmer, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


256,861 $1.1234 $1.1234 


57,101 25 25 
Breeder's Gazette, 90,600 -60 .60 
Chicago, Ill. 
Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul. Minn. 


The Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


160,600 -50 50 


67,820 40 40 


63,454 30 36 
140,855 60 55 


750,000 $3.00 


86,000 40 40 


Kansas Farmer, 61,253 30 .30 
Topeka, Kans. 
Pacific Rural Press, 22,000 .16 


San Francisco, Calif. 
1,863,465 $8.4334 $5.2244 





These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Vestern Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 





NEW YORK CITY. 











When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 





ay am | 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 


of all advertising it carries.” 


Seed That’s Fit For Planting 






Our 1916 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, including Watermeion Seed, 
Cow Peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Improved 
Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover 
Grasses, etc. 


CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
Box 136 ROME, GA. 














FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

“Early Jersey Large,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARMS, 8.4. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


“Charleston,” 
500 for 


TIF TON, GA. 











Lis] 


urpees Seeds (;row 










It is mailed free. A post card will do 


<OUpADeenncoasenanorecesisaieues 


The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog for 1916, is brighter and better than ever before. 
It offers the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, some of which cannot be 
had elsewhere. This book of 182 pagestells all about proved and tested Seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Write today, mention this publication. 














chards and know the best varieties. 
Do not delay. 


John A. Young: & Son, Owners 





TREES AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


WE have looked over our millions of fruit trees, vines and plants that must be sold or lost 

...and we are going to make for the next ten days the most remarkable offer ever made. We 
will sell for one-half price and for every dollar spent with us for trees at one-half price we will 
give absolutely free two of our wonderful new fruits that seil for 50c each. If you wish to leave 
selection with us we will give you our very best selection. 
Order to-day from the Old Keliable Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES 


We are largely interested in Or- 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 








SPRAY MATERIALS. 


ruits and vegetables. 


THOMSEN 


z , complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 
Write us for prices and directions. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER C6O., 


CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


Fort Valley, Ga. 





This Potato 


camefromastrong, stout healthy 


vine, enabled tc benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 





Sprayed 66 


“a “Pyroa” 


which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 





STECKLER'S SEEDS nave ecen| 
PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 


GET OUR CATALOGU! 


EE STECKLER SEED CL"?! 


Suc.ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 
H NEw ORLEANS. L@ 
ee CS 











ue 
ane, Lhe Cirinese 
Sau Wooltlower 
yg? introduced byus last year 
wy has prov 









and a 
7, mo wonderful floral 
—_|e novelty. It isa Celosiaof 






: -laterals with 

. heads, and fresh green 
\ foliage. Flowers form in 
WK A) June but none fade be- 
fore frost, continuing to 
expand and glow with its 
wonderful crimson-scar- 


a Mex 9 for Bee taaedlse wither 
Seed per pkt. -. 3 for. »» together nev 
TRAILING © PETUNIA AND "ANNUAL SWEET 
WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits free. Write for it. ‘ 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥- 





























This 116-page four color book 
describes all new 1916 varie- 
s vegetable and grain crops. 
dreds of illustrations, beau- 
grounds, flower and vege- 
. ndscaping, shrub- 


MH about 





! € 
ning guic og ever published. 
8 it to yourhome. Don’t mi.s this book! 

GALLOWAY BROS. & CO 


671 Galloway Sta, Waterloo, lowa 















COTTON SEED For Sale 


Increase your yield 25% by planting pure s¢e- 
lected seed 

Dongola, Big Boll Cleveland, Cofields Im- 
proved, 55 to 60 bolls to pound. Staple inch 
to inch-sixteenth. One doJlar per bushel f. 
o. b. Washington. Reference: Wash. Ex- 
change Bank, and National Bank of Wash. 








K. A. WILHEN Se. WASHINGTON, GA. 





Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, g@ 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 7 


Landscape Designers 

Send for our Catalogue—free 24 

Reliable Representatives Wanted MA 
I 





Goliad Seed Corn 


7 FOR SALE 
| 


At $2.00 per Bushell 
f.o.b. West Point, Miss. 
SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 


BEN WALKER, : Abbott, Miss. 
= 





let color, very showy and 








S | DEATON NURSERIES, 





Wood’s Productive 


Seed Corns. 


Our Virginia-grown Seed 
Corns have an established 
reputation for superiority in 
productiveness and germina- 
ting qualities. 

Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
tells about the best of prize-win- 
ning and profit-making varieties in 

both White and Yellow Corns. 


Cotton Seed. 


We offer the best and most im- 
proved varieties, grown in sections 
absolutely free from boll weevil. 
Our Catalog gives prices and infor- 
mation, and tells about the best of 
Southern Seeds, 


100-DAY VELVET BEANS, Soja 
Beans, SUDAN GRASS, Dallis Grass - 
and all Sorghums and Millets. 
* Catalog mailed free on request. 


T.W.WOOD G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 




















$a 
4White Seed meee 


Boone County WHITE has 
won more prizes at fairs and 
corn shows ‘han any other vari- 
ety. Wor -you like to getan 
average of fifty bushels of corn per 
acre for two hundred and fifty 
acres? Last year we secured such 
a yield on Lanier Farm, and are 
offering you some of this seed 
4 corn. It grows tall and large 
and produces an abundance of 
Grain deep set in small cob. Matures early. 









fodder. 


Fifty Bushels Per Acre 
Without Fertilizer 


Don’t plant corn this year that has been doc- 
tored and over-fed on fertilizer, as fertilizer 
is scarce and high this year. Our yield was 
produced without a pound of fertilizer. We 
are not professional seed men, but we do breed 
and carefully select our seed each year. In 
twelve thousand bushels, not an off-color ear, 
showing exceptional purity. Germination 
guaranteed 95%. Order now. With big short- 
age of good seed corn in the United States, 
we will be quickly sold out. 


Lester Live Stock & Grain Co. 
RIVES S. BROWN, MANAGER 
Box 56 MARTINSVILLE, VA. 












ASR TSR 


ROO 
Sianbast 

















For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and _ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 

weeeeeees kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
emis help you makethreebalesper acre 

















| 
PEACH& APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.HALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE, 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tean. 








DEATON’S SEED CORN 


Deaton’s Two-Ear 
atone Highest Improved 
Largest Yielder. 
Takes All Prizes. 
Peck 75c; bushel 
$2.50 by express. 
Sample Ear 20c 
post paid. 


CARTHAGE, N. C. 






* 











| SPRAYERS & SPRAY MATERIAL 
'for fruit trees. To destroy San Jose 

Scale, Brown Rot and Insects. Write 
i B. P. WILLIAMSON COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 





SEED VELVET BEANS FOR SALE 
Early maturing speckled bean, ripening in Sept. le 

| lific beans and heavy foliage. $2.50 per bu. f. o. 
| b. cars. Special prices on large orders. Send orders to 
| JNO. D. GUNN, CUTHBERT, GA, 
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Two World’s Champions 


Proper feeding was one of the main reasons for 
the continual successful performance of the famous 
Dan Patch. The feeding experts of the world 
were employed to prepare a ration for this wonder- 
ful horse. Formula after formula was used and 
discarded until at last a perfect balanced ration 
was found which produced such splendid results 
that it was manufactured and sold to feeders 
throughout the world, 


Dan Patch Special Horse Feed 


Composed of choice white oats, No. 2 corn, choice 
alfalfa meal, good old Louisiana cane molasses—care- 
fully selected for their high nutritive value and manu- 
factured by our exclusive hot process which biends and 
sterilizes these materials so they come to you sweet, 
fresh and appetizing. Once you feed your stock on 
DAN PATCH SPECIAL HORSE FEED, and see them 
put on good solid flesh, become more spirited and more 
able to do hard work, you will never use any other. Be- 
ing so scientifically prepared, DAN PATCH SPECIAL 
HORSE FEED is especially fine for maintaining heavy 
work horses in prime condition, It has proven its feed- 
ing value in the logging camp and in the stable of the 
thoroughbred. 


Buy One Ton and be Convinced 
Write today for your free copy of ‘‘A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Raising.”’ It contains valuable feeding formulae and 
important articles on feeding from national authorities. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED NO. TWO CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
sess: MAIL THIS 


pe mo 
MR, M. W. SAVAGE, Pres., international Sugar Feed Co., Dept 32 





Memphis, Tenn. (108) 
Send free copy of ‘‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising” and free samples of your feeds, Quote 
prices if no International dealer in my vicinity. 


BE REN Sadueccssedssoccce cad cece 


Dy idiibas skcnccccns 2. OWRs conan wsccos cess StAtCccccccacccccccen cece 

















The name of the leading feed dealer in my town is_...__..- i i a an a ei 
Rmaeasee . 








Plenty Of Water For Your Dairy 


Supply an abundance of fresh water for your dairy and milk 
house. More milk and healthier stock. Makes the dairy 
pay. Our experts will help you select the right pump 
from among our 300 styles. All rigidly tested and 
guaranteed by the largest manufacturer of pumps 
in the world. Backed by 65 years’ pump-making 
experience. They arestrong, durable and reliable, 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SEAVICE 


of 









now 


W . - 
The Goulds Mig. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branches: 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston New York 


Pittsburgh 
Houston 
Atlanta 









ouLDS MFG. Ca, 


CA FALLS MFA, 


ore Work<:" Horses 


Make their collars fit all the time. They'll 
work harder if you keep their necks and 
» shoulders free from galls and sores. Pre- 
vent these evils. You can 


Have Sound Horses 
the Year Round 


with Tapatco pads. They fit any collar. 
Made of good quality drilling and filled 
with our own specially prepared composite 
stuffing. Soft and springy. 
Tapatco pads prevent galls, chafes and 
bruises. More than six million sold 
annually. 
Ask the dealer for book of emergency horse 
remedies FREE. 
We also make a full line of riding saddle pads. 
& Textile Co. Greenfield, O. 


ae 7 











































FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 


CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 























SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, | 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 


dress and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suygestions for March 

gees profits from breeding stock 

often depend on the attention 
given to the young things the first 
few hours of their lives. If by being 
in the farrowing pen when a litter of 
pigs is born one pig is saved that 
would otherwise be smothered or 
tramped to death, the time spent is 
well paid for. At least see that the 
young things are born in a clean, dry 
place and that they get a fair chance 
to live. 

i 


More animals die before they are a 
week old than in any other period of 
three times the length. The trouble 
is usually due to errors in care and 
feeding, the result of filth or scours, 
an indication of indigestion and Na- 
ture’s atempt to get rid of too much 
food is the most common cause of 
death. Few mothers give too little 
milk or are themselves underfed, but 


| many of them give too much milk for 
| their young because of being overfed 


the first few days after the birth of 
their young. Clean quarters, little 
feed the first 48 hours, and then only 
a slow and gradual increase of feed 


| for the mother as the young increase 








in age and size will prevent most of 


| the cases of scours in young animals. 


Prevention is best, but if that is not 
successful then the best treatment is 
starving. 

Ill 


Except for the mother the first few 
days after the birth of her young or 
for the young animal for the first few 
weeks of its life there is no need to 
caution the average Southern farmer 
against overfeeding his livestock. In 
fact, it is a disgrace that with the fa- 
cilities we have for producing cheap 
feeds we so generally starve our live- 
stock. At this season of the year, al- 
though we probably produced more 
feeds last year than ever before, there 
are thousands of animals in the 
South that are prevented from mak- 
ing anything for their owners simply 
because they are not being fed. Now 
is the time to plan for the production 
of more feeds. We didn’t produce 
enough last year, we must not pro- 
duce less in 1916. 

IV 


With hay and corn selling for pres- 
ent prices the man who fails to grow 
all he needs, and some more for saf- 
ety, because he wants to plant more 
ccetton, is surely a fit subject for the 
“fool-killer.” Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion regarding the 
chances for a good price for cotton 
next fall, there is no question but 
the prospects of high prices for the 
feeds if they must be bought are 
much better than for cotton if it must 
be sold to buy feeds and pay debts 
when the other fellow calls for his 
money. We cannot afford to borrow 
money to grow feeds, nor to grow 
cotton to buy feeds. 

Vv 

It is not yet too late to start a per- 
manent pasture. It is true most pas- 
ture plants do better if sowed in the 
fall, but better late than never. We 
do not advise sowing high-priced 
grass seeds on land that has not been 
prepared nor when brush, briars and 
weeds will smother out the slow 
growing pasture plants. But if the 
brush and briars are grubbed out and 
other obstructions to the use of the 
mower to keep down the weeds re- 
moved, it will pay to put out those 
seeds which are known to do well— 
lespedeza and white clover this 
spring, Bermuda grass seed as soon 
as the weather gets warm, or the 
sods at any time, and bur clover this 
fall are pretty safe almost every- 
where. The bur clover may be too 
risky in the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt and the white clover may 
not be advisable on the sandy coastal 
plain; but at least, the pasture plants 
which do best in your section should 
be given a chance. 


Vi 
Every spring, owing to a scarcity of 

high-priced feeds, most pastures have 
the stock turned on them before they 
have begun to make any growth 
worth while. Pasture plants can grow 
to best advantage only when they 
have several green leaves, through 
which growth is made possible. If as 
soon as the green leaves appear they 
are bitten off close to the ground and 
tramped into the earth they make lit- 
tle or no growth, even though they 
do not die out entirely. More is done 
to prevent pasture plants from doing 
well and more bare and waste spots 
occur in the pasture from too early 
and too close grazing than from any 
other cause, except smothering by 
weeds and brush. Nothing is gained 
by turning on the pastures so early, 
unless there is a much larger acreage 
than is necessary to support the stock 
later, which of itself is a waste. Bet- 
ter feed a little longer and give the 
pastures time to get a start for by so 
doing much more and better grazing 
will be secured. 

Vil 

This is the last call for pure-bred 

sires for the spring breeding. If the 
next crop of young things on the 
farm are to have a fair chance to 
make a profit for their owners, there 
is no time to lose in providing their 
pure-bred fathers. A spring calf by a 
pure-bred bull is worth $20 to $30 in 
the fall, while one from a scrub bull is 
hard to sell at half the price, and still 
most of the calves born have scrub 
sires. The pure-bred boar, ram or 
stallion pays as well, and yet little at- 
terition is given to their selection. 
Some think any sort of a sire is good 
enough to produce meat or common 
work animals, while others think that 
just so long as the sire is pure-bred 
that is enough; but there are many 
pure-bred animals in the South that 
have largely the characters of scrubs. 
One of the chief means of making 
“scrubs” out of pure-bred animals is 
by starving them. Our animals are 
already too good rustlers; they need 
owners that will rustle enough for 
them to produce the feed they re- 
quire. 

Vill 


This is the season when most ani- 
mals die from exposure and starva- 


tion. The last few weeks of winter 
prove the straw that breaks their 
backs. None would die from expos- 


ure if they were well fed, but many 
of the starved cattle which die at this 
season of the year might withstand 
the starvation if protected from ex- 
posure. A poor animal has little re- 
sistance, and cold spring rains carry 
off many of them. Even though an 
animal has not become sufficiently 
poor to die it will still pay to give 
them a little extra care at this season 
of the year. The weather is frequent- 
ly bad, lice, and grubs in the back are 
doing their worst, and if scarcity of 
feed is also added to these troubles 
the animal thin in flesh and weaken- 
ed by the hardships of winter may 
readily “give up the ghost.” 
IX 

Begin dipping early and keep it up 
regularly until August and the ticks 
will all be gone. Taking two or three 
years to get rid of the ticks on a farm 
is entirely unnecessary and proves 
that the dipping of all the cattle has 
not been done regularly. The time 
has come when to harbor ticks on a 
farm is an inexcusable crime against 
society and the cattle and a disgrace 
to the owner of the farm. Many will 
not agree with this. It is not meant 
harshly, but simply as a plain state- 
ment of facts. For ten years and 
more we have known that it was easy 
to get rid of ticks, and for a much 
longer time the injury they do has 
been well proved, so why is it not fair, 
at this late date, to state that it is a 
disgrace and a crime to still continue 
to breed ticks? 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
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ELWYN FARMS|| Kimball Farm Bred 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, B E R K hong, H I R E 
ERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

f | SOW SALE! 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For February and March deliveries, ABERDEEN-ANGUS AND JERSEY BULLS 
we are offering mature BERKSHIRE 


-KSH o AY gue BERKSHIRE fO0GS 
sows for sale at Farmers’ Prices, “SWiks From the best bred herds in the South 
that will farrow late in March and Gillucas Art Prinee Srd, No. 189,420 Some Champion Show Stock 
early April. These sows are bred to such sires as GILLUCAS ART PRINCE 83rd, 189,420, MILLS | 


Tamworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. 6. 

























| Angus bulls—ready for service, from matured 
PREMIER No. 176,602 and APPOLO 4th, No. 213,949. By buying a bred sow you secure a | | dams and great sires of fashionable breeding. Price 

foundation of registered hogs at the lowest possible cost. Remember too, you can improve $150.00 and up. 
your present herd by heading it with a good boar, These we have at all ages. In our stock Four registered Jersey bulls, almost old enough 
you get the blood of Masterpiece, Premier Longfellow, Trueworth, Rivals Champion and other for service; good individuals and best breeding. 

world’s famous boars. Price $30.00 each. 5 
KIMBALL FARM OXFORD. N. C. Berkshire hogs, either sex, any age, from the best 
9 e herd in the South. Price $20.00 and up. 
Guaranteed as represented. Write us today your 
Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
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. Asl ‘ bil high, and until : > 
Offspring of elther Boar for sale at reasonable prices. || tiyate-nothins is going to take the noble horse's place on the farms + HEREFORDS 
Registered gorsey and poe: Catt. WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. heepecabsparertrh erteirinn 
alves of either sex or breed for sale. It don’t matter what kind of h " 1 . Isit 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. a gentle mare for the wife © eniey. ini Getta cabety? Is ha y duistactory HIEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS 
‘ saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
4 pt gf Bano ody my boy, or  aaae on eel Bs gg A ay bony I now have for sale at ge ea fs 
n n eve ‘ t ns, brood m A i 
BERKSHIRES of Quality, young Tole duit heavy prise winhete “fiways ready. None better. We Sone, Sa ol calves. rg: pos 
Breeding pais poe bap pire GLENWORTH FARMS, tra good, dual purpose Shorthorn bull calves 
and individual excellence. Put it upto us! * Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky red in Ohio. 
Bred bred d a W. E. SHIPLEY : 
red sows, bred and open gilts, . Valle Crucis, North Carolina 
service boars and pigs all ages. SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE 
FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. REGISTERED HEREFORDS HOLSTEINS - 
DUROG_JERSEYS | At La Vernet Stock Farm Parebred tiegietires 
_— 7 ee TUESDAY, MAR. 28,1916 HOLSTEIN 
WEST WIND STOCK FARM For Particulars and Free Illustrated Catalogue address 
DUROC-JERSEYS W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY CATTLE 
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r ¥ To the farmer of iSduenents seeking more profit and 
Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years satisfaction in milk production, a comparison of the 

old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky 

prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State 


yg d Headed by ting | — = he Lat ee bey age ie 
Pur R H H reed with others, is an objectlesson in economic- 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of € Bred egistered olstein er 








° al investment. The ten largest records of the 

different breeding Segis Pontiac Alcar- Wha gn poh ell cows aveenee Fog sounee but- 
6 nee and 25, oun: milk. e: ° 

S. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. tra 2nd, son of the $50,000 bull. Under official test twenty-three of our cows ||| peutive brecd produced 047 pounds wutterfat and 








gave 10,750.2 Ibs. (1250.02 gallons) of milk and made 402.931 Ibs. of butter in be Holstein will produce as much as two ordinary 

DUROC-JERSEY HOGS seven days. One cow bred, heifer and bull calves for sale. cows, saving proportionately on feed, housing, an 
A nice lot of young boars for sale, sired by PRESIDENT JOHNSON, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 

Commodore V. 25707 and Chief Top Notcher = Rl 

34813. Am booking orders for spring pigs 


from Victor’s Model 72417. For description 
and prices address 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 














ooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 

















favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
J. W. Etchison Cana, N.C, Secate tee cesses cooion cakes im onary HATCH HERD 
market. If tog Pawn Hang Mong ow and lit- Breeders of 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
ne oung service boars, open and bred gilts, Pigs two to s - — igh aii YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
ree months old. e most popular bloodlines ere rep- oe . wee as ampsnhire ecor ssoc * . : 
cnlmnal repistered is iho buses names Weeie yout i 703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. headers, ready for service and younger, from 
wants. CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. ‘ s 








eae * : hoice A. R.O.dams. Their sire. King Pon- 
m ‘ Large, prolific kind. Special |} 4 ; 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS H h H ——Large, 1 ind. 1 tiac Jewel Korndyke No, 94184 Is a son of world’s 
gg gem H. Again andI. bo King ees herd head- a ps ire ogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, i yp sire ye is half brother to K. P. 
for sale cheap, quality considered," "8" 85 | bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, |} O75 dams in his pedigres S128 Teese 
pan og geal FARM, * ra ee 5 4 Decatur, Ind. 7days. Average percent fat three nearest 


dams; 4.37, of own dam 4.93. Sires in first 
DUROC PIGS Of the choicest breeding POLAND-CHINAS TAMWORTHS three generations of his pedigree already 
» and individual excellence. REO GP ROT CLOG TR is IEDR aa eG 


POLAND have over 600 A. R. Oo. daughters. Also a 

T AMWORTHS, Grown on sepsrate farms. Py] Cs tisay on few females bred to King. 

gnt. Satisfaction Prices Reasonable. 
Guarenteed. "guar "| CHINA TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


anteed. os 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- KENTUCKY HO LSTEINS Eeuisterea_temates 
DUROC JERSEYS Pigs, boars and gilts. Choice | T- E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. est exhibition herd in the South, headed by of all ages 
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; rt : % d . Won 318 h ingers 8 registered bull calves f 8 to12 
joan bred and excelled *. caged mo Relay read POLAND of a pm i mo Ro By Aad sraelam, 4 ee i trend ‘Cone months ald, backed by A eee we, Fecords,at farmers 

: ave backed by'a positive guaran- pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. PART IN.NSD ice, ample capital anda‘s-yearex. || DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Route 2, Bardstown, Ky. 
ee le Word is from J. P. VISSERING, @ Columbia, S. C. gy POLLED DURHAMS 

ESSEX Box 7, Alton, fll. Also Registered Angus Cattle. POCCCCOS LES FOGLE ELIE LEC INGO DP EG OPO 

7 wheat Polled Durhams and Shorthorns = oe. st 
PUREBRED-—- F " a 
F Bwex, Berlhites, Roland Chinas apd Duroc co U0 000N0N0N0000 00H LULU tt. oy er 
Angers Se ee The Cheapest and Best Salesman in the South Glen Dean, Kentucky 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C _ _.... SHORTHORNS _ woh be 
A... THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
= oe a 






<a es Issued quarterly will be sent 
" free to any patron of theAmer- 
fcan Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sends the mame and ad- 
dress of one _ prospective 
Shorthorn breeder. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch 


will be allowed to each Short- 
tis tm, horn advertiser. In sending 
| a ca og | on ee coal copy, please send $10 to cover 
=A) cs 7 f } advertising for one year, Address Department B, 
“Ss : | American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
Pure-bred O. I. C. Swine, Silver strain. The large, 13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Mlinois. 
prolific king. Prices reasonable. Have never had a-7-. 
any contig Sear a gr pd hae " 
anteed, mo » Hickory, N, C. The Dual 
— | ‘| Shorthorns firpose'catue 
: They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
e@ mos. old which I will ship.C. 0.D E Th - * 
on inspection. These boars must be as represented or AH yr a lies $100 at six months. Bulls ready for service, 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 


; Heifers bred and unbred in any number. 
pigs. All of this stock from prize-winning boars, Write | 
me, R. Q. OWEN, R. F.0D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. | 






































oO I A limited supply of bo@rs about 5 
7 eo le 


Write for complete information. Box P. 


0.1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 4 Link, SHEDDEN FARMS - 
. I. Cs. of bre } 
gilts safe with pig, bred to cA < C. W. Fowler, Mgr. Raymond, Ga, 
heavy boars, registered. Also SS ee ee 
choice pigs and open gilts, the d oe “7 -1b ro . Feu ce 
e . 








HORSES AND JACKS 
very best of breeding. che santas Pee ei st 29 Oe 
Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


—_— 











a . Above is a photographie reproduction of a Most salesmen -have their expenses paid— OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
0.1 Cc Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. | postcard sent us on February 17 by Mr. B, railroad fare, hotel bills, livery hire, ete., (‘Home of the Taxpayers’)’ 

* “se ve Young herds a specialty. No akin;| 4 price, of Ethel, La. We get hundreds nd can only be afforded by wholesalers and Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for lik it . “ manufacturers. 2 Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 
prices and circulars oe hs Have you something for sale? If so, give I have made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
F 4 It cost him $4.80 to employ our paper as @ The Progressive Farmer a job. We work years. They must give satisfaction. 

- E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois “salesman” for about eight weeks, for little with big results, Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 
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OTICE Mr. Wright’s announcement in fast 

week’s Progressive Farmer as to the chance 
for North Carolina schools getting second “orig- 
inal libraries” now. Why not see your teacher 
about it? 





EXT week’s paper will be a sort of boys’ and 

girls’ club number, $1,500 in corn club prizes 
being announced then, together with messages 
from corn club, canning club and pig club agents 
all over the South. 





ANY friends will lament the death of Dan 

Hughes, Assistant Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of Georgia. He had taken an especially keen 
interest in helping solve the farmer’s marketing 
problems, atid was in charge of marketing work at 
the time of his death. 





We ARE glad that so many of our readers made 
use of our “Subscribers’ Free Service Blank” 
in our issue of February 19, but the number of re- 
sponses was so great that it will take us a little 
while to get all the requests properly classified 
and attended to. We shall work on these just as 
fast as possible, however, and hope no reader will 
become impatient. 





ON. Francis D. Winston, of Bertie, writes us 

that he listed his income for taxation in 1914, 
though examination of the records shows that we 
were correct in saying that no income taxes were 
reported to the State Treasurer from that county. 
The State Tax Commission is now taking up the 
matter with the Bertie authorities. 





AIRY schools will be held in March in school- 

houses in various North Carolina counties as 
follows: In McDowell County, at Nealsville, March 
6, and Garden City, March 7; in Cleveland, at 
Cleveland Mills, March 8: in Stokes, Dillard, March 
10; Wake, Knightdale, March 13; Warren, Ridge- 
way, March 15; Chatham, Gulf, March 17. 





HE judges have just announced their decision 

regarding the prizes offered to the farm life 
schools whose boys made the best records in judg- 
ing animals at the recent North Carolina Live- 
stock Association meeting in Salisbury. The first 
prize, a handsome silver loving cup, given by The 
Progressive Farmer, was won by the team from 
Startown school, while Harmony and Eureka were 
close seconds, winning other excellent prizes. The 
boys from Red Oak school were a little too old for 
the regular contest, but distinguished themselves 
in a special contest arranged for them. We extend 
congratulations to all these young farmers. 





E GREATLY regret to hear of the death of 

Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
of Des Moines. Mr. Wallace, familiarly known all 
over Iowa as “Uncle Henry”, was in his eightieth 
year, and had long been one of the ablest figures 
in Western agriculture. He and Dr. Knapp and 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture Wilson were in Iowa 
together, fellow-workers of* about the same age. 
When he organized his paper twenty-one years 
ago, he adopted as its motto, “Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living,” and made it a dynamic 
force in each field of activity. “Uncle Henry” 
served well his day and generation and will long 
be affectionately remembered. 





O OUR list of state agents in Southern corn 
club and canning club work the following list 
of state pig club agents should be added: 


Alabama—J. C. Ford, Au- North Carolina—B, P. Folk, 


burn, West Raleigh. 


Arkansas—H. K. Sanders, Oklahoma—Cc, L. Chambers, 
Little Rock. Stillwater. 

Florida—None. South Carolina—L. L. Ba- 

Georgia—J. E. Downing, ker, Bishopville. 


Athens, 

Louisiana—W. H. Balis, 
University Station, Ba- 
ton Rouge. 

Mississippi—P. H. Sanders, 
Agricultural College. 


Tennessee—None, 

Texas—C, C. French, Col- 
lege Station. 

Virginia—None, 


The pig club agents and boys are doing remark- 


able work, and farm fathers and sons all over the 
South should investigate it. Ask your state agent 
for information. 





OME remarkable figures showing the impor- 
tance of rotation are given by Prof. C. A. Gear- 
hart, of the Ohio Experiment Station. In a twen- 
ty-year test with corn the following results were 
obtained, average yields per acre during the first 
years being compared with average yields during 
the fourth five-year period, and then the average 
for twenty years given: 
AVERAGE CORN YIELD PER ACRE IN BUSHELS 
First Five Fourth Five Average 


Years Years for 20 Years 
Continuous—no manure..... 26.26 8.44 15.47 
Rotatien—no manure ....... 31.89 20.31 28.95 
Continuous—with manure .. 43.13 30.32 37.02 
Rotation—with manure .... 40.73 55.83 51.81 


Even with manure it will be seen the yields in 
fields continuously cultivated in corn decreased 13 
bushels per acre (comparing the fourth five-year 
period with the first five-year period) while rota- 
tion with the manured fields increased the yields 
more than fifteen bushels per acre. 


‘Last Call for the Band Wagon 
R lehircietn bis The Progressive Farmer’s great 








thirtieth birthday Jubilee Offer will positive- 

ly expire with the last day of this month, 
and now is the time for every reader to get on the 
band wagon. Even if you are paid well ahead, 
better do the required extra work for us and get 
your renewal for an extra year at the Jubilee rate. 
A few paid-ahead readers have thought we were 
dunning them when we were only calling atten- 
tion to this money-saving opportunity. 

Moreover, while renewals and new subscriptions 
have come in by the thousands these last thirty 
days, a few friends are still out of the fold, and we 
don’t like to lose a single friend. But if a man 
does not renew, we are bound to assume he doesn’t 
want our paper. Consequently this will be the 
last Progressive Farmer some friends will receive 
and still other subscribers are in danger of dis- 
continuance the last of March. 

Let everybody answer this cail and help make 
March the biggest of all Jubilee months. 


What to Do About Cotton Boll Rot or 
Anthracnose 


cso 
ITH serious and widespread damage in 
Texas last season from cotton boll rot or 
anthracnose, this serious cotton enemy 
seems to have pretty well established itself nearly 
everywhere in the Cotton Belt, and numerous in- 
quiries are coming to us relative to measures of 
controlling it. 

The disease is due to a fungus that attacks the 
cotton boll, any time from the falling of the bloom 
until mature. At first a tiny, pinkish spot, the dis- 
eased area enlarges until the whole boll may be 
affected and destroyed. As is the case with many 
other fungous diseases, boll rot is usually worst 
during wet seasons and in rank growing cotton on 
heavy land. Particular varieties and strains of 
cotton, too, may be more seriously affected than 
others, this having been especially notable in some 
strains of Half-and-Half and Cook cottons. Paren- 
thetically we may say, however, that even with 
their susceptibility to rot, these two varieties have 
been among the best yielders at several of our 
Southern experiment stations. 

In so far as remedial measures are concerned, 
they are preventive rather than curative, once the 
disease attacks a field there being little or nothing 
that can be done that year. Doubtless the best 
preventive measure consists in planting seed from 
stalks and fields that are positively known to be 
free from the disease. This is not always easy, but 
it can be done. In other words, rigid seed selec- 





tion, being extremely careful to see that next 
year’s planting seed have no chance to become in- 


fected, is the surest remedy. In this way we have 
known badly infected cottons to be entirely freed 
of the disease. 

We seriously doubt the advisability of importing 
supposedly non-infected seed from regions several 
hundred miles away, for two reasons: (1) the lack 
of climatic and soil adaptability of these seed may 
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far more than offset their rot immunity; and (2) 
with the rot so widely prevalent it is very hard to 
be absolutely certain that any seed are wholly 
free of it. 





Don’t Do It 


R. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist of North 

Carolina, states that: “The roots, stems, bolls 

and leaves corresponding to (or which pro- 
duce) 500 pounds of lint cotton, are around 3,145 
pounds, or more than one and one-half tons, con- 
taining 67.7 pounds of nitrogen, 26.5 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 50.3 pounds of potash, and 59.3 
pounds of lime; or the equivalent of five tons of 
good manure.” 

Did you ever think what -we are doing when we 
use the torch so indiscriminately? If you produce 
ten bales of cotton and burn all the stalks you are, 
according to the above figures, deliberately de- 
stroying 677 pounds of nitrogen, worth at present 
prices about $170; and still we grumble about the 
high price of fertilizers. 

Let’s stop, right now and forever, this miserable 
burning habit that is annually costing us millions 
of dollars. Let’s make up our minds that hence- 
forth nothing on ovr farm shall be burned if we 
can possibly plow it under or use it to stop washes. 








Velvet Beans a Fine Crop to Plant This Year 





E NEVER fail to urge the use of winter 

legumes on every Southern farm, but we 

just as firmly believe in the summer le- 
gumes. The truth is that we are never going to 
realize the greatest possible profits from our ef- 
forts until we use both winter and summer legumes 
wherever and whenever we Can. 

Just now it is wise to be thinking about the 
legumes that are to be used this summer, and we 
wish here especially to call attention to the merits 
of the velvet bean. Originally suited to sections only 
immediately along the Gulf Coast, new varieties of 
beans have been imported and developed that 
make it safe to recommend this great soil builder 
and forage crop pretty nearly everywhere cotton 
is grown. 

The Early Speckled is early enough to mature 
seed as far north as Tennessee, and we would rec- 
ommend it as probably the best variety for the 
northern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt. It does 
not make as great a vine growth as does the old- 
fashioned velvet bean, and hence is not as great 
a soil-improver; but it is a prolific seed producer, 
some authorities claiming it superior to the old 
variety in this respect, and hence is a valuable 
feed crop. If wanted purely for soil-building pur- 
poses, without regard to seed production, it will 
probably be best to plant the old, late maturing 
variety. 

While Early Speckled beans can, we believe, be 
safely counted on to make as much vine and seed 
as cowpeas, they have an additional advantage in 
the low cost of seed, quotations now being as low 
as $1.50 a bushel. Planted with corn, a bushel of 
seed is sufficient for five or six acres. This, of 
course, is a great deal less than the cost of seeding 
the same area to cowpeas. 

Try at least a few of the beans this year; we be- 
lieve the results will please you. 


A Thought for the Week 


_ 


J ror then, are the dominating and valuable 





working habits of President Wilson: punc- 

tuality, exactness, the incessant search for 
information, the knowledge that sentiment and 
human emotions must play some part in the driest 
routine of Government business, ability as a rapid 
thinker, and an extraordinary mental alertness, 
which is the product of his habit of exercising his 
mind always. He is not only punctual him- 
self, but he requires punctuality from others. Ifa 
man is ever late once for an appointment with the 
President, neither he nor the President ever for- 
gets it. Like any other great man, he real- 
izes that good brain work depends upon good, all- 
round physical condition. It might be well to men- 
tion here that he never smokes. In this he is like 
his two predecessors—Roosevelt and Taft—Amer- 
ican Magazine. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese— Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















People Must Not Only Elect But Select 
Candidates 
[ EVERY state where members of the Legis- 


lature are to be elected this year, farmers 

should now be working together to have the 
right sort of men become candidates. The first 
announcement we saw for the 1917 Legislatures 
was that of an official retained by corporation in- 
terests. Everywhere the representatives of special 
interests and politcal cliques may be depended on 
to see to it that candidates are out who will look 
after their interests. But what about men to rep- 
resent the interests of the farmers and laborers? 
The truth is that the salaries of members of the 
Legislature are so inadequate that men who have 
only the public interests at heart are not inclined 
to become candidates unless strongly urged to do 
so by their fellows. And this is where farmers 
in every county should get to work now. 

We believe most heartily in the primary system 
of selecting candidates rather than the convention 
system. The convention system did not give the 
whole people a chance to pass upon a candidate. 
But the convention system in counties where 
bosses did not capture it, did enable the people to 
draft men for the Legislature. In those counties 
it did enable the people to come together and say 
that Mr. So-and-So would serve the people well 
and should run for the Legislature, and thus fre- 
quently compel a superb man to become a candi- 
date when he would not have thought of putting 
himself forward in a primary. 


& 
We Must Have “Nomination by Petition” 


O WE mean by this therefore that people in 
D some counties should go back to the conven- 

tion system of naming candidates? We do 
not. But what we do mean is that if the people 
are really to rule and rule efficiently they must 
not only have the primary to pass on announced 
candidates, but they must have some plan to com- 
pel worthy men to become candidates. To this end 
every primary law in the South should provide (as 
those in many progressive sections already pro- 
vide) for “nomination by petition.” That is to say, 
twenty-five or fifty voters in any county, believing 
that Mr. John Smith would make an excellent man 
for the Legislature, may petition to have his name 
put on the primary ballot as a candidate, and un- 
less he forbids such use of his name, he will be 
voted on—without having to take the initiative 
and put himself forward in the matter. 

This, we repeat, is the law we should have in ev- 
ery state applying to every office. But in the ab- 
sence of such a law the farmers in every county 
should now confer together, agree upon some in- 
telligent, progressive and capable men and bring 
their pressure to bear upon them to make them 
run—pressure equal to the pressure of a “nomina- 
tion by petition.” 

There is probably no time to lose if this is to be 
done in your county, and only in this way can the 
people rule. They don’t rule if they merely pick 
men from a bunch more or less secretly put for- 
ward by political cliques and corporation inter- 
ests. The people must not only elect candidates 
but select them. 

& 


More Victories for the Torrens System 


OR nearly ten years the farmers of South Car- 
olina and Virginia have been battling for the 
Torrens System of registering land titles; 

and time after time the measure has passed one 
house only to be defeated in the other. Now at 
last thanks to “keeping everlastingly at it” the 
Torrens plan has just been put on the statute 
books of both South Carolina and Virginia—just 
as the farmers of Mississippi and North Carolina 
have secured its passage in those states. Now let 
the farmers keep up the fight and compel lawyers 
to use the law. Demand a Torrens deed every 
time you get a deed. 

In some states the Torrens plan seems to have 
been crippled by cumbersome provisions, provis- 
ions seemingly inserted by enemies of the meas- 
ure. But the plan is based on such fundamental 
common-sense and honesty that sooner or fater it 
is sure of adoption in every state in the Union, 
and the experience of each state will help perfect 
the law in every other state. If you are not famil- 
iar with the Torrens System read description of it 
on page 34 of our “Reference Special.” Then if 
you live in a state without the law, demand it. If 
you live in a state with the law, use it. 

It’s a necessary foundation for any satisfactory 
system of long-time rural credits. 


Plan Now for the County Commencement 


HE school authorities in every county should 

now be busy making plans for the county 

commencement. At one county commence- 
ment the writer attended last spring the following 
prizes were offered, these prizes given by various 
public-spirited farmers, merchants, professional 
men, chambers of commerce, the county board of 
education, etc. We print the list in order to en- 
courage other counties to get up similar prizes: 


1. To the school enrolling the largest per cent of boys 
in the corn club, $3, 


2. To the school making the best record in sanitary con- 
ditions, in controlling contagious diseases, etc., $4. 


3. To the school graduating the largest per cent of its 
seventh grade, $4. 


4. To the school registering the largest attendance of 
pupils, at county commencement, who live ten miles or more 
from the courthouse, $4. 

5. To the school presenting the most picturesque section 
of the parade, including floats or any other feature, $4. 


6. To the school presenting worthiest part of the parade, 
including floats and other features (to be judged from the 
point of historic suggestiveness or from a practical utility 
point of view), $3. 

7. To the school having the largest and highest grade of 
general exhibits of school and industrial work, $4, 


8. To the school having the best record of betterment 
work for the year, $4 


9. To the school located in the community which makes 
the best record during the year in the development of a 
high standard of community life, $5. 


10. To the school developing the best industrial course 
of training, $5. 


11. To the school making the best general athletic record 
on commencement day, $4. 


12. To the girl winning in the county recitation contest, 
a gold medal. 


18. To the boy winning in the county declamation con- 
test, a gold medal, 


14. To the child winning in the spelling contest, a gold 
medal. 


15. To the child from the second or third grade winning 
in the primary story-telling contest, a gold medal. 


16. To the child drawing the best map of the state, a 
prize. 


17. To the school rendering the best chorus-singing by 
primary children on commencement day, a banner. 


18. For best high school debater, a medal. 
19. Fer best high school reciter, a medal. 
x 
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Don’t Let Mere Words ‘Cooperative’ or 
“Rural Credits” Deceive You 


T HAS always been true that men will “steal 
] the livery of heaven to serve the devil in”, and 

it is apparent that in not a few cases promot- 
ers are using the worthy name “rural credits” to 
entice farmers into enterprises wholly unworthy— 
just as the name “cooperative” has already been 
so shamefully misused as to suggest Madam Ro- 
land’s famous remark about liberty, “Liberty! O 
liberty! How many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” We have before us now a letter from a 
friend who says: 


“While in Tennessee a short time ago I 
learned that an agent had been through that 
section selling, at twice its par value, stock in 
some rural credit scheme which is being pro- 
moted under the name of ‘The Rural 
Credit Association.” Whether or not the 
scheme is a fake I am not prepared to say; 
but this agent was making to the farmers 
promises which no honest corporation could 
sanction, and I am much inclined to think that 
this one is not honest.” 


It will be well for farmers to go slow about join- 
ing any capitalist-promoted scheme for “rural 
credits,” just as it is well to be always on guard 
against any big, far-away scheme. 

Neighborhood codperation may not look so al- 
luring nor make such amazing promises, but—we 
are going to say it over and over again—it is the 
one solid rock upon which the farmer can build 
his independence and freedom. 

5 7 


Try a Neighborhood Rural Credit Asso- 
ciation 

NSTEAD of buying stock in some big state-wide 
I or Nation-wide capitalist-planned “rural credit 

associations,” farmers would do well to put 
their money in local “credit unions” or local sav- 
ings and loan associations, keep their money in 
the hands of themselves and of men they know, 
and see that it is used to help men right in their 
neighborhoods. This is the right way to build 
brotherhood and comradeship and codperation 
and manhood. 

Said a farmer in our office the other day: “I 
take the tax list in my section, and I know that 
the farmers of my community have enough mon- 
ey on hand to finance themselves if they would 
save it and lend to one another on safe terms as 
farmers in other countries have learned to do. 
But what really happens is that the farmers who 
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have money keep it at-home or put it in commer- 
cial banks and get 4 per cent at most, while good 
farmers, their fellows and brothers who need 
credit for a few months in the year, have to pay 6 
to 60 per cent for it.” 

-We need such local credit unions everywhere, 
and we are going to publish further articles ex- 
plaining them. We have -been saying that every 
farmer should make a deposit of his money, and 
so he should. If he can’t get a neighborhood cred- 
it union he should put it in a bank. But it’s a 
thousand times better to put it in a credit union; 
the credit union is really a neighborb»vod rural 
credit association and all the money stays at 
home. 

& 


The Secret of Influence 


NE of the wisest men of this generation 

among all our English-speaking peoples is 

Lord Bryce, whose “Success Talk for Boys” 
appeared in our last issue. And we are going to 
make the publication of this message from him the 
occasion for putting before our readers another 
extract from his writings, an autographed copy of 
which he once gave the writer. It is entitled “The 
Secret of Influence” and is well worth considering 
by all who aspire to be of service to their fellows. 
Says the great Englishman: 


“There are at least four elements, two or 
more of which will be found to be always pres- 
ent in whoever leads, or is trusted by, or in- 
spires those among whom his lot is cast. 

“The first is intellectual independence and 
the thing we call Initiative by which I mean 
the power of thinking for oneself instead of 
borrowing thoughts from others, and of decid- 
ing on a course for oneself instead of having to 
ask for and follow the advice of others. 

“The second is Tenacity of purpose, the ca- 
pacity to adhere to a view once adopted, or a 
decision once taken. Whoever, wanting this, 
lets himself be blown about by every wind of 
doctrine or every pressure of menace or per- 
suasion, may be a very acute man or a very 
adroit man, but will never impress himself on 
others as a person to be followed. 

“The third element is a sound Judgment, fit 
to forecast the results of action. Few people 
can look beyond the next move on the 
chess-board, and the man who sees several 
moves ahead, and whose forecast is usually 
verified by the event, soon grows to be the 
man whose advice is sought and taken. His 
neighbors seek it. Any assembly where he finds 
himself, from a town meeting or a local school 
committee up to a legislature, gladly listens to 
his counsels. 

“The last is Sympathy—that is, possession of 
a capacity for entering into the thoughts of 
others and of evoking their feelings by show- 
ing that he can share them. The power of 
sympathy is so far an affair of the emotions 
that it may exist in persons of no exceptional 
abilities. Yet it is a precious gift, which often 
palliates errors and wins affection in spite of 
faults and weaknesses. It is a key to unlock 
men’s hearts.” 

& 


Conversations, Clippings and Comments 


HE list of “commercial terms used in mar- 
keting farm products”, as given in our 
recent “Reference Special” will be helpful to 
many readers. A business farmer should make 
himself get down and learn these definitions just 
as he would do if he were learning a lesson at 
school. The truth is we send boys and girls to 
school to teach them how to learn and how to 
train their minds for further effort all along 
through life. But some folks seem to think that 
all wisdom reaches one during the school period 
and that it’s a disgrace to study any afterward. 
’ * © 
A coodperative society must not take in too much 
territory nor be ambitious to grow too fast. The 
success of codperation depends so much upon the 
members knowing whom to trust in positions of 
leadership, etc., that it is always hazardous when 
it spreads out too much. 
- ee 


We hope no interested readers have overlooked 
the suggested programs for farm women’s clubs 
and young people’s clubs as given in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of February 19 and February 26. 
Every neighborhood should have such clubs, and 
these programs as prepared by Mrs. Hutt, will be 
found invaluable aids in making the meetings suc- 
cessful. 


* * * 


Texas at one end of the South and North Caro- 
lina at the other are taking the lead in arousing 
farmers on the organization of credit unions. Now 
let the states in between get busy! 





Nothing short of loss of character ever weighs down the 
spirits like a load of accumulating debts.—John Todd. 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down — Free Trial 


oi OFFER 









Pay : 23 
Without Interest 


Yes, I'll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
piano, but I’ll prepay the freight on a matchless 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 
that itis absolutely superior in every respect to 
any other piano at anywhere near the price. 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until wee decide to buy. Keep the 
=— 30 days. Note well its fmm Rigger of sweet singing 
one and the beauty of its design and workmanship. 
Then if you decide to keep it pay me in small amounts to 
suit your convenience, If you decide not to keep it, re- 
turn it. I'll pay return freieht charges. And remember 
I also prepay freight to you, eo trial costs you nothing. 


Save $48°"ORG a 


ann / Shipped dircct from the great 
Se $1,000,000 Adler Factory (great- 
a 44 est in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—60 year 
guarantee, longest made on any 
organ. The Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ—winner of highest 
prize at St. Louis World’s ott 
and Gold Medal at Natio 
Conservation Exposition. Til 
Save you $48.75 or more besides 
you easiest terms of any 
‘acturer in America. 
FRE Mail coupon at once 
for big, handsome- 
A gee ys Piano or Organ 
ook and fairest, most liberal 
selling offer ever A 
heard of 


r: | 
i 


Send me—FREE—your won- i 
aS WS, Se 5 Organ Book( Piano BookQ 
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Hy ct 000 a Mark which you desire. j 
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Rheumatism, gout orlumbago 
are soon relieved by 


Vaseline 


og USS, Pat, Off, 


Camphorated 


Petroleum Jelly 


Also strongly recommended as @ 
soothing, healing ointment for gath- 
ered breasts. 
At drug and general stores every- 
where. Illustrated booklet describ- 
ing all the “‘Vaseline’’ Preparations 
mailed free on request together with 
“Vaseline” Poster Stamps. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
(Consolidated) a 
State Street New York City 


























eloRycritlanmeyd n 
PAINT-Colors Fi ee 


Simply write a postal today. We willsend you abso- 
cyeny free Page 158 beautiful full-color sample gente 
pa me for all purposes---residence, barns, floo 
walls, varnishes, enamels and so on---and will quote 
zou positively the lowest prices ever made on such 
ne quality, easy-spreading, long lasting paints. 
— one-half on paint 










Cut 
v— 


not toblister aenie rom 638ca 
gallon; floor-paint, gu 

not to show heel Prints, ts, $1. 05 
per gallon. Baus ae on 
all kinds. Send 


8327 Stores Bidg., New York 





Roofing and Everything in 
Sheet Metal Building Mate- 
rial. Best that money can 
/ buy. Lowest prices. Freight 
prepaid to your station. Send 
for complete catalog. Address 


MECCO 
Uy) West 9th St., Covington, Ky 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















MAMMY’S LULLABY 





§ LEEP, mah li'l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah 
yo? mammy coo? 
Sunset still a-shinin’ in de wes’; 
Sky am full o’ windehs an’ de stahs am 
peepin’ froo— 
Eb’ryt’'ing but mammy’s lamb at rest’, 
Swing ’m to’ds de Eas’lan, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souf— 
See dat dove a-comin’ wif a olive in 
‘is mouf! 
Angel hahps a-hummin’, 
Angel banjos strummin’— 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 


Cricket fiddleh scrapin’ off de rozzum 
f'um ’is bow, 
Whippo’will a-mo’nin’ on a lawg: 
Moon ez pale ez hit kin be a-risin’ migh- 
ty slow— 
Stahtled at de bahking ob de dawg; 
Swing de baby Eas’way, 
Swing de baby Wes’, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souflan’ whah de 
melon grow de bes’! 
Angel singers singin’, 
Angel bells a-ringin’, 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 


Eyelids des a-droppin’ li’! loweh all de 
w’ ile, 

Undeh lip a-saggin’ des a mite; 

Li'l baby toofies showin’ so’t ’o lak a 
mile, 

Whiteh dan de snow, or des ez white. 
Swing ’im to’ds de No’f lan’, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas— ; 

Woolly cloud a-comin’ fo’t’ wrap ‘im 

in ’is fleece! 
Angel ban’ a-playin’,— 
What dat music sayin’? 
Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ 
mammy coo? 


—Strickland W. Gilliam. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ey 


We Learn How to Cook Vegetables 


a HIS is going to be the very best 
club meeting of all,” said Mary, 
“because I have never liked 
vegetables much and I’m going to 
learn to cook them so I do like them. 
What are we going to have, Aunt 
Margaret ?” 

“What do you think of having? It 
is your dinner, you know. What do 
you think of having some of the var- 
ious types of vegetables en 

“How many?” asked Bessie. 

“If it were a regular meal you would 
not want more than one starchy veg- 
etable, another hot one and one sal- 
ad; but since this is a special vegeta- 
ble dinner, we shall have what we 
want. What are some of the kinds of 
vegetables, Bessie?” 

“Red ones and yellow 
white ones and 

“Let us hear what Dan says to 
that,” interrupted Miss Margaret. 

“Strong ones and mild ones and 
sweet ie 

“Yes, that is nearer it,’ she broke 
in, “but suppose Martha tells us.” 

“Those that are used for bulk and 
starch and mineral matter and pro- 
tein, and to stimulate the appetite,” 
was the answer. 

“Good,” said Miss Margaret, “you 
are all correct, but there is another 
very interesting division. What is 
aad 

No one answered. 

“What vegetables are tubers? 

“Trish potatoes and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes,” said Edith. 

“Which are roots?” 

“Beets”, said one; 
snips”, “radishes”, “sweet potatoes”, 
“horseradish”, “oyster plant”, “tur- 
nips”, said the others. 

“Bulbs?” 

A pause, then “onions.” 

“Yes, and garlic,” said Miss Mar- 
garet. “Now which are stems?” 

“Celery”, said Bessie. 

“Asparagus”, said Alice. 

“Swiss chard”, said Martha. 

“Chives”, said John. 

“Grand! Now the leaves.” 

“Cabbage, turnip salad, sage, sav- 
ory, collards, lettuce, beet greens, 
sprouts, spinach, watercress, pars- 
ley,” came a chorus of voices. 

“Yes, and some good ones eaten in 
Europe and up North, like corn salad, 
young dandelions, martinis and sor- 


ones and 








” 


“carrots”, “par- 


rel. We 
flowers ?” 

“The cauliflower,” said Edith. 

“Yes, what vegetables have we that 
are really fruits? 

There was a silence. 

“Why, the tomato is a fruit and so 
is the bean, pea, corn, cucumber, len- 
til, okra, egg plant, pimento, sweet 
pepper, rice and squash. Let’s try to 
have some vegetables from each class 
and some real fruits, too. What shall 
we have first?” 

“Something to take the place of 
meat or eggs,” said Edith, “for body- 
building material.” 

“Good, how would you like to have 
bean-chicken, also vegetable soup, 
stuffed onions, green peppers and 
rice, pickled beets and sweet pota- 
toes? What for salad? Suppose we 
combine it with the dessert?” 

Everyone smiled, so she said, “How 
would a lettuce, tomato, raisin and 
nut salad, served in an apple cup do?” 

“Oh, good” they all said, “you tell 
us what to do.” 

“All right. Edith, suppose you 
make the vegetable soup: Scrub and 
scrape a small carrot, enough to make 
one-third cup, cut in quarters length- 
wise, then crosswise in little pieces. 
Do the same with the turnip and 
one-half cup celery. Wash, pare and 
cut one and a half cups of Irish pota- 
toes in little pieces. Cut half an on- 
ion in thin slices. Mix all the vege- 
tables, except potatoes, and cook ten 
minutes in four tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, stirring constantly. Add the po- 
tatoes, cover and cook 2 minutes. Add 
one quart boiling water, or meat 
stock, and boil gently one hour in a 
covered vessel. Just before you 
serve it, you are to beat it with a 
fork to break the vegetables, then 
add one tablespoonful butter, salt, 
pepper and a teaspoon of very finely 
chopped parsley.” 

“Mary, how would you like to make 
the bean-chicken ?” 

“T would like it.” 

“Then mash three cups of navy 
beans, or cowpeas, that have been 
cooked almost dry. Spread this on a 
greased paper cut to fit the bottom of 
a baking pan. Pile on this a dressing 
made of two cups dry bread crumbs, 
three boiled onions, the warm water 
in which the onions have been cook- 
ed, plenty of salt, pepper, a dash of 
celery salt, sage and red pepper. Bring 
the beans up around the dressing. 
This will require 20 minutes baking. 
Whoever serves it can slice it across, 
getting both beans and dressing.” 

“Please let me fix the stuffed on- 
ions,” said Martha. 

“Very well. Remove the skins 
from 12 big onions and parboil 16 
minutes in enough boiling salt water 
to cover. Then turn them upside 
down on a dish to drain and cool. 
Remove part of the centers and fill 
cavities with equal parts of that left- 
over cooked chicken, stale bread 
crumbs, the finely chopped onion you 
took out, salt, pepper, a pinch of sum- 
mer savory, cream or melted butter 
enough to moisten it all. Place these 
stuffed onions in a buttered shallow 
pan, sprinkle with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
until soft.” 

“lll do the peppers and rice,” said 
Dan. ; 

“Splendid! To prepare the rice 
pour one cup of it in two quarts 
of hard boiling water, to which 
a tablespoon of salt has been add- 
ed. Let it boil without stopping 
a moment until a grain crushes 
easily between the finger and thumbs. 
This will take about 30 minutes. 
Then drain quickly in a strainer and 
pour over it a quart of hot water to 
keep the grains distinct. While the 
rice is boiling cut a slice from the 
stem ends from each of several sweet 
peppers, remove the seeds and par- 
(Concluded on page 38, this issue) 


should try them. Now, 














Now Everybody Serves The 


Thousands of Progressive Farmer 
readers sent last month for the new 

Jell-O Book and are now enjoying the 
choice desserts described in it. 

For 10 cents a big Jell-O dessert may 
be made in any one of the seven differ- 
ent flavors, and these Jell-O dishes 
are the most delicious, the daintiest and 
the most beautiful that can be made at 
any price. They are the favorites in 
city homes generally, and now that the 
stores everywhere sell 


JELL" 


are becoming even more popular in the 
smaller towns. 

You do not have to cook to make a 
Jell-O dessert. All you have to do is to 
dissolve the powder in boiling water 
and let it cool. ’ . 

The seven different flavors in which 
Jell-O is made are: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. Each 10e at any grocer S 
or any general store. 

A beautiful new Jell-O Book — of 
a young bride’s house- 
keeping experiences has 
just been issued. It has 
splendid pictures in col- |j 
ors and will interest |i 
every woman. It will | 
be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name 
and address. 

THE GENESEE PURE | 
FOOD CO., { 

Le Roy, N. Y., and 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 




















There is no 
Comparison 


You cannot measure the value 
of the Farm Journal by the price. 

A circulation of 1,000,000 a month, 
and long term subscriptions, make the 
low price possible. 


For 38 years Farm Journal has been the origi- 
nator. It has led the way in showing the farme: 
how to get the most from land and stock. The first 
farm paper to protect the buyer, it is the leading 
medium from which to buy. Helpful, cheerful, 
interesting. Sold strictly upon value to the reader. 
Money back any time you're not satisfied. $1 
brings it for 5 years. 

Send today for free sample of Farm Journal and 
free copy of Poor Richard Almanac for 1914 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





Tells How 

To Get More 

ix =< Money for 

| : > Your Crops 


Oe 


Mail order 


® well as by the city 
manufacturer. Sell direct to the consumer and 
get all the wont from the farm produce. Our 
special book tells you how to build and main- 
tain a money-making mail order business, 


Learn to Be a Mail Order Farmer 


This is a book of real information. Tells 
how to get and keep customers. Explains 
government pecking i requirements. Gives a 
complete list of H & D paper boxes for eggs, 
poultry, fruit, berries, etc. 

On receipt of 10c to cover printing and pos - 
‘age, we’ll send this book together with 1(: 
rebate coupon, so that the book is really free. 


The Hinde & Danch Paper Co., 131 Decatur St., Sandusky, 0. 


like hun wolves 

’ Fish Bite ssy cnc yocuse 

Ite sees lyoate 

Y Best bait ever daovered ator qurecting 

Ee kinds of fish. Keeps yo + a ulling 
7? them out. Write f0-eny snd 2 box to 

a pintroduce it. Agen c wanted. “adare 4 

- GREGORY. Louis, Mo 
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THE BABY 





HAT does the baby ask of you, 
Passer-by in the street? 
Only the gift of a thought from you, 
Only the gift of a look from you 
At the road before his feet. 
Is it smooth and clean and fit, say you, 
Fit for the baby’s feet? 


What does the baby say to you, 

You who pay no heed? 

He begs for the right of living with you, 

segs for the help of a hand from you,- 

What he begs is but his meed, 

Will the hands and the help be 
from you, 

Serving the baby’s need? 


ready 


Vhat does the baby give to you, 

Man whose vision is dim? 

Iie gives you the sun to lighten your 
way; 

Ile gives you new hope for each dark 
day, 

Have you paid your debt to him? 

Ilave you smoothed his path and guided 
his way,— 

Guarded and shielded him? 


What does the baby keep for you— 

You whose need is vast? 

lie keeps faith and hope and joy for 
you, 

Comfort and hope and love for you— 

In his tiny hand held fast. 

Are you earning the gifts he is keeping 
for you— 

You who are going past? 

—Mary Wills West. 




















THE BABY WEEK PROGRAM 


A Few Suggestions for Community 
Baby Week 


LL over this broad country the 
week beginning March 4 is set 
aside as Baby Week. People every- 
where are doing something. Do not 
let your community be behind. Unite 
with the young people, the church so- 


- cieties, everybody, and have a fine 


campaign for one whole week—then 
write it up, send it to us and let us 
tell the rest of the country what you 
have done. 

If you cannot do much do little: if 
no one will codperate do something 
yourself. Let it be a grand, blessed, 
wholesome week, long to be remem- 


bered. 


Monday—A committee of women visit the 
dependent babies in the county home and 
other places, and see if they need anything. 
Take @ young people’s committee with you, 
if there be such a club. 

Tuesday—Each person see what she has 
suitable for these and sew for them at home 
in groups or in codperation with the young 
people’s club. 

Wednesday—Ask the doctors and dentists 
to give a medical examination of each 
school in the county. 

Thursday—Club meeting jointly with the 
young people, 

Program 

Five-minute papers or talks:— 

1. When is a child well born? 

2, The care of the prospective mother, 
8. What to do until the doctor comes. 

4. How much does a normal baby de- 
velop? 

5. What, when and how to feed the ba- 
by? (by a doctor or other expert). 

6, Some common but serious disordcrs— 
sleeplessness, cross-eyes, knock-knees, bow- 
legs, ear-ache, colds, croup, burns, thumb- 
sucking, ete. Their cause and cure, 

Free Literature—Write to your state board 
of health and ask them for help on your 
subject. 


The Progressive Farmer will give 
all the aid possible. The following 
are a few of the articles recently pub- 
lished on The Woman’s Page: 


Give the 
1915. 

A Child With a Cold Cannot Thrive—De- 
cember 11, 1915. 

3aby Contests, Are Doing 
Work—September 18, 1915. 

Correcting the Faults of 
tember 18, 1915. 

Be Sure the Baby Sleeps Enough—Sep- 
tember 18, 1915. 

Two Mothers Ask How to Register Their 
Children’s Births—June 5, 1915. 

Feeding the Baby That Is Learning to 
Walk—May 15, 1915, 

tegister the Birth of Your 
24, 1915. 

Make a Pen for Your Baby—April 24, 1915 

Mothers and Teachers Make or Mar a 
Child’s Love of Home Duties—April 10, 1915. 

“Her Baby Died’ (poem)—March 27, 1915, 

Advantages of Stoves Over Fireplaces for 
Baby’s Comfort—February 20, 1915. 

“Baby KWlers’ (patent anecdicines)—Janu- 
ary 9, 1915. 

The New-born Baby—January 8, 1916. 

The Baby’s Sleep—January 29, 1916, 

Proper Weight. Height, etc., of Baby at 
Different Ages—February 12, 1916. 

Ailments of Children—February 12, 1916. 

The Baby’s Exercise—February 26, 1916. 

The Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C., has a series of bulle- 
tins on babies. Ask for them all, 

Books 

“Your Baby” (a guide for young mothers), 
by Dr. E. B. Lowry. Publishers, Forbes & 
Co., Chicago, Ill 

“The Care and Feeding of Children,’’ by 
Dr Holt. Publishers, Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

“Short Talks With Young Mothers,’”’ by 
Dr, Kerley, Publishers, Geo. Putnam & Sons, 
New York. 

“Care of Children,” by Dr. Cotton. Pub- 
lishéa@ by American School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, Ill, 


Baby Fresh Air—December 25 


’ 


Wonderful 


Children—Sep- 


saby—April 


“Study of Child Life,"”. by Washburne, 
published by American School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago. 

“Educating the Child at Home,” by Ella 
Lynch, published by Harper Bros., New 
York, 

I think each of these books costs $1.25. 

Friday—Spend the afternoon studying 
what some authority says about babies, Do 
not let the day pass without taking each 
little child on your knee, telling him or her 
you love her, that home would not be such 
a good place without her, and what you 
hope to do for her education. Let it be a 
heart-to-heart talk, and may the day mean 
one of great understanding and sympathy, 
you for the child and the child for you, 
This is the best day of the whole week. 

Saturday—The Young People’s Club give 
a play, the proceeds to go for school equip- 
ment for the tiny folks, clothes for the 
little poor ones, or to bring experts to lec- 
ture on child problems. 

Following are a few suggested plays: 

“The Suffragette Baby,’ six female char- 
acters; price 15 cents. Published by Penn 
Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

“Nigger Baby,’’ a monologue, 
by Penn Publishing Co. 

“That Blessed Baby,” two 
published by Penn Publishing Co, 

“Babes in the Wood,” ten males and three 
females; price 15 cents. Published by Wal- 
ter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


published 


characters, 





Suggestions for March 


AVE you made all your lace, tat- 
ting, etc., for the summer clothes ? 
x * x 

Have you the children’s underwear 
all ready for the approaching warm 
days. 

x OK * 

The garden has plenty in it, | hope. 
The lettuce should be heading, the 
early greens looking their brightest, 
and the carrots, parsnips, oyster 
plant, etc., doing duty by way of va- 
riety. 


* * * 
Take a look at the strawberry 
plants. 
oe 
Plant the privet hedge and the nut 
trees. 
ee 


Since the hens are laying well have 
plenty of baked custards, rice and 
bread puddings, with plenty of milk, 
eggs, and big fat raisins. Angel food 
cakes are white of egg, therefore pro- 
tein, therefore body building. Hav- 
ing no grease, it is less harmful for 
children than butter cakes. 

x * * 

Swat every fly! Swat them now. | 
never saw so many winter flies be- 
fore, and each one means something 
like 22,000 next summer. 

+ oe 


Swat them! 


Open the windows in the middle of 
the day. 
ak * * 
Open the bedroom windows at night 
to avoid grippe and colds. 
ee * 
Keep the baby 


when you dust or sweep. Whooping 


{ 














ovt ef the room) 


cough germs may be in the curtains. | 


Give a little extra thought to varie- 
ty in food. The appetite often flags 
towards spring. 

* # * 
The more greens eaten this month 


the less medicine next month, and 
less exhaustion during the hot 
months. 


* Ok Ok 
Spinach, turnip salad, cabbage sal- 
ad, collards and all canned vegetables 
are splendid just now for supplying 
mineral salts. 
x OK Ok 





Be sure to take your part in helping | 


some baby, or babies, during the com- 
ing week. 
* * * 

Make the most of your home read- 
ing circle. 

* ok * 

Has every North Carolina club 
availed itself of the privilege of bor- 
rowing a state free loan library? If 
not, do it now. 





ANATOMICALLY EDUCATED 


“Sonny’s’’ mother stepped out on the porch 
one day to see if he could be seen playing 


and was just in time to discover him run- ! 
ning for home with a most terrified expres- | 


sion on his face, caused by a friendly little 
dog tagging after him. His mother called, 
“Why are you running from that little dog? 
He won't hurt you!” To which he replied, 
with quite an air or disdain, ‘‘Mother, don’t 
you suppose that dog knows I’m full of 


bones ?’’—-Exchange. 





Ore old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. 


“i = = 
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on the FARM 


Before you begin the improvements, during the 
progress of the work and after the improvements 
have been completed—Keep a Kodak record. 

In every phase of farm work and farm life there 
are pictures that are interesting and valuable. And 
you can make them. 


Ask your dealer or write us for tllustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Kodak on the Farm.’’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State St., RocHEsTER, N. Y. 














> Money Savers 
for Farmers 


- Practical Parables 


A FARMER went forth to inspect his farm. It was near the end of 
his fiscal year and albeit he thought he had left nothing undone he 
— that — were not as should be. 
and not yielding great profits. His fences were straggling and ready to 
fall, having rotted in the posts. His harrow and oomalis camnaalies i 
plements were rusted for he had not painted them. His barn ad- 
mitted water at the roof, and likewise his own home, and that of his 
poultry. And the little gutters that should carry the water from roof to 
ground did leak too and were in sore need of repair. And even more 80, 
the roofs on his many buildings which had cost much gold and labor, 
were not attractive nor yet durable. So the farmer was exceeding down- 


cast. And it came to pass that a more successful neighbor came unto 
him and said: 


His stock was lean, nervous 


. 4 yw greatest enemies to live stock and poultry are lice, mites, vermin and 

flies. I keep my live stock clean and happy b spraying them with 
Barrett’s Creonoid and I spray my roosts vugularty. Te is the most econom- 
ical and effective animal antiseptic I have ever seen and I’ve tried them all. 
All you have to do is spray your stock once or twice and their pests will go 
away, leaving your hens, cows, pigs and horses healthy and happy. There 
are many other valuable uses for Creonoid and you had better ask The Barrett 
Company to send you their booklet on the subject. Don’t delay when the 
solution of your problem is so easy. 





“FT USED to help the Farm Machinery Company pay dividends until 
I I was advised to try Barrett's Everjet Elastic Paint, You see metal 

seldom wears out; it rusts out and Barrett’s Everjet positively pre- 

vents rust. It never peels, scales or cracks. it i 


; There is more merit in 
Everjet thanI can tell you of. Everjet is especially recommended for 
use on ‘ready roofings”’ because of its low price and great coverin ig 


capacity. Protect your roofs and machinery with Everjet, 








2 “7 OUR wooden fences would have been good for owl ears if 
fan: had painted the buried parts of the Be with a non ne 
Grade One 


preserv ative. W hy not do it now? Get some of Barrett’s Grade One 
Creosote Oil. Tests have shown that it is the best wood-preserva- 

C Liquip an 
reos ote Oil wood. Barrett’s is the best creosote. That company is the greatest 
producer of coal tar products in the world. Tell them your wood 


tive on the market because it penetrates deeper and lasts longer than 
E RLASTIC, decay troubles. They'll show you.what to do. 





any other. You can’t beat creosote for insuring the life of the 
Md YOU are not satisfied with your 






—_ ae e. 
iad roofs, or want a covering that will ey Ves =o= mes 
keep wind and water out permanently, = WW -_, ae 
0 F N at low cost, you should try Barrett’s = = suisse «see 


iverlastic Roofing. There is no be 
“Rubber Roofing’ on the market. It is pera ong easy to Seago 4 le 
ives excellent service for years, Just the thing for outbuildings, fi 
fade in one, two and three ply weights. The rolls are 36 inches 1 
wide. You need some Everlastic Rooting. 
“AND now let me tell you about 
~paas there isa product you ought the beautiful Tylike Shingles, 
to have just en general principles. made of crushed slate laid on a 
As an aid in quick repairs, Barrett’s tough waterproof base. Laid 
Elastigum [OS eter Cement is a like slate but cost less and Y 
wonder. And it repairs permanently look better. Made in red 
too. Just the thing to join and reline or green with wonderful ee 
gutters, whether w or metal. It velvety finish. They are 
seals leaks and joints and is unbeat+ used on handsome The 
able for flashings around chimneys bungalows and cot- ri 


aromettts tages. The aris- c Barrett 
_ Just check the booklet or fucrat of’ zoof- te Ss 


Sec” booklets you want and 
Z return the coupon tous, 


ings at a cost 
that will 
surprise.” 





Please send mie 

y booklet on subject 
checked. 

a Everlastic Roofing .__. 

Everjet Elastic Paint __.. 

Elastigum |. . 





Creonoid,... 


Chicago ‘Philadelphia Boston «=»-s«//7_ Grade One Creosote Oil... 
St. Louis Cleveland incinnati _ Pittsburgh Tylike Shingles 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis ; ae 

Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria ee penile abies ‘ 
The Paterson Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winni OIE ois se vais sebeenahseedeae aake'sena 
Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, Na Fs 
Sydney, N. S. ent terre Een Fee sey 
Address nearest office 7 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
cur country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 


They live in citics, towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets and remote f.rms. 
Thcy are separated by broad -ivers, 
rugged mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of thi. 
far-flung population is dependent 
upon a common _ understanding. 
Only by a quick, simple and 
unfailing means of intercommuni- 
cation could our people be in- 
stantly united in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 

_ the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, 








AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





which completely covers our 
country with its network of wires. 

This marvelous system is the 
tesult of keen foresight and per- 





sistent effort on the part of tele- 
phonespecialists, hero 2 ve endeav- | 
ored from the first to provide a. 
means of communication embrac- | 
ing our whole country, connecting | 
every state and every community, | 
to its last individual unit. 

The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like isnot tobefound mm all the world. 


Through it, our entire popula- 
tion may be promptly organized | 
for united action in any national 
movement, whether it be for | 
peace, prosperity, philanthropy or 
armed protection. 


Universal Service 











PRIMM 


OIL ENGINES 


cheapest known fuel. 
1 gallon Fuel 


of kerosene. 


Bepartment 16 











ee 1902 the simplest and most efficient power. 
Cotton Gins, Irrigation and Electric Service. 

1 gal'on Fuel Oil will lift 20,000 gallons of to 

water 1 foot “e Se gallons Fuel Oil will gin 500 pounds of Cotton; 125 

il will give 10 per cent. more power than same 

amount of gasoline or 8 per cent. more power than same amount 

When Fuel Oil costs 4c per ga'lon, gasoline usually 

costs 20c per gallon. Write for particular s-—Catalog free. Address 


THE POWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ideal for 
Operates on the 15 








LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. a 














{ Turn Your Seed Pota- || 3 


pels Into te Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers will 
st joa et home gardens this year and “‘live at 
om 


Get your share of the increased trade. 





The Progressive Farmer. 
a 











GUARANTEED 


CREAM of 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: P 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 4107 Bainbridge, N. Y. 




















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
‘The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


Sg it carries.°’ 





THE BABY’S EXERCISE 


Give It Plenty of Exercise, But Be 
Sure It’s the Right Kind 
HAR’S no use worryin’ about the 
baby’s exercise now,” said a 
sweet, patient-faced little woman; 
“she’ll git exercise a’plenty afore she 
dies.” 
But there is need of exercise for the 
baby, because exercise means well de- 
veloped muscles at the time the child 





| is starting to grow; and these, in turn, 


make a large amount of play or labor 
possible without weariness in future 
years, 

“Looks as though the baby’d git a 
plenty when we jolt her on the knee,” 


| said her friend. 


“Yes,” remarked the physician to 
whom it was said, “it’s a’ plenty, and 
too much.” 

Poor littTe tender baby—the finely 
developed product or the victim of 
the education or ignorance of us wo- 
men. Let us each get the first phy- 
siology available and observe the 
construction of the spine: never 
again will we joggle the child on the 
knee or otherwise jolt it violently. 
Let an adult eat a good dinner some 
day, go out in a donkey cart for a 
pleasant talk with a friend and see 
how long the dinner stays down, how 
much conversation is possible and 
how the back aches the next day. 

Let us give exercise, but that form 
of it which is in keeping with the de- 
licacy of the child. Have you never 


| seen a father come home at night and 


play with the baby, throwing him, 
bouncing him, making him crow with 
excitability and  over-stimulation, 
then the mother to undress and put 
the child to bed and wonder why the 
baby does not sleep? Again, let us 
try it some time on ourselves, dance, 
laugh, play puss-in-the-corner, ten- 
nis, or anything else gay and violent, 
and then let us see how long it takes 
to get in a_ sufficiently composed 
frame of mind for sleep. 

Baby should be helped to exercise 


| himself as much as possible after the 


first few weeks. We want to find the 
happy medium between handling him 
too much and permitting him to re- 
main in one position urtil weary. 
Baby specialists tell us that the moth- 
er who places baby on his back in a 
warm room, pulls up his clothes so 


| he can kick and throw his arms, talks 


to him to keep him happy—for ba- 
bies do get lonesome just as do 
grown-ups—instead of taking him up, 
and then moves his position every 
time he is bathed, fed or changed, is 
likely to have a normal baby. 


Have the room quite warm when- 


baby is given his bath, then rub him 
gently all over and he will sleep bet- 
ter. 

If you have a trained nurse at first, 


Observe how she exercises the mus- 


cles of the infant by massaging him. 
You can do it almost as well. She 
puts a little olive oil on her hands, 
then rubs up the arms toward the 
body with firm but gentle strokes. 
Then, placing the palms of the hands 
on each side of the arm, she rolls the 
muscles gently. The same is done 
with the legs. She is not stingy with 
the olive oil. 

Next come the muscles of the body: 
she starts at the chest by placing the 
tips of the fingers on the skin and 
moves the muscles underneath with a 
gently rotary motion. She lifts the 
fingers to another spot, not letting 
them rub on the skin, and she exer- 


cises all the muscles of the body with 
| this rotary motion. Baby especially 


enjoys this massage of his back. She 
finishes with a few light strokes: 

She puts on the baby’s band, diaper 
and shirt, then plays with him a little. 
She lets him clasp her fingers and try 
to pull himself up to develop his 
strength. 

Should baby be constipated, she 
massages the abdomen with the tips 
of the fingers and the rotary motion 
—being careful that her finger nails 
are short. She begins at the baby’s 
lower right-hand side, working up to 
the navel, across and down the left 
side. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Baby exercises his lungs by crying 
and‘crowing. A little crying is ben- 
eficial. Of course, violent crying is 
another story. Undoubtedly there 
are lung and throat muscles weaken- 
ed by having something put in the 
mouth everytime the child makes a 
sound, and being admonished to be 
quiet when old enough to compre- 
hend. 

It is not long before baby helps to 
exercise himself. The long dresses 
are cut off or pulled up: he wears 
warm, long wool stockings. Then 
baby exercises legs and muscles by 
lying on his back, kicking and push- 
ing against the bed clothes. He is 
placed on his abdomen, but not right 
after feeding. He holds up his head 
and thus strengthens the big muscles 
of his back and chest. 


> 





WHOOPING COUGH 





A Dangerous Disease That Should Be 
Avoided If Possible—What to Do 
for the Little Sufferer 


GAIN whooping cough is taking its 

toll of little children. It is a most 
destructive disease. Some women do 
not realize how many babies die of 
whooping cough, nor how many suf- 
fer from it after it is seemingly a 
thing of the pest—that is its real 
danger. Do you know that more peo- 
ple die of whooping cough than die of 
snakes, smallpox, and firearms put to- 
gether—that there are nearly, if not 
quite, as many deaths as from scarlet 
fever and almost half as many as 
from diphtheria? In 1910, 9,958 poor 
little babies died in the United States 
of it; in 1914, 438 babies’ burial certifi- 
cates in North Carolina said whoop- 
ing cough, and other states have sim- 
ilar or higher records. 

If there is whooping cough in the 
neighborhood protect the children 
from contact with any child who has 
it, any cook whose pickaninnies have 
it, and any place where whooping 
cough may be stalking like an invisi- 
bie spectre. At least keep the child 
from whooping;cough until it is over 
five years of age. Its chances of 
death are reduced 50 to 1 after that 
time. Another thing, children do not 
get it so readily after that age. 

The first symptom of whooping 
cough is usually a slight hacking 
cough. This becomes prolonged, in- 
creasing in intensity, and does not 
respond to ordinary home remedies. 
The paroxysms of coughing secmi 
worse when the child is lying down. 
As a rule, the typical whoop is not 
heard until about three weeks after 
contracting it, and the whoop may 
last for three weeks or until hot 
weather. 

Fresh air, sunlight and protection 
from wet, blustery weather are neces- 
sary. Where quantities of fresh air 
and sunlight are not given the disease 
lasts longer. In the early stages of 
the disease its severity is lessened by 
spraying the nose, throat and mouth 
with an antiseptic solution every 15 
or 20 minutes. The food should be 
light and nutritious, like the white of 
an‘egg in lemon juice, a lightly boiled 
egg with toast, well boiled cereal with 
rich milk and baked apple, scraped 
beef and thoroughly cooked. grits, 
tapioca pudding to which a little milk, 
eges and pineapple have been added, 
custards and at all times plenty of 
water. On account of vomiting it is 
better to give several small meals 
than the regular ones. A tight binder 
pinned around the abdomen will fre- 
quently lessen the paroxysms of 
coughing and tend to prevent vomit- 
ing. 

Whooping cough is a germ disease, 
the germs living from year to year 
in the carpets, curtains, cracks, etc.; 
therefore, do not carry the clothes or 
the bed clothing of the patient 
through the house or put them with 
the general wash. Clothes which are 
touched by discharge from the nose 
and throat should be burned. Old 
rags or soft paper handkerchiefs are 
good for this purpose. Remnants of 
food left by the patient should be 
burned. There should be a receptacle 
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Saturday, March 4, 1916] 


containing a good antiseptic outside 
the sick room door and_ plates, 
spoons, etc. should be put in this 
mmediately after being used and then 
boiled for at least half an hour. A 
bowl of antiseptic solution (one tab- 
let of bichloride of mercury to one 
quart of water) should be kept for 
the mother or nurse to wash her 
hands in. Keep all domestic animals 
away and destroy all insects, espec- 
ially flies. When the patient-has re- 
covered disinfect the room thorough- 
ly, or someone else may get it from 
the room a year or two hence. Your 
local doctor will tell you how to do 
this. If you are far back in the coun- 
try, we or the State Board of Health 
will be glad to give you directions. 
The practice of hanging up cloths sat- 
urated with carbolic acid or placing 
saucers of disinfectants around the 
sick room is utterly useless and often 
injurious. 

Whooping cough is perhaps the 
most neglected of all serious dis- 
eases, this probably because the gen- 
eral health does not usually seem to 
be impaired. The great danger is 
that pneumonia or tuberculosis is fre- 
quently the closing chapter of this 
disease, but so separated by months 
that the parents do not notice the re- 
lation. 

Children should be kept isolated 
until the characteristic whoop is 
past. In view of the facts shown by 
death certificates of lives laid down 
in needless sacrifice to whooping 
cough, it is criminal to allow children 
who have it, or who are exposed to it, 
to attend school. 


| DRESS PATTERNS 











No. 7520 
Ladies’ Shirt- 
Waist. Cut in 
sizes, 34 to 42 
inches bust mea- 
sure, 

The waist may 
be developed in 
linen, taffeta, or 


crepe de chine, 





Ladies’ Waist. 
Cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust 


measure, 


The waist may 
be made with or 
without the box 
plait at the front 
and with long or 


short sleeves, 


Ladies’ Waist. 
Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust 
measure, 

The waist clos- 
es at the back 
and the sleeves 
may be long or 


short. 





No. 7218 

Ladies’ Eton 
Jacket. Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust 
measure, Serge, 
broadcloth and 
cheviot are good 
materials in 
which to make 
up this pretty 
jacket. 

Price of pat- 
terns, 10 centsp 
each. 












Address, Pat- 
tern Department, 
The Progressive 
Farmer, 





Friend—Are you taking good care of your 
cold ? 

Sufferer—You bet I am! I've had it six 
Weeks and it’s as good as new.—Judge. 





KEEPING THE CHILDREN ON THE 
FARM 


Give the Child Simple Music, Reading 
Matter, An Occasional Party and 
Something of Her Very Own and 
She Will Stay With You 


EEP your children with you on 
the farm. 

Give the boy or girl a colt, a calf, a 
pig, or even a few chickens, Let them 
own them absolutely; let them have 
a share in the crops, garden, etc. Let 
them feel that they have an interest 
on the farm and they will not be so 
ready to leave it. 

Give them an occasional day off. 
They will work better for it. Help 
them to organize some farm clubs 
and see if they are so anxious to 
leave the farm. 

Give them some freedom. If possi- 
ble let them have a room of their 
own, but if this is not possible, let 
them have some place to put their 
treasures in, if it is only a box nailed 
to the wall. 

Try to have some kind of music in 
your home. If none of you have any 
musical talent a graphophone, with 
plenty of good records, will pleasant- 
ly pass many an hour. We cannot all 
afford the grand opera records, and 
not all of us have the training to un- 
derstand the “old masters”, but we 
can all select the good old songs and 
melodies. 

Provide plenty of reading matter 
and teach the children to cultivate a 
taste for reading. Take one or two 
good farm papers, your church paper, 
always, and a few good magazines. 
Avoid the sensational newspapers, 
and magazines with questionable 
reading or advertising. 

Give them an occasional party, for 
“all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” Let them mingle with one 
another, teach them manners and 
how to act toward one another and 
you will be saved many a heartache. 

Now, last but most important of all, 
if you haven’t a Sunday school in 
your community organize one. If you 
have a mixed neighborhood organize 
a union Sunday school. 

MRS. DAISY GWYN. 

Midland, Texas. 








Two Foundation 
Recipes 











Cake 

EARN to make one cake well, and vary it 

by changing the forms and flavors. 

Ingredients—', cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 
eggs, %; cup milk, 1% cups flour, 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder, 4 teaspoon salt. 

The flavoring may be 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
lemon essence, or % teaspoon almond, or 2 
teaspoons spices. % cup raisins, 4 pound 
citron, % cup nuts. The rind of % orange 
is delicious with the vanilla flavor. With 
the vanilla use 4 tablespoons cocoa for a 
chocolate flavor, 

To make plainer cake, omit 1 egg, use 4 
cup butter, and % cup milk, 

Bake in deep or shallow pan, jelly cake 
tins. or small tin cups. 

The mixing is accomplished as the follow- 
ing: Sift together the dry ingredients; cream 
the butter, and beat in the sugar; beat the 
whites and yolks of the eggs separately; 
beat the yolks into the creamed butter and 
sugar. Add flour and milk alternately; that 
is, a quarter or a third of the flour, then a 
portion of the milk, and so on. First stir, 
then beat vigorously. Fold in the beaten 
whites lightly and do not beat the mixture 
again, 

As laycr cake, it may be used with a va- 
riety of fillings and icings:—jelly, cream 
filling, soft icing with nuts, raisins or dates, 

Baking Powder Biscuit 


Ingredients—1 pint flour, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 or 2 table- 
spoons butter (or butter substitute), 1 scant 
cup milk, 

For Shaping—molding board, rolling pin 
and biscuit cutter. 

For Baking—An iron sheet or pan sprink- 
led with flour, Oven about 425 degrees F., 
a ten-second test, or golden brown paper, 
Bake 20 minutes to half an hour, 

Method of Mixing—Sift together the dry 
ingredients; cut in or chop in the butter; 
add the wetting slowly. 

To Shape—Dust the board with flour, turn 
out the dough, dredge with flour, pat into 
a firm mass, and then pat or lightly roll out 
to half inch thickness. Cut out with a cut- 
ter dipped in flour. (A small glass or the 
top of a round tin can may be used). 

Variations—Add 1 egg. This makes a de- 


licious biscuit. Sprinkle the top with granu- 
lated sugar, and spice, Dried currants wash- 
ed and dredged with flour, may be laid on 
the top. 

Increase the butter to 2 or 3 tablespoon- 
fuls, and decrease the wetting and the mix- 
ture becomes shortcake, This is the mix- 
ture to use for the true strawberry short- 
cake. Many other fruits may be used, both 


cooked and uncooked.—‘‘Food and House- 
hold Management,” Kinne & Cooley. 
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illustrated in color. 


PAINTS & 








‘I have done all my own painting and varnishing for over 25 
years,” continues Mrs. Lasch, “‘and can’t compare any other 
paint or varnish to Sherwin-Williams.” 

People who do their own painting and varnishing most ap- 
preciate the real economy of Sherwin-Williams quality. 
a particular job, for instance, like painting an auto or a buggy. 

Sherwin-Williams buggy and auto paint is a varnish gloss paint 
that comes already prepared for the brush. It is easy to apply 
and gives a handsome, rich finish of great durability. Washing 
and cleaning will not injure the gloss. Your choice of anumber 
of attractive colors that make a buggy or auto look like new. 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A wonderful book—the only one of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
just how to paint or varnish everything around the farm. Indexed and 


Send for a copy—it is free 





“I have used SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints and Varnishes fer over four 
years fom attic to cellar, ana 


would not have any other” 
Mtrs. EF: Lasch 


Take 





VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


HERWIN-WILLIA “) 
7 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


























your place. 


La Salle, Ill., U.S.A. 





100,000 Farms 
run on his Schedule 


Put your early rising 
problems in Big Ben’s 
hands — just tell him 
what time in the morn- 
ing you want to get 
things stirring around 


He’s calling time and keep- - 
ing time now for five million jaf come dies! by bareal post all 


Western Clock Co. 


dred thousand of them live 
on farms. 

See Big Ben today at any 
jeweler’s. -7 inches tall, handsome, 
built to last for years. Rings two 
ways—once for five straight minutes, 
or at half-minute intervals for ten 
minutes, unless you shut him off, 
Price $2.50 in the States, $3.00 in 
Canada. 

If your jeweler hasn’t him, send 

money order to his makers and 


charges prepaid. 


Makers of Westclos 






































THE ROOM 





“NOT A DARK SPOT IN 





That’s 
what the 

woman wrote who 
never had known such 
comfortable light. Unshad- 
owed, brilliant—the cheapest 
and most satisfactory ofalllights. 
Uses common kerosene. 1 quart burns 
16 hours. No smoke, no odor, no danger. 
Write forourCatalog No.5 andourproposition 
foraj0days’ trialtest. Apostcard willdo. Address 


The Angle Manufacturing Company 
244-246 West 23d Street New York City 


ANGLE CAMPS 
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Louden Carriers are strong, 
light-running, safe, trouble- 
proof. The hoisting gear is 
the least complicated and 
most powerful—has no 
dangerous hit-or-miss 
ratchets or brakes. 


The Emancipator Carrier 
On a Louden Track 


Carries a Ton Safely 


A 10 or 12-year-old boy can operate it. 
Every pound of pull on the chain lifts 40 
pounds in the box. Has roller-bearing 
trolleys; runs smoothly around curves and 
over switches, 

Louden Litter Carricrs are built in four 
styles, suitable for any type or size of barn, 
and ata wide range of prices. Wecan fit 
up your barn at small cost with a system 
that will pay for itself in a few months. 

A postal will bring you our big illustrated 
catalog—it’s free. 


The Louden Line of Saritary Barn 
Equipment Includes: 
Feed and Litter Carriers. Hay Tools. 
Barn canal Garage Door Horse Barn Fittings. 


Han: Cupolas and ace ake 
Stalls a ‘Stanchions. ~ Ererypung £ or the 
Steel Pens. 


The Louden Seevtineey Co. 
(Established 1867) 


4202 Court Street Fairfield, lowa 














The Book of 
Dairy Books 


It’s the book, because it’s the au- 
thority on the breed—the beauti- 
ful, ever-paying Jersey. 

This book,**A bout Jersey Cattle,” goes 
way back to the beginning of the breed, 
shows how it was line bred and protected 
from mixture by law, and shows why it 
has developed into the most economic 
and most persistent- milking ofall breeds. 
It gives tests, yields, etc., » proving that 
the Jersey is the money cow the*Giant 
of The Dairy.” 

The book is free but worth alot. Send 
& postal for your copy today. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


392 West 23rd Street, New York City 








Stu enatlaze filling, machinery now. 

the Bliz: —the original ‘‘blower’’ 

canine Tone res silo too tog high —feeds eelf— 

ite pater a = 
jnt ers on silos 

ag to fill silo, 


i malso free on roca’ 
books 


we mat Whi 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. co. 
Box 829, Canton, Ohio 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter ' 





Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at high pric es. Dairy 
farming is becoming more profi je each year. 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
comenete milk substitute. less than half as much 
as milk — prevents sco wah acter rede early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 
Write for New Data §os sciva! Ssures showing you 


Blatchford Calf Meal adhd Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 


















If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
fmterest in livestock husbandry than right 





























running like a deer towards the shel- 
ter of the forest. For once Rupert 
Hentzau had chosen discretion for 
his part. I laid my feet to the ground 
and rushed after him, calling to him 
to stand. He would not. Unwound- 
ed and vigorous, he gained on me at 
every step; but, forgetting everything 
in the world except him and my thirst 
for his blood, I pressed on, and soon 
the deep shades of the forest of Zen- 
da engulfed us both, pursued and pur- 
suer. 

It was three o’clock now, and day 
was dawning. I was on a long, 
straight grass avenue, and a hundred 
yards ahead ran young Rupert, his 
curls waving in the fresh breeze. I 
was weary and panting; he looked 
over his shoulder and waved his hand 
again to me. He was mocking me, 
for he saw he had the pace of me. I 
was forced to pause for breath. A 
moment later Rupert turned sharply 
to the right and was lost from my 
sight. 

I thought all was over, and in deep 
vexation sank on the ground. But I 
was up again directly, for a scream 
rang through the forest—a woman’s 
scream. Putting forth the last of my 
strength, I ran on to the place where 
he had turned out of sight, and turn- 
ing also, I saw him again. But alas! 
I could not touch him. He was in the 
act of lifting a girl down from her 
horse; doubtless it was her scream 
that I heard. She looked like a peas- 
ant’s daughter, and she carried a bas- 
ket on her arm. Probably she was on 
her way to the early market at Zen- 
da. Her horse was a stout, well- 
shaped animal. Master Rupert lifted 
her down amid her shrieks—the sight 
of him frightened her; but he treated 
her gently, laughed, kissed her, and 
gave her money. Then he jumped on 
the horse, sitting sideways like a wo- 
man; and then he waited for me. I, 
on my part, waited for him. 

Presently he rode toward me, keep- 
ing his distance however. He lifted 
up his hand saying: 

“What did you in the castle?” 

“T killed three of your friends,” 
said I. 

“What! 

OV as:”” 

“And the king?” 

“He was hurt by Detchard before I 
killed Detchard, but I pray that he 
lives,” 

“You fool!” said Rupert pleasantly. 

“One thing more I did.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“IT spared your life. I was behind 
you on the bridge, with a revolver in 
my hand.” 


You got to the cells?” 


“No? Faith, I was between two 
fires !” 
“Get off your horse,” I cried, “and 


fight like a man.” 

“Before a lady!” said he, pointing 
to the girl. “Fie, your Majesty!” 

Then in my rage, hardly knowing 
what I did, I rushed at him. For a 
moment he seemed to waver. Then he 
reined his horse and stood waiting 
for me. On I went in my folly. I seiz- 
ed the bridle and struck at him. He 
parried and thrust at me. I fell back 
a pace and rushed in at him again; 
and this time I reached his face and 
laid his cheek open, and darted back 
before he could strike me. He seem- 
ed almost mazed at the fierceness of 
my attack; otherwise I think he must 
have killed me. I sank on my knee, 
panting, expecting him to ride at me. 
And so he would have done, and then 
and there, I doubt not, one or both of 
us would have. died; but at the mo- 
ment there came a shout from behind 
us, and, looking round, I saw just at 





mow. Get into the game and get your share, 


the turn of the avenue a man ona 
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fits a Snap | y 
with The Prisoner of Zenda 
a 
LOUDEN oe By ANTHONY-HOPE 
Litter (COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Carrier BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 
— peu y om | ya CHAPTER XIX—(Continued) horse. He was riding hard, and he 
Bareler & used. It is no longer N AN instant, without thinking of Carried a revolver in his hand. It 
slow, laborious, disagreeable danger, I had my hand to the rope. Was Fritz von Tarlenheim, my faith- 
and wasteful. I was up. I saw him thirty yards off, ful friend. Rupert saw him, and knew 


that the game was up. He checked 
his rush at me and flung his leg over 
the saddle, but yet for just a moment 
he waited. Leaning forward, he toss- 
ed his hair off his forehead and smil- 
ed, and said: 

“Au revoir, Rudolf Rassendyll!” 

Then, with his cheek streaming 
blood, but his lips laughing and his 
body swaying with ease and grace, 
he bowed to me; and he bowed to the 
farm-girl, who had drawn near in 
trembling fascination; and he waved 
his hand to Fritz, who was just within 
range and let fly a shot at him. The 
ball came nigh doing its work, for it 
struck the sword he held, and he 
dropped the sword with an oath, 
wringing his fingers, and clapped his 
heels hard in his horse’s belly, and 
rode away at a gallop. 

And I watched him go down the 
long avenue, riding as though he rode 
for his* pleasure and singing as he 
went, for all there was that gash in 
his cheek. 


Once again he turned to wave his 
hand, and then the gloom of the 
thickets swallowed him and he was 


lost from our sight. Thus he vanished 


—reckless and wary, graceful and 
graceless, handsome, debonair, vile, 
and unconquered. And I flung my 


sword passionately on the ground and 
cried to Fritz to ride after him. But 
Fritz stopped his horse, and leaped 


down and ran to me, and knelt, put- 
ting his arm about me. And indeed 
it was time, for the wound that 


Detchard had given me was broken 
forth afresh, and my blood was stain- 
ing the ground. 

“Then give me the horse!’ I cried, 
staggering to my feet and throwing 
his arms off me. And the strength of 
my rage carried me so far as where 


the horse stood, and then I fell 
prone beside it. And Fritz knelt by 
me again. 


“Eritz!” ff said. 

“Aye, friend—dear friend!” said he, 
tender as a woman. 

“Ts the king alive?” 

He took his handkerchief and wiped 
my lips, and bent and kissed me on 
the forehead. 

“Thanks to the most gallant gentle- 
man that lives,” said he softly, “the 
king is alive!” 

The little peasant girl stood by us, 


weeping for fright and wide-eyed 
wonder; for she had seen me at 
Zenda; and was not I, pallid, drip- 


ping, foul, and bloody as I was—yet 
was not I the king? 

And when I heard that -the king 
was alive I strove to cry “Hurrah!” 
But I could not speak, and I laid my 
head back in Fritz’s arms and closed 
my eyes, and I groaned; and then, 
lest Fritz should do me wrong in his 
thoughts, I opened my eyes and tried 
to say “Hurrah!” again. But I could 
not. And being very tired, and very 
cold, I huddled myself close up to 
Fritz, to get the warmth of him, and 
shut my eyes again and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Prisoner and the King 


N ORDER to a full understanding 

of what occurred in the castle of 
Zenda it is necessary to supplement 
my account of what I myself saw and 
did on that night by relating briefly 
what I afterward learned from Fritz 
and from Mmegde Mauban. The story 
told by the latter explained clearly 
how it happened that the cry which 
I had arranged as a stratagem and a 
sham had come, in dreadful reality, 
before its time, and had thus, as it 
seemed at the moment, ruined our 
hopes, while in the end it favored 
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them. The unhappy woman, fired, I 
believe, by a genuine attachment to 
the Duke of Strelsau, no less than 
by the dazzling prospects which a do- 
minion over him opened before her 
eyes, had followed him at his request 
from Paris to Ruritania. He was a 
man of strong passions, but of 
stronger will, and his cool head ruled 
both. He was content to take all and 
give nothing. When she arrived she 
was not long in finding that she had 
a rival in the Princess Flavia; ren- 
dered desperate, she stood at nothing 
which might give or keep her power 
over the duke. As I say, he took and 
gave not. Simultaneously Antoinette 
found herself entangled in his auda- 
cious schemes. Unwilling to aban- 
don him, bound to him by the chains 
of shame and hope, she yet would not 
be a decoy, nor at his bidding lure me 
to death. Hence the letters of warn- 
ing she had written. Whether the 
lines she sent to Flavia were inspired 
by good or bad feeling, by jealousy or 
pity, I do not know; but here also 
she served us well. When the duke 
went to Zenda she accompanied him; 
and here for the first time she learn- 
ed the full measure of his cruelty, 
and was touched with compassion for 
the unfortunate king. From this time 
she was with us; yet, from what she 
told me, I knew that she still (as wo- 
men will) loved Michael, and trusted 
to gain his life, if not his pardon, 
from the king as the reward for her 
assistance. His triumph she did not 
desire, for she loathed his crime, and 
loathed yet more fiercely what would 
be the prize of it—his marriage with 
his cousin, Princess Flavia. 

At Zenda new forces came into 
play—the lust and daring of young 
Rupert. He was caught by her beaus- 
ty, perhaps; perhaps it was enough 
for him that she belonged to another 
man, and that she hated him. For 
many days there had been quarrels 
and ill will between him and the duke, 
and the scene which I had witnessed 
in the duke’s room was but one of 
many. Rupert’s proposals to me, of 
which she had of course been ignor- 
ant, in no way surprised her when I 
related them; she had herself warn- 
ed Michael against Rupert, even when 
she was calling on me to deliver her 
from both of them. On this night, 
then, Rupert had determined to have 
his will, When she had gone to her 
room he, having furnished himself 
with a key to it, had made his en- 
trance. Her cries had brought the 
duke, and there in the dark room 
while she screamed, the men had 
fought; and Rupert, having wounded 
his master with a mortal blow, had, 
on the servants rushing in, escaped 
through the window as I have de- 
scribed. The duke’s blood, spurting 
out, had stained his opponent’s shirt; 
but Rupert, not knowing that he had 
dealt Michael his death, was eager to 
finish the encounter. How he meant 
to deal with the other three of the 
band I knew not. I dare say he did 
not think, for the killing of Michael 
was not premeditated. Antoinette, 
left alone with the duke, had tried to 
stanch his wound, and thus was she 
busied till he died; ‘aa4 then, hearing 
Rupert’s taunts, she had come forth 
to avenge him. Me she had not seen, 
nor did she till I darted out of my 
ambush and leaped after Rupert into 
the moat. 


(Continued next week) 





PROFIT 


old man went into @ 

store to have a prescription filled. 

“Seventy-five cents,’’ said the druggist 
wrapped up the bottle. 

The old gentleman took a well-worn purse 

from his pocket, opened it, and laid a nickel 


A very deaf drug 


as 
he 








on the counter, 

“T said 75 cents,’’ yelled the druggist. 

“Well,” said the old man,” didn’t I give 
you the five cents?” 

“Dog-gone you!’ said the druggist as he 
swept the nickel into the cash drawer, ‘“ 


made two cents on you anyway.’’—Exchange, 





A NARROW ESCAPE 


"See there!’ exclaimed the returned Irish 
soldier to the gaping crowd as he exhibited 
with some pride his tall hat with a bullet 
hole in it. 

“Look at that hole, will ye? Ye see, if it 


had been a low-crowned hat I should have 
been killed outright.’’ 


—Exchange, 
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ov pot and wet. Later the bottom can be re- ing. It should be applied with suffi- Ou ry an ncu a Ors 
scum moved. It is important in this con- cient force to penetrate all cracks 
a wae nection to note that in all cases the and crevices. z 
i area on which the coop rests should Kerosene emulsion properly pre- For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 
be somewhat higher than the sur- pared at home will give as good re- 5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
w, had : . : s & horn day old chi k, hatched from 
sms rounding ground in order that the sults as anything which can be pur- || cr specially mated breeders at 10¢ each, in 
2 ‘ ¥e f floor may always be dry. The top of chased. Mr. Talbert gives the fol- |] lots of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, FREIGHT PAID EAST 
ota the coop is covered with the rubber- lowing directions for making it: poe ber 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order OF ROCKIES 
spits oid roofing material. For the pur- “Dissolve half a pound of laundry || Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. Biggest Offer Yet! 
af be pose of keeping out nocturnal ani- soap, or a pound of lye soap, in a gal- B!G155-Ege Incubator. Made 
e+ mals, a frame made of one-fourth- lon of soft water; take the solution a; genuine Colifornia Red- 
poet inch mesh wire tacked on to the off the fire and add two gallons of |] SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS ) Nursery. ph gf 
é . _ : a _ A : Ni as hundreds of air cells to protect f: tsi 
er tie 2x2 _material should be made for kerosene before cooling. Mix them The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs changes. Hot water heat, Cold-rolled’ one- pioce cor- 
he did placing in front of the coop at night. thoroughly by churning ten or fif- one RS Ore Eee ean ee He ragated copper heater. Won teak. Biggest bargain 
ede The wire netting allows of sufficient teen minutes and use one part of the |} cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks Order from this ad or write for new 1016 catalog. 
Michael : & : ° Pp t t in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
ajatic ventilation and at the same time pro- emulsion to eight or nine parts of | } prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. * Our prices [Progressive Incubator Co., Box 131, Racine. Wis. 
ar tects the brood. water when ready to apply. crag Fo EE 
zeae A door eight inches wide and hing- One part boiled lime-sulphur made | | ‘est Sturtevant Bros. Brown ag bags 13066 Incubator $ 
i eh inte ed at the bottom is constructed at the exactly as for orchard spraying may pode : — B d Sette 
: ras side of the coop and gives ready ac- be mixed with eight parts of water. 1 1 1 1 and Foodesr sor 
on pate cess to the interior without the nec- 22d the commercial stock dips may EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! r 
» , . . vy: i ; H 
essity of removing the top. be used in accordance with printed | we have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns 
of m : : : eee : : in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
mi Ro 8 The.extension run is made by nail- directions usually furnished with Missourl egg-laying contest, where a pen of our Leg- 
. - sis six times nwe eggs. e 
ing the laths to a frame work made tonne Strong tea made by boiling to- made a clean sweep at the Georgia slate ‘Fal Sold 
° : © e S yr = » whic is e e: rice 
' of the 2x2-inch material. This run is ha stems hi water gives good re- | S0Gk paid for s Southern-bred bird. Largest White Leg- 
divided into separate compartments Sults, and whitewashing should not Pee el dae oe ee ee 
for the hen and the brood, the one for be neglected. log. It's free, | SEALLWOOD POULTRY FARM, 
the hen being somewhat the larger. _Spray pumps of Many different | 5ox™ Sees, Se Bus 
> @ drug The hen is always in this run while Sizes and types will give good results. Gr La 
a sitting and brooding. The baby chicks Bucket pumps, knapsack sprayers, UZULAS azat, WINS * e 
rapide can be fed in their own compartments 2d automatic sprayers will be useful | In2Bi t Biddies 
orn purse where they are not molested, and the i the garden and orchard as well as | Mrs. C.P. Merrick. Lockney,Tex., n igges 
e cke : i e1 e ‘. 
ie spacing of the slats allows them en- i the hen-house, although a longer oF wine in the Mo. Valley Farmer Ma WWM @ ahh 1G Millions of hens are 
geist. trance and exit but keeps out the hose or extension rod will be needed | | Hatching Con CONTESTS peeved Srp heey ad 
| BtYo larger birds. The slats are spaced i the orchard. A barrel pump or | (sos. Eee people wish there were 
ist as he two inches apart power sprayer may be used with | shan thie eas Ever Held Pa i ten ; 
wer, “I F : sf 34 >» in Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
nxchange, _ Entrance to the rua from the coop good results if it 1S already on hand, 140 + Tears pa Ady bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
is allowed by the coop having a slat- but is more expensive than the aver- 3 rm» If ord a flock at home. 
ted front with the middle slat remov- 28¢ farm needs for hen-house work. | [iiiggmacger tri || _The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
ghie os hinged F.H JETER | | your surplus—is through advertising in 
net See Our greatest offer is one old subscriber | The Progressive Farmer 
a bullet and one new subscriber both one year for iq 
al ik kee tee sir, that you are 1159, Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
see, kM Bier 1 pant Be IR ’ : a re. to join you on this propositi h 
suld have Pa ian—Impossible! I'll demand a re peer y proposition when you -puy: Ue'S. Advertised soods 
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OR YEARS Peruvian Guano has been the world’s richest fertilizer 
for tobacco. No other fertilizer compares with it. For this 
guano is the excrement of the fish-eating pelicans that throng 

the rainless coast of Peru, and adjacent islands, and contains ele- 


ments utterly lacking in man-made fertilizer. Never could chemists 
imitate it! 


Peruvian Guano, when balanced with other high-grade materi- 
als makes the ideal fertilizer—for in this way we can suit it to all 
soils and crops. Yet, it costs no more than good commercial fer- 


tilizer of like analysis. We have joined Nature’s skill in making to 
man’s skill in mixing. 


We want to send you a book about Peruvian 
Guano and Peruvian Mixtures. Write for a copy 
today. Get prices and full information before we 
are entirely sold out of the fertilizer that can sup- 
ply Potash. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation. 
CHARLESTON, - - SOUTH CAROLINA. 








HE large clover plant 
in this cut was inocu- 
lated with the proper 

kind of legume bacteria; 
the smaller one was not 
inoculated. The wisdom of 
using legume cultures for 
clover, peas, beans and so 
on, is therefore apparent. 





The Commissioner of 
Agriculture for North Car- 
olina is distributing inocu- 
lating material for all the 
legume crops at 40c an acre 
and can make promptship- 
ment. Address W. A. 
GRAHAM, Commission- 
er of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C. when ordering this 
material. 























One Price 


ePrice to 32c for February 


CREAM PricemeBest Are You Getting It? 


Our plant runs day and night. 
‘““We never sleep” 

Tell your neighbors about us or 
send us their names. 

Experts in charge of each depart- 
ment, 

Special prices on sweet cream. 

Wanted, a man in each locality 
to start cream routes. 





WHY TAKE LESS money for your cream when it 
has SPOT CASH VALUE at this high price? You 
are MILKING FOR MONEY and want the best re- 
sults you can get. We offer you best WEIGHT, 
HIGHEST TEST, LOWEST EXPRESS AND BAG- 
GAGE AND PROMPT RETURNS. 

Figure out your next cream check on the basis of 
our price, and we are sure you will find you are 
losing money if you are not shipping us. Your 
express agent can tell you the express or baggage 
rate on can of cream from your town to nearest 
creamery. 

SHIPPING CANS—We will furnish eans free for 
thirty days. Will sell them to you at cost. 

















CAROLINA CREAMERY COMPANY 


HICKORY—-ASHEVILLE—-GREENSBORO, N. C. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘‘sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


eer, RUBBER ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added £ 
to factory cost. Spotless Rubber Roofing—first 
quality, not seconds nor mill ends—108 square 

% feet toroll, with nails and cement. 1-ply. 35 

{ lbs. 83c; 2-ply, 45 lbs. $1.15; 3-ply, 55 lbs. $1.43 

4 per roll. Free samples and Catalog. 

f 13 THE SPOTLESS CO. The South’sMailOrderHouse 

=e RICHMOND, VA. 
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; consumers. 














= When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
na advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
LOCAL UNIONS 


IN 


MARCH—(1) Advantages of Cotperative 
Purchase of Fertilizers and Value 
of Home-mixing 

(2) How Can We Best Avoid 


» “Time 
Prices” Usury This Year? 











COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
SOLD 10,000 POUNDS OF BUTTER 


a 


If Farmers Are to Make Profits Busi- 
ness Men Make, They Must Adver- 
tise as Business Men Do—And 
Farmers Can Codperate in Adver- 
tising as Well as Direct Marketing 
N DISCUSSING the commercial 
fertilizer situation in your Local 

Unions, with a view to codperative 

purchases, wouldn’t it be a good time 

to try out some 
experiments with 

Japan clover, vel- 

vet beans, soy 

beans, etc., as fer- 
tilizing crops? 

Now is the time 

to buy seeds at 

best prices, and by 
cooperating inthe 
purchase you can 
get some conces- 
sion in price, for large quantities. 

And in this connection I would em- 
phasize the importance of using bus- 
iness methods in both buying and 
selling. In the eastern part of the 
state members of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion have soy beans for sale. In oth- 
er sections farmers do not raise their 
seed soy beans and are in the mar- 
ket for them. 

* * * 


The most practical and economical 
way of bringing buyer and seller to- 
gether is to adopt modern methods of 
giving your business publicity in the 
advertising columns of publications 
that reach prospective buyers. A 
small advertisement placed in the 
classified advertising columns. of 
agricultural papers is the best way 
for a Local Union to find purchasers 
if the product is to be consumed by 
other farmers. 


MR. GREEN 


Our members living in the moun- 
tain section could-—profitably adopt 
the same method of getting in touch 
with f in other sections who 


farmers 
would buy apples. Last fall J had 


| frequent inquiries from members of 
| Local Unions in the middle and east- 


ern section of the state as to where 
they could buy apples direct from 
growers, and yet no advertisments 
appeared from any Local Union in 
the mountain section that had apples 
for sale. The secretary of a Local Un- 
ion can place an advertisement of the 
things all the members have for sale 
at practically the same price it would 
cost a single member to advertise. 
This codperative advertising is a 
money-saving proposition. 
Advertising in city papers is anoth- 
er economical way of reaching city 
By using the advertising 


}columns of city dailies a few Local 
| Unions in my county have establish- 


ed a parcel post butter trade which 
last year amounted to ten thousand 
pounds—and this quantity will prob- 
ably be increased 100 per cent in this 
year’s shipments. 

The same method can be used for 
selling eggs, sausage, early vegeta- 
bles, etc. The secret of establishing 
direct trade relationship between 
producer and consumer is in using 
advertising columns of papers that 
reach the prospective buyers, and 
just an occasional advertisement will 
usually be sufficient to bring the de- 
sired results, if the publication used 
has a large circulation and reaches 
the class you want to reach. 


Don’t forget that it matters not 


how much ‘you have to sell, you'll 
stand a poor chance to find the best 
markets unless you let it be known, 
and there’s no quicker or cheaper 
way than to use advertising columns 
to make your codperative sales, just 
as the more progressive farmers fre- 
quently do to make individual sales. 


Ne 28 





Township Spelling Contest 


ID you ever hear of a township 

spelling contest? These were 
very successfully conducted in this 
county last year and were productive 
of much good. Realizing the impor- 
tance of better spelling, and with a 
view to increasing interest in this too 
much neglected branch of study, the 
county teachers’ association offered 
a $10 gold medal to the champion 
speller of the county. Each school 
was asked to hold a contest for the 
selection of two contestants to the 
township contest, and in like manner 
this township spelling bee was to se- 
lect two champions to the county 
contest. Contests were held in each 
of the townships, and in most of 
these the occasion was made a gala 
day for the cause of education. The 
people of the community took a day 
off, carried dinner out to the place 
of meeting, speakers—mostly local— 
were secured, and the entire day was 
given over to the task of stimulating 
the work among the various schools 
represented. 

If you have never undertaken a 
movement like this you will be de- 
lighted at the results. The renewed 
interest in the subject of spelling, the 
increased interest of the patrons in 
the school work, and the impetus 
given the cause in many ways will 
amply repay you for the extra work 
entailed. 

Why not see the other teachers of 
your township and endeavor to inter- 
est them in this matter? A success- 
ful township spelling bee may be con- 
ducted whether a county contest is 
held or not. 





A Graduated Land Tax Needed 

MONG all the rural credit plans 

that have been introduced in Con- 
gress, the plan to help the landless 
man to get land seems to be conspic- 
uously lacking. There can be no sat- 
isfying rural life except among a 
home-owning population. Any sys- 
tem of rural credits that does not, 
through government aid, provide a 
way for thrifty tenants to acquire 
lands under long-time contracts, say 
20 to 30 years, at low rates of inter- 
est, with no prospect of foreclosure 
as long as the amortization payments 
are made, will be inadequate. 


Absentee landlordism and tenantry 
are already undermining our rural 
civilization. Providing liquid capital 
for the man who already has fixed 
capital in form of land assets, merely 
to enable him to make more farm 
products, is a salve treatment and it 
doesn’t go anywhere near the root of 
the disease. Something must be done 
for the tenant farmer and for the 
poor young man of good character 
who has little or no money, if they 
ever become home-owners, and it is 
idle to talk about any plan that does 
not provide Government aid to the 
full value of the lands purchased. The 
Federal Government must take up 
this problem, for it can be handled 
through no other agency. 

Closely associated with this absen- 
tee landlord and tenant menace is the 
land-hog and his holdings. There is 
no way to reach these speculative 
parasites except through drastic leg- 
islation, both state and National. 
Large land holdings should be taxed 
at an increasing ratio so that it will 
make it unprofitable to continue to 
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hold: these lands out of use at pro- 
hibitive prices. A graduated land: tax | 
increasing in rate. with increasing 
acreage would load large. holdings so 
heavily that the owners would be 
compelled to sell 

If Congress fails to measuge. up- to | 
its duty and go to the bottom of. this | 
phase of the problem, the states can 
use. the lever of taxation effectively 
to produce the needed result. 
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Help Tenants Get a Square Deal 


‘NCLOSED find clipping from the: | 
Monroe Journal, which | think is: 
one of the best things that Ll have 
seen in some time. | have twice ex- 
perienced just what he has out im, 
print, and am now on a very poor, 
fun-down farm, but have a_ binding | 
agreement not to raise the rent. [| 
thope you will take this matter up. 
Union County; N. C. | 





“How is: a renter toa follow the 
methods; of improved farming (even if 
Nie: is: so disposed) aud. undertake to 
improve the farm he occupies: by pra- 
‘per crop rotation: and planting le- 
gumes, whem past experiences and 
observation show him that the very 
year he gets: am increase. in: yield and 
shows a, better farm: tham when: he 
first moved’ there, the. landlord runs 
the rate up om him, and he either has 
‘to. move: or pay for his own: hard: work 
im bringing the improvements? 

“Where is the: incentive to try to 
make greater yields when. the tenant 
knews im advance that if he makes 
more stuff at a greater expense to 
himself and continuous toil for his 
family, the surplus will go to the 
‘landlord in. the: shape of increased 
‘rents, and leave him and: his. children 
only. errough. to. subsist on anyway? 

“Tt seems to me that these questions 
furnish, a field) for thought that we 
*would do well to consider. 

“The greatest stimulus to beautify 
‘and improve a plot of God’s land 
‘would be the knowledge that “This 
is my home, and what f do: here will 
‘benefit me: or my children, and. will 
/ remain the: home: of those who spend 
their time and. energy in making it 
“more beautiful and more valuable.” 

“ls. there: mo way to prevent men 
who. are too nice to get their hands 
soiled on a farm: implement from ac- 
cumulating, whole townships, coun- 
ties and sometimes whole states. for 
the purpose of laying tribute on these 
unfortunates who have _ inherited 
nothing but the right. to. work. (if they 
can find, am employer), and make 
them pay unreasonable tribute: for 
the. privilege of living on the earth?” 
—Novus: Home, in Monroe Journal 





Have a: “Public Meeting” of Your 
Local 


HAT is your Local, Union doing 

to develop a better community 
spirit? Are you daing anything to 
improve the school building, or the 
public roads, the social. life, to help 
members. who; are sick or suffering 
from other misfortune? 

Tt is all! right to look after the 
things that affect us financially, but 
it makes us: bigger and better men 
and women to do something occa- 
Sionally ta help the community and 
make it a more desirable place to. live 
in. 

A public meeting at the school- 
house occasionally. will be worth as 
much to your Local Union as any of 
the closed: meetings, for the more 
community spirit you develop the 
€asier it is to maintain a strong and 








active Local Union. ie 2oG. 
CONTAGION 
Little George had heard a greg 
&bout disease germs, such 
ete 


te, One day the family were : 
George wanted a drink of water. 
Mother said: 

“Drink out of your uncle's 
he is through eating.’ 

Che little, fellow commenced to cry, and 
Said: 

“{ don't want to; I'm afraid I will catch 





giass, George 











Like a thief 
In the night 
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your home. 


Lord 


pleted. 


potash may be available in the soil. 


thus secure the very best that can be had, 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO 











Cropping Without Fertilizer Will. Rob. Your Soil. 


Taking nourishment out of the soil to feed your crops without putting any- 
thing back robs your soil as surely and as disastrously as a burglar would rob 


It-is easier to keep your soil rich than to re-build it after it as beem de- 
The scarcity of Potash makes it all the more important to use the other 
and more necessary elements of plant-food, Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. Hf 
} you could not get meat, you would not, on that account, also do without bread, 


| but, if anything, would eat more. Treat your crops in the same commonsense 
way. 
| ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS 
TRADE MARK 
| REGISTERED. 


furnish the very best available plant-foods, selected and compounded. with the usual Royster superiority. 
They will strengthen and enlarge your plants and make them more able to assimilate whatever natural 


Present conditions make it more important than ever that you insist upon having ROYSTER’S and 


i. NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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ae We have orgamzed a Market Bureau to help you sell what 


you have-to offer from your garden, your orchard, your dairy 
or your poultry yard. The city: consumers are anxious to buy what you have 
to sell. The way to get together is through the service of the 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


We willbe glad to.aid any producer orshipper by putting into the hands of consumers: reasonable 
information as to-food products shipped or produced by him. Address: all such information to 
your local Express Agent and he will do the rest. 
Our low rates on food: produets, prompt service and 
free city delivery puts you in daily touch with the 
city trade and ‘there’s money in it for you. 


Southern Express Company 


“Serve the Public’’ 1 





Barkeep PLYMOUTH. ROCK EGGS 


For hatching from pen headed. by grand 
pullet. bred cockerel. direct.fromy E. B. 
Thompson’s best exhibition line, raised 
by himself. Eggs $3 for15. Fromvigorous 
flock on range, $1 per 15, $5.50 per 100: 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds $1 per 15 


Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, Frederick’s Hall, Va. 
S..C.. ORPINGTONS Cock Bi gat Se Cron zag 


another at $8, a beauty. Both very great; Eggs from 
prize-winning strain. Write for mating list. 


C:.F. Lauterbach, Jr., Box: 128, Petersburg, Va. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, BLUE ANDALUSI- 
ANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS—Greatest 
Laying Breeds. Won leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, 
ete. Bred for beauty and eggs. Eggs cheap. Free 
booklet. Write LESLIE BOLICK, Conever, N.C.. 











BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns: and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houd Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $8. 


Poultry Department, A. & Mi; College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency. 


A. L ROOT’S SUPPLIES 
L, W. Crovatt, Box 134. SAVANNAH, GA 














Day Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns: that. will 
give satisfaction. Charges prepaid: Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box 60, KUSHLA,ALA. 


U. S. POULTRY FARMS 
Stock and eggs for sale. White one Barred Plymouth 














pthe backache,""—Eustis Lake Region. 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Leghorns, R 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, Pair $6, Trio $38. 
| Eggs $2 to $3 per 15. For pure bred poultry give your 


rder t 
1 U.S POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N. C. 
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i | improvementat moderate cost 


Built of large wire, heavily gal- 
vanized Will last many years. -s 


fs a model for strenzth, d lity an 
ence. Extra heavy frame of high-carbon steel. 
“U" end-' do away with malleable connee- 
tions . Galvanized oF 
desired. 
asouct Bourse tations, outta! lt 
end, e vour dealer. 
for Illustrated Foider and Catalog. 


Repub‘ic Fence and 








this handy way, Harness sores, 
barb wire cuts, etc., are sooth- 
ed and cured by 


Dr.LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 


In sifter-top can. Dust the wound; the 

wader forms asoothing, healing coating, 
Fecping off flies andinfection, Keepacan 
on hand always—costs only 25c and 50c. 
Be eure to getthe genuine Dr. LeGear’s 
Antiseptic Healing Powder. Tested by 
“20 years use. 


7 
Trial Can Free 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
his pame and address, and we’llsend you 
free, a liberal trialcan. Write foritnow. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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My customers told their friends, the 
good news spread—and now I have sold 
more than 25,000,000 rods of Brown Double Galvanized 
Fence to nearly half a million farmers. 
160 Styles. Direct from Factory. 

Prices 13c per rod up. All freight Prepeld. 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
Fence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 

ve to yourself which fence is best before you buy. 
Money Saving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, too. 

rite postal now. Address: Jim Brown, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. a7 Cleveland, Ohio 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
9 


2 Made in Five Sizes, 
THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 


Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions—automatic fan never 
sticks: Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and tight draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
Ne, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tean. 














~ AUTO TOP ROOF’. °° emt FOREUETT, 
Easy to apply, you save two-third top; auto— ) 
wheels demountable rw B15; ee aoe wheels $7 
up; axles $2. Our catalog gives whol: prices and freight 
prepay offer on everything in buggy and auto parts. 
49°1,15 


Hickory Wheel &Top Co. C St., Cincinnati, O, 





Our greatest 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew, 


offer is one old 


subscriber | 


' THE SOY BEAN A GREAT SOIL 
BUILDER 


Third and Last of a Series of Articles 
on Soy Beans for Southern Farm- 
ers 


BOVE all others, the problem of 
paramount importance to the own- 
ers of the farms of the Cotton Belt 
today is the restoration of fertility 
and the mainte- 
nance of produc- 
tive capacity. Our 
soils have been 
depleted. of their 
original plant food 
by a destructive 
system of unbal- 
anced farming, 
and the only sub- 
stantial basis fora 
| lasting agricultur- 
; al prosperity in any country is fertile 
'soils. The only continued assurance 
| of permanent fertility of soils is the 
| maintenance of humus, and the only 
| practical and economical source of 
;valuable  nitrogen-carrying humus 
; open to all farmers is by leguime cul- 
! ture. 
The study of this family of plants 
and the functions of their purpose be- 
| comes intensely interesting when we 
| begin to dig into the intimate rela- 
tions existing between their culture 
jand more and better livestock; be- 
|tween their culture and the heavy, 
'dark and vigorous growth of the 
i}crops whicn follow: between their 
culture and the gradual increase of 
jproduction on the farms of their 
| adoption. 

Plant foods are valuable alniost en- 

tirely for three known substances, 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 
In many soils nature has supplied an 
adequate supply of the first two ma- 
terials to grow normal crops for ages; 
however, a wise Providence has so 
locked them in insoluble condition as 
1 to protect us against our own profli- 
| gate waste, and will only permit a 
reasonable draft each year on na- 
ture’s supply. In order to keep pace 
‘with Twentieth Century progress, it 
has become necessary to employ arti- 
ficial applications to assist the pres- 
ent supply in accomplishing our de- 
sires. Normally, these are our inex- 
pensive elements of plant food. Ni- 
trogen, the last named substance, oc- 
curs in the air, but no plants appear 
to be able to use it in this form ex- 
cept those of the legume family, and 
these only by the beneficial assist- 
ance rendered by certain bacteria 
that affix themselves to the roots of 
these plants when present in the soil. 

Nitrogen, when combined with oth- 
er elements, enters the channels of 
our fertilizer trade in the form of ni- 
trate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
tankage, cottonseed meal, and var- 
!ious other animal and vegetable pro- 
j ducts. It is our most expensive cle- 
ment of plant food, and is worth nor- 
mally about 20 cents per pound. And 
this in the face of the fact that 80 per 
cent of the atmosphere above our 
‘farms is composed of this valuable 
and transitory material. . 
The legume family of plants seem 
to have been given us for the purpose 
of forming a corinection between this 
inexhaustible supply and the soil. By 
their habit of growth this plant food 
is extracted from the air. To my mind 
the soy bean is the most logical one 
of these plants for the Southern 
farmer to employ, because it is re- 
|markably resistant to adverse crop 
| conditions and is perfectly at home 
on our Southern soils. When it has 
| performed the purpose of capturing 
this valuable element, it is ready to 
prove itself a double profit-maker for 
its producer. 

An acre of land that will produce 
| 800 pounds of seed cotton, or 20 bush- 
| els of corn, should produce 20 bushels 
of beans and one ton of straw or 
stover. This crop would contain ap- 
proximately the following amounts of 
nitrogen: 20 bushels of beans, 72 
pounds; one ton of stover, 28 pounds; 
roots left in ground, 15 pounds. Two- 
thirds of this is taken from the air. It 





PF. P. LATHAM 








will thus be seen that 76% pounds of 
nitrogen would be added to the as- 
sets of the farm, the equivalent of 
about 1,200 pounds of standard cot- 
tonseed meal. These are the 


the plants directly for renovation. 


However, this is the least profitable | 


method of their disposition, for their 
feeding value, measured by the mar- 
ket price of food units, is far in ex- 
cess of their fertilizing values. If 
proper precaution is exercised in 
handling the manure made from this 
feeding, their soil renovating results 
will almost equal the former. It is 


necessary to give careful attention to | 


this, for it must be borne in mind that 


what has been extracted from the air! 


may go back to it, unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken to keep it confined 


until ready to be taken up as plant | 


food. 


One of the most prevalent and eco- } 


nomical methods of utilizing the soy 
bean crop is to feed as forage and use 
the manure for renovation. Another 
very popular method that has _ its 
strong advocates is that of “hogging 
down” the crop. By the latter meth- 
od the labor of harvesting is eliminat- 
ed and the whole amount of nitrogen 
less the small amount going into the 


composition of the animal body is res ; 


turned to the soil. 

The practice of storing free nitro- 
gen from the air in the soil is the 
South’s salvation. If soy beans are 
the dgents to be used, they will pay 4 
substantial revenue to the grower for 
the privilege of feeding to his hungry 
soils this invisible necessity to which 
all plant life owes its vigor. Their 
character of growth and habits of 
production both commend them to 


the Southern farmer as a renovator. } 
If conditions change aiter the crop 
has been planted, making the altera-} 
tion of plans desirable, the utiliza- | 


tion of the crop can be switched to 
any one of many channels of useful- 
In other words, they constitute 
the monkey-wrench member of 
legume family. 

A renovating plant to be popular 
with Southern farmers must be a dual 
purpose one, able to stand abuse and 
still make good. 


ness, 


led me to the conclusion that if. soys 


are given their proper place and at- | 


tention on every 
anticipation will 
gratifying results. 


farm, the grower’s 
be. fulfilled with 


F. P. LATHAM. 


Educational and Social Surveys 
AVE you ever 
tional or social 
school district? Lf 


taken an educa- 
survey of 
not you 
isting conditions around and 


you as they really are today. Physi- 


cians tell us that before they can in-: 


telligently prescribe for the patient 


they must make a diagnosis of his | 
In like manner before we | 
can hope to successfully set about the } 
work of bettering our conditions so- | 


condition. 


cially, financially or otherwise, we 


should know just what conditions ob- { 


tain. 


An educational and social survey of } 
this county last ‘year revealed some! 
startling facts, and revealed further a | 


condition of affairs in some instances 
which very few thought to exist. This 


survey was taken through the teach- 


ers in the schools, and without 
cost whatever to any one. 
A few of the more important ques- 


tions were: Do you favor a reasona- : 
Are ; 
pa- ' 


ble tax for road improvement ? 
you a subscriber to your local 
pers? Do you take any agricultural 
paper? Is your house painted? Is it 
screened? Are you a church mem- 
ber? Do you attend Sunday school? 
These and 20 or more similar 
tions were asked and answered. 
information obtained in this 
invaluable in showing where reforms 
are needed, and it would be 
where this work has not been done 
to have your teacher undertake it 
during the present school term. 


Ct WW 


ques- 


well 


facts | 
figured from the viewpoint of using 








the | 





Soys fit that angle. | 
My observation and experience have | 


your } 
would | 
doubtless be surprised to learn of ex- | 
about | 


any 


The | 


way is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OR ortale-s a3 F | 
you ought to rec: 


know about _ == 
Incubators 


Facts--hardgcold facta--naked, 

unadorned fatts--facta you ought 

know before you spend apenny 

or any kind of an Incubator, are 
set bef 


to anyone whoex- 
pects to buy an Incubator and wants to pay only for incubation, 
not for frille and fol-de-rol. When you sve here in this booms 
150 Egg Incubator, $5.42 

backed by an iron-clad quarantce to be etrong, reliable and 

ical, and 1 to hatch every hatchable egg, and 
when you see our prepatd freight ‘er on Page 2; then you 
begin to -rock facts about Incubators 





f Facts shows yo 
y for them--if it’s hot-water heat yo 

‘or $6.15; and-there’s a Hot-Water | 
Model for $9.40; or, if you want an Incubator. with every con- 
an D: t that’s worth. having, here's the 
Maynard Standard £8.60 for 80 egg capacity, and $14.95 for 
250 egg capacity, an ou couldn'’tget 
one to serve you better if you paid $100! 


Get This Free Book 





ives them to you atri 
foseand feathers, It puts a new 
Incubators. 


simply write a ital and sa: 
the facts about Incubsatora-- 
ee book’’ 


Gilliam 


839 Stores Building, New York 


PRICES (HOPPE 


tipsy NEW 





8 rs say ‘*wa’ ad of others. 

only ask one thing--before you buy a 
of any make, kind or any price, get m: 
pick out the separator you want, 

mes, at my expense, If you 

fit (you don’t have to) I'll 
6 open, fair and square selling plans and 
antee my separator for 10 years sgetnet 
fective workmanship and material an 
$25,000 bank bond ks every sale. 
take no chances. ° 


MY NEW 1916, 250-PAGE BOOK FREE 
Handsomely printed, beautifully fllustrated in 4 
colors. Tells all about my new 1916 Sanitary 
Cream Ser tor how I build them, gives my 4 
y ri new sizes, also 5 EASY SELL- 
jsulsend my 
ALLOW AE SANI- 
Ge eee ote Be pe or b Cnn 4 j 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.;: THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
673 GALLOWAY STATION WATERLOO, OWA 
Cream Separator Manufacturing Specialists. 
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A wonderful improvement in Friction Feedg and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 


, causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 


ing; great saving in power and wear. 


t Cata- 
logue and prices free. 


Also Spring Harrows, 


, Cultivators, Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. 


Mention this paper. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pm 





Guarantee on 
-Brictsontfires 


Aspecific 10,000 mile written 
guarantee for every Brict- 
son Tire user, Tire economy 


oil and gasoline proof and 
wonderfully resilient and 
easy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT. OUR EXPENSE 


Brictson Pneumatic Tires. 
Don’t pay unless satisfied. 
Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book, 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
87-36 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, S. D. 





There’s money in it—big money. One school girl 
made $376 cash canning goods from her little 
garden. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
tomatoes. And think of the good things to eat all 
winter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 

beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, 
meats, all fruits and vegetables, 

—all this if you use a 
ROYAL HOME CANNER 
It’s not preserving, but cold 
pack canning in tin or glass, nat- 
ural flavor retained, Don’t let 
even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
when they’re worth $1.50 can- 
ned. Make your garden patch 
earn money and feed you winter 
s wellassummer, alltold in our 
to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Dept.152 Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 
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MAKING THE PLOW EFFICIENT 


Pointers That Will Help Us to Get 
Better Work Out of the Breaking 
Plows This Spring 


VERY farmer should understand 

the proper use and adjustment of 
his plow. When the different parts 
of a plow are correctly made, and the 
team hitched to the implement | 
with a correct length of draft chain, 
it will glide along in smooth ground 
(if clear of rocks, etc.) independent 
of any interference on the part of the 
piowman, There is nearly as much 
science in the correct understanding | 
of the principles of draft when hitch- | 
ing a team to plow as there is in nav- 
igating a ship. 

When a plowman is required to ex- 
ert much strength to keep his plow in | 
proper position to cut a furrow slice 
of a desired width and depth, it is an 
indication that there is something | 
wrong in the mechanism of the plow, 
or that the traces, doubletree and | 
clevis are not properly adjusted. 

The draft ought always to coincide 
with a plane passing through the mid- 
dle of the plow beam, and the beam 
stand in such a position with regard | 
to the landside that the rear end | 
of the landside will not press harder 
against the unplowed ground than 
the forward end, or point. It takes 
55 per cent of the total draft to cut 
the furrow slice, 12 per cent to turn 
_the furrow of the sole and landside. 

The beam often stands so far to the 
right beyond the true line that the 
plow will not run satisfactorily unless 
held by a strong hand. If such be the 
case, unscrew and take out the rear 
bolt, bore a hole to the left of the 
one in the beam, chisel out between 
the two holes, and then it can be ad- 
justed to the fraction of an inch by 
inclining the beam to the left. 

By drawing lines from the mold- 
board to the end of the plow beam, 
having these lines, in imagination, 
terminate at the attachment of the 





is 





horse’s collar, it may be readily seen 
that the raising and lowering of the 
clevis is necessary when there is a 
change of teams, unless the animals 
are of the same height, and the tugs 
are exactly the same length. 

One serious fault often made is the 
use of a doubletree of incorrect 
length. A doubletree is liable to be 
too long, or again too short, although 
it is unusual to see one too short. 
When a doubletree is too long, the 
center of draft between the animals 
will be too far from the furrow on 
the side of the unplowed ground, 
which will cause the plow to cut a 
furrow slice so wide that the mold- 
board will not turn it properly. The 
plowman is forced therefore to adjust 
the clevis so the implement will in- 
cline toward the furrow. Such an ad- 
justment causes the plow to run so 
unnaturally that the moment the plow- 
man does not hold it up to the desir- 
ed position it will turn up out of the 
ground, and will fall on its side. Do 
not use wagon doubletrees for plow- 
ing, for ordinarily they are not of a 
proper length. Generally speaking, 
the doubletree should be two and 
one-half to three times the length of 
the furrow width. For use with a 12- 
inch plow, for example, it should be 
from 30 to 36 inches long. The latter 
length would be the best when two 
animals are used. In hillside plowing 
it is good practice to use a swivel 
hitch, because the extra upward 
swing of one end of a rigid double- 
tree will wing the plow. A chain 
link or ring between the clevises will 
correct this. 

The’most common source of plow 
trouble is the dip to the share point. 
As a general rule walking plows 
should be balanced about the point. 
The clearance, or space under the 
center of the landside piece of share, 
determines the “suction”, and for or- 
dinary penetration should be about 
one-eigth of an inch. Slightly more 
“suction” should be given for very 
hard plowing. A point turned up at 
the end will tend to turn the plow up 
out of the ground, as will also a share 


Sixty-seven years ago Henry Sonneborn founded 
He started on a basis of honest value 
all the way through. Today this business has grown 
to such gigantic size that we are a largest clothing 

e 
We have the biggest plant. 
cut manufacturing costs right down to the bone. We 
serve the greatest public with the best goods at the 


this business. 


manufacturers in the world. 
woolens. 


lowest cost. 


Today the kindly features of Henry Sonneborn 
are famous yoy a the land. They mean “A 
thousands and thousands of men all 

over the United States. His portrait appears on every 
Styleplus suit and overcoat as our 
Honest Quality. Men look for this trademark as the 
pledge of splendid clothes, guaranteed wear, and the 


Square Deal” to 


medium price. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 are “made of the right 
They are strong as iron, 


Look for this 


Label in the coat 
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The Man who took 
the high cost out of Clothes 
and put the Value in! 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


°The same price the nation over.” 


$17 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


fabrics are used. These are made up to give both 
Strength and Style. In Styleplus for $17 you get 
more Wear, more Style, more Value all the way 
through, than you could ever get for $20 to $25 
before. Style plus through-and-through quality 
(all wool fabrics) plus perfect fit (for every man of 
every age and physique) plus economy (the 
easy price for everybody) plus guaranteed 
wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus). 
You know the price before you go into the store— 
$17 always, everywhere. 

Watch your local newspapers for advertisements of 
the nearest Styleplus Store. Look for Styleplus in 
the Store Window. If you don’t know this Store 


write us and we will tell you where it is. 


buy the most 
We have 


Trademark of 


Write us [Dept. W] for free copy of ““The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Only _all-wool Founded 1849 _ Baltimore, Md. 
Styleplus | 


tyleplu It protects you 


from inferior doods 








worn round on the bottom. If the 
plow wings over on the landside 
side, the edge of the share should be 
turned down slightly. If it wings the 
other way, the edge should be turned 
up. The adjustment can be made by 
any farmer using a little care. Turn 
the plow bottom up, hold a heavy 
sledge on one side, and hammer the 
other side carefully with a light ham- 
mer or wrench. Turn about four 
inches of the edge extending from 
heel toward the point. Do not turn 
the edge too much—about one-six- 
teenth of an inch will be sufficient. 

In a well constructed plow the lev- 
erage is the same in both right and 
left handles. The left or landside 
handle is, or should be, bent over the 
land, and away from the plowman, 
and the right one is brought up so 
near a line that when he walks in the 
furrow they are equally distant from 
him. Thus all is balanced, and it 
makes no difference whether the left 
or the ‘right hand of the plowman is 
stronger, nor to which handle the 
lines are attached. Some claim that 
it requires not more than half the la- 
bor to stéady the plow and govern 
it with the moldboard handle that is 
required when using the beam han- 
dle. Whether it be a right or left 
hand plow used, the moldboard han- 
dle is the one by which the plow is 
the easiest governed. The difference 
of opinion may be owing to different 
adjustments. In this connection it 
may be said that a plow which is long 
under foot will run easier than one 
which is short. Choose a moldboard 
adapted to your type of land. Care- 
ful study along this line will amply 
repay any agriculturist. 

When a plow leaves the field, the 
moldboard is polished bright, but will 
not remain so unless coated with oil 
to protect it from the influences of 
the weather. A coating of three 
parts lard and one part resin will ef- 
fectually prevent rust, and when new 
work is begun the advantage will be 
readily seen. 

JOSEPH L. GREENWAY. 

Silver Creek, Miss. 
























































D ON’ forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 
One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.60 Five years, 260 issues, oo 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than 1c. per copy. 























Note two trees in this row missing. Compare 
size and appearance of trees with those at the 
right, planted in blasted holes. ce 








Site 


in blasted holes. 


eae x % “ * Es ee ee x beaks be " “ 
> Row at left planted in spade-dug holes—at right 


sa “Blasting Holes for Planting 


FAS) Makes Stronger, Better Trees” 























®, 
Yo says Mr. George W. Brown, Mt. Cory, Ohio, owner 
WY of the 19 year old orchard shown above. ~ Trees in 


blasted holes grow faster and bear earlier than trees 
in spade-dug holes, Blasting breaks up the subsoil 
and permits a deeper, stronger root growth, eliminat- 
ing the danger of the trees being blown down. , 





THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is sold by 
dealers near you. Get it for 
removing stumps and bould- 
ers—for blasting ditches—for 
breaking up the subsoil and 
liberating rich plantfood, It 
is cheap and easy to use. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., 


Send me your-74-page book “Better Farming.” 

1 am interested in the use of explosives for the 

purpose before which 1 mark Xx. PF14 
Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 


mm id 





Blast holes for your fruit trees 
with Atlas and get hardy, 
early-bearing trees. You 
can do the work without 
danger or trouble. Simply 
punch a hole, load it, light a 
fuse and the work is done! 











Mail Coupon for ‘‘Better Farming’’ Book 
Our illustrated book ‘‘Better Farming’’ tells bow 
to save time and save money in many kinds of farm 
work, Ask for it today. 

ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 






















Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 
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Address 
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THE FERTILIZER THAT 
GIVES 1001bs. YORE 
GUANO 70 THE TON 






OU don’t put fer- 
tilizer in the soil to 
make the soil fat 
any more than you 
put milk ina kitten’s 
pan to fatten the pan. 
To fatten .the soil, 
nothing can take the 
place of legumes— 
of lime—of crop ro- 
tation. To feed the 





the place of fertilizer. 
Fertilizer is an addi- 
tion, nota substitute. 

Plants are money- 
makers. They change 
the elements of plant 
food, which are 
cheap, into human 
food which is highin 
comparison. By giv- 
ing crops additional 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 
1—Soluble Plant 
‘0° 
2—Perfectly 
Mixed. 
3-—Can’t Clog 
Drills. 
4—100 lbs. More 
Guano. 


5—Guaranteed 
6—Exceed Anal- 
ysis. 


as Old Buck Guano 
supplies, you make 
your soil—your la- 


bigger profits. 


Old Buck 


Guano 


IN GUARANTEED BAGS 


is mixed with this idea always in view. When 
the plant’s meal time comes around there’s 
nourishment a plenty, and there’s everything 
needed to make both stalk and fruit. You 
say good-bye to gummy fertilizer that clogs up drills and 
causes delays and trouble. There’s 5% less moisture than in 
ordinary fertilizer. That means there’s 100 lbs. more guano 
tothe ton. Old Buck is so dry and fluffy that it doesn’t 
rot bags. We guarantee that the bags in which Old Buck 
comes to you will not break. If you don’t know who sells 
the Old Buck Brands in your section, write us for his 


” Old Buck Guano Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (4) 
| UR Rs aE A 



































Permanent Fertility 


The Cost and The Profit 


“Twelve years’ use of Rock Phos- 
phate at a cost of $1.00 per acre 
per year, with legumes, has so 
enriched my land that I have 
averaged 5 tons of alfalfa per 
acre for seven years, 20 tons of 
silage, 115 bus. of corn, 884 bus. 
of oats, and 52 bus. of wheat per acre.” 
You can enrich your soil and grow the 
same crops at the same cost. Write us 
for full particulars of the Permanent 
Fertility System. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 
you to ship? The high- 


est market price guar- 


anteed with quick returns. Give us a trial. 
Reference ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Woodson-Craig Co., Commission Merchants 
Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 























We are the largest 
handlers of EGGS in 
the South. What have 








Buttercups, White Wyandottes, 
Light Brahmas, Houdons, Black Langshans, and 
(Kellerstrass Crystal) White Orpingtons. Eggs 61 per 
15. 10 Houdon pullets and 1 cockerel $12. 


Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, Ga. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance. 
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crop, nothing takes | 


/ creasing scarcity of rough 


digestible food, such , 








ALL AROUND THE FARM 








FARM AND HIGHWAY FENCING 


Up-to-date Farmers Are Coming to 
See That in the Long Run the Best 
Is the Cheapest 





P TO a very short time ago by far 

the most common type of farm 
fencing, especially in the eastern and 
central portions of the country, 
where rough fencing stuff was easily 
procurable, was that made of rails. 
In New England probably the post- 
and-rail type, where the posts were 
split and bored to permit of the inser- 
tion of the rails, was the most com- 
mon, Posts treated in this way would, 
of course, not last as long as solid 
round sticks of timber, but the fence 
was not nearly as wasteful of mater- 
rial as the zigzag or cob-house type 
which was prevalent in the Middle 
West and South. This form of fence 
seems to have been built with some- 
what the same object as the typical 
New England stone wall which was 
erected not so much to form a bound- 
ary as to get rid of the stones. 

Later days have developed an in- 
fencing 
material, as indeed of forest products 
generally, and the farmers of the 
Twentieth Century are less likely 
than were their fathers to figure that 
a product costs nothing at all if noth- 
ing is put into it but labor. Under 
present conditions a stone or rail 
fence is altogether too expensive, and 


‘the latter at least calls for too fre- 


bor—your seed yield | 


quent repairs and renewals. 

Wire fences are everywhere replac- 
ing those made of rails, boards, or 
pickets. They occupy much less room 
and the ground can be cultivated or 
mowed almost to the wire itself. They 


‘are very effective in confining almost 


jany kind of stock and the 


farmer 
does not have to worry about loose 


i rails or fallen boards. They are never 


| post in place of that of wood. 


consumed by fire and if bushes are al- 
lowed to accumulate in the corners, 
they can be burned without destroy- 
ing the fence. 

Of recent years the same causes 
which have led to the substitution of 
wire for rails or pickets have brought 
the introduction of the metal fence 
There 


jis no question but that the use of 





metal fence posts in connection with 
an up-to-date form of wire fencing 
makes a business-like and effective 
boundary. With the corner posts and 
perhaps every sixth one on the lines 
set by means of digging a post hole, 
pouring it full of lean concrete and 
placing the post while this is still 
soft, the fence will remain true to 
line and a handsome piece of work. 
All of these advantages, however, 
are nullified if the material of the 
fence and posts rusts out rapidly. The 
many mechanical advantages of wire 
fences have led to their wide adopt- 
ion, but modern galvanized steel 
seems to be a poor substitute for the 
old-fashioned pure iron of our ances- 
tors. So many complaints were re- 
ceived by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 10 or 12 years 
ago that the subject was assigned to 
a special committee for the purpose 
of a complete investigation. This 
committee analyzed and tested a 
great number of samples of the old 
and durable irons and of the modern 
rapidly rusting steels. The result was 
that they attributed much of the sup- 
erior lasting quality of the old-fash- 
ioned product to the fact that it was 
nearly always of high purity, and 
they issued the advice to the great 
steel manufacturers that they en- 


| deavor to produce an iron which like 





| that of a hundred years ago should be 


very low in manganese and other im- 
purities. 

This advice was taken very serious- 
ly, and after a considerable period of 
experimenting, an iron was produced 
of a purity at least equal to that of 
the old-time product. At that time 
the corrugated road culvert had de- 
monstrated its mechanical usefulness 


and its ability to successfully with- 
stand conditions of freezing and 
thawing, settling foundations, etc., 
which are rapidly fatal to many oth- 
erwise useful types of road drainage; 
but the rapid rusting of such pipes 
when made of ordinary galvanized 
steel had brought the construction 
into a measure of discredit. Very 
naturally, therefore, the new pure 
iron was seized upon by the corru- 
gated culvert manufacturers and for 
a number of years they consumed the 
greater portion of the output. Their 
product seems to withstand weather 
and soil conditions very successfully, 
and the corrugated culvert is now re- 
cognized as one of the standard mate- 
rials in road building. 

For a long time the new material 
was not available in the form of wire, 
and although the rapid deterioration 
of wire fencing was the original cause 
of its development, more durable 
fencing was not procurable in the 
new pure iron for several years. It is 
now on the market, however, but, of 
course, its price is considerably high- 
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MONEY 


if you buy from us. 
ot the cheapest in the 
werld, but the best for the 


PRICE. 


40 different styles im- 
possible to price here. Cat- 
alogue and full information 
on request. 


CAROLINA 
BUGGY MFG. CO, 
HENDERSON, N. ¢. 














er than that for ordinary wire. Re- 
cently the same material has been | 
procurable in the form of fence posts. | 
3eyond a doubt the further develop- 
ment of manufacturing processes will 
operate to make the use of pure iron 
more general for all sorts of exposed 
situations. If so, Twentieth Century 
farming can add another item to the 
list of services performed in its be- 
half by modren science. 


JOHN A. TALBOT. 





A Handy Device 


HANDY device, in fact one of the 

most useful small tools we ever 
had on our farm, is the digging bar, | 
made as follows: 

Take a piece of 1%-inch galvanized 
iron pipe, 6 feet long, and weld firmly 
a piece of fine steel in one end; the 
steel is about % or -inch thick and 2 
inches wide, drawn to a fan-shaped 
thin edge at the end, which extends 
5 or_6 inches from the end of the pipe. | 

For digging post holes in hard 
ground it is worth a dozen crow-bars, 
as it does not pack the ground; for | 
moving timbers it is fine, as it is as | 
stiff as a 20-pound bar and weighs | 
half as much, so is easy to handle; in | 
tearing down old buildings or plank 
fences, putting up new buildings or 
moving heavy stone or machinery it 
is invaluable. 

A nail puller for spikes is easily ad- 
ded by welding a piece of steel shap- 
ed like a hammer claw in the other 
end of pipe. However, a carpenter’s 
steel wrecking bar, 30 or 36 inches in 
length can be bought for 40 or 50 
cents and, being lighter, is easier han- | 
dled than the digging bar and pulls 
the spikes as easily. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Last Call to Kill Pest 

Wt pied rush work in getting con- 

centrated lime-sulphur on fruit 
trees to check San Jose scale will be 
effective now, since it cannot be ap- 
plied after growth starts,’ is the 
timely suggestion for spraying just 
offered by E. F. White, Horticultural 
Extension Worker of the Mississippi 
A. and M. College. 

“The next spray following this,” 
says Mr. White, “is 214 pounds of lead 
arsenate in 50 gallons of water ap- 
plied to apple and pear trees while 
the flower cups are still open to kill 
the larvae of the codling moth. The 
same spray applied to peaches and 
other stone fruits about three or four 
days after the blossoms fall and just 
as the young fruit is setting is ef- 
fective in combating curculios.” 





THE TIGHT. WAD 


A boy and his sweetheart drove into town 
and happened to stop near a popcorn stand. 

Presently the girl said: ‘“‘My, don’t that 
popcorn smell good!” ’ 

“Yes,’’ replied the gallant youth, ‘‘and I'll 
drive closer so we .can smell it better.”’— 


Better Built 






Just as Mr. Emerson said: 
“If a man build a better mouse 
trap, write a better 
book or preach a 
better sermon he 
will have a beaten 

ath to his door.” 
he secret of the 

















is due to the 

fact that Mr. Ames, for 40 
years, has been building bet- 
ter buggies for the money. See 
the Ames at your deal- 
er’s; if he hasn’t it, 
write for literature. 
The F. A. Ames Co., Inc, 
105 Ames Bidg. 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 
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HUSTLER 


sSHUS TEER’ 

Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


‘ Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.@. 
and Columbia, S. C€. 
Address Nearest Point. 
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Farm Drain Tile 


Tile Drainage pays because, by disposing 
of excess water, it prevents crops on low- 
lands from being drowned out. Rich top soil 
is being continually washed down to the low 
places: drain these low places and the IN- 
CREASE in crop will more than repay the 
expense. _ 

Our tile is hard burned, glazed and smooth. 
Sold direct. Prices very low. Write for free 
literature and prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and 
Fire Brick Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
| CRatiancege, 














Tennessee. 
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ou big poner. 
10 to on a bicycle. 
fh) “Rance BicYcLes in 9 etyles, colors 
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@ thing new in bicycles and sundries. 
cyclopedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 

TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
lies at half usual prices. A few good second hand 
icycles taken in trade 63 to 88 to clear. 

Oo not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 


writeand learn our wonderful new offers. low prices 


and liberal terms. A 





Exchange. 





DEE everything. Write now. 
°° [ +) 


MEAD CYCLE PT. M-187 CHICAGO 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH PEA- 
NUTS 





Study Your Market and Plant the 
Variety It Wants—Soils, Fertiliz- 
ers, Cultivation and Harvesting 


ACH year there are large numbers 
E of farmers who go into the culti- 
vation of peanuts with practically no 
knowledge of the crop. This article, 
based upon practi- 
cal experience and 


close observation 
for a number of 
years, is written 


with the hope that 
it may help some 
beginner in the in- 
dustry to get start- 
ed right. 

In going into the 
planting of pea- 
nuts as a commercial crop one of the 
first things to be considered is the 
kind of market to be supplied. If the 
nearest market takes most readily 
the large varieties, such as the Jumbo 
and the Virginia and the North Caro- 
lina Bunch and Running varieties, 
then these larger varieties should be 
cultivated. On the other hand, if the 
nearest market demands the Spanish 
or the small Wilmington or North 
Carolina variety, the farmer should 
devote his energies to the growing 
of these varieties. The larger varie- 
ties are cleaned and the better grades 
sold to the trade to be retailed 
by the vendors upon the streets of 
our cities. The Spanish and other 
smaller varieties have a high content 
of oil and are used more in manufac- 
turing the peanut products which are 
becoming so popular. 

Another important consideration 
for the farmer who is going into com- 
mercial peanut growing is, as to 
whether his soil is well adapted to 
the successful production of this crop. 
The peanut always thrives best on a 
sandy loam soil. For the large va- 
rieties, where the color of the 
hull plays such an important part, the 
light gray loams are better than the 
dark heavy loams. With the smaller 
varieties the color of the hull does 
not affect the sale value, and any fri- 
able, loamy soil which is not acid 
should produce good peanuts. 


The nuts or pods are formed at the 
ends of the pegs which grow out from 
the joints along the branches after 
the blossoms have fallen. The fact 
that these pegs have to enter the sur- 
face soil makes it evident that a hard, 
impervious soil, which tends to bake 
and harden, is not well adapted to 
peanut growing. For best results, the 
surface should be reasonably soft and 
easily penetrated by these tender 
pegs. 

The land should be broken to a 
depth of six or eight inches and given 
several harrowings before the seed 
are planted. In the northern section 
of the Cotton Belt peanuts may be 
planted from the first of May till July 
1 for the small Spanish. Of course 
they may be planted earlier toward 
the southern part of the Cotton Belt. 

Peanuts, like other leguminous 
crops, do not thrive on an acid soil. 
On old land containing a_ small 
amount of humus, from 1,000 pounds 
to a ton of ground limestone or oy- 
ster shells should be used to the acre. 
On new tand, or soil with noticeable 
acidity, more limestone should be 
used. It is best to use this limestone 
broadcast upon the land as long be- 
fore planting time as possible, and 
not in combination with commercial 
fertilizers. 

Ordinarily we should advise the use 
of a fertilizer for peanuts analyzing 
6 to 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per 
cent to 5 per cent potash, and 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent ammonia; but ow- 
ing to the prohibitive price of pot- 
ash, we shall advise the use of a mix- 
ture of cotton seed meal and 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, at the rate of 200 
pounds meal and 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate. Three to six hundred 
pounds of this mixture to the acre 
should give good results. This mix- 





MR. BROWNE 


ture will contain approximately 2% 
per cent ammonia and 11 per cent 
phosphoric acid and % of 1 per cent 
potash. Where a rational system of 
crop rotation is followed, including 
the use of crops which are turned un- 
der to add organic matter, and the 
peanuts are allowed to come on the 
same land only once in three years, a 
good crop of peanuts should be pro- 
duced without the use of anything ex- 
cept 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of limestone 
per acre. 

The early cultivation of the peanut 
should be frequent and shallow to 
keep back the young grass until the 
small plants get a start. By using the 
weeder, section harrow, and light cul- 
tivators, this early cultivation can be 
done quite rapidly and efficiently. 

When the small pegs begin to at- 
tach themselves to the soil beneath 
the branches, cultivation, except in 
the middles, should cease. The more 
nearly level the cultivation, the bet- 
ter the results obtained. 

For harvesting peanuts, no plan has 
been devised which surpasses running 
under the vines and nuts with a sharp 
plow point to cut the tap roots and 
loosen the nuts in the soil, The vines 
with nuts attached are then taken to 
and stacked around stakes set at con- 
venient intervals along the rows. 
These vines are carefully arranged 
around these stakes or poles as high 
as a man standing on the ground can 
reach. In the case of the large varie- 
ties, care should be taken to turn as 
many of the nuts as possible in, to 
avoid exposure. The nuts exposed-on 
the outside of the stacks are either 
discolored by the rains and fogs or 
destroyed by birds. 


For removing ¢he nuts from the 
vines after they are dry, there are a 
number of good machines. For the 
large varieties, the Benthall peanut 
picker, made in Suffolk, Va., does 
very satisfactory work. The cost of 
these machines ranges from $400 to 
$500. They are run by gasoline or 
coal oil engines, and the cost of the 
power is to be added to the above. 
These machines will pick off from 400 
to 600 bushels per day. There are sev- 
eral threshers which do very good 
work with the smaller varieties. 

In the peanut belt these machines 
are moved from farm to farm and the 
peanuts are picked off at a charge of 
from 20 to 30 cents per bag (4 bush- 


els). The vines are frequently baled 
for feed as they come from the 
picker. 


Of the large varieties, a fair yield 
per acre is from 50 to 60 bushels. Of 
the Spanish, from 30 to 40 bushels per 
acre. Frequently on good land, how- 
ever, crops of from 100 to 150 bushels 
per acre of the larger peanuts are 
made. T. E. BROWNE. 





WHAT THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
LEGISLATURE DID 


It Supported the State Warehouse, 
Agriculture in Schools, and Torrens 
System, But Postponed Action on 
State Bonds for Rural Credits 


| Reset for betterment of the agri- 
cultural and industrial worker, for 
strengthening the economic structure 
of the state, for brightening the so- 
cial welfare of its population and for 
bulwarking the fabric of the educa- 
tional system were the predominant 
features of the work accomplished by 
the session of the South Carolina 
General Assembly that closed last 
week. Guided by the dictum of Govy- 
ernor Manning, the Legislature was 
an economical one, and as a conse- 
quent sequence the appropriation bill 
carried a six and one-half mills levy, 
a reduction of one-half miii from last 
year. 

The state warehouse system receiv- 
ed special consideration. The ability 
and efficiency of Commissioner John 
L. McLaurin in administering the af- 
fairs of the system were recognized 
by his re-election over two oppon- 
ents. As a sequel to the fight Com- 
missioner McLaurin has been making 
for lower insurance rates, the “anti- 








compact bill,” which has the effect of 
driving fire insurance combinations 
fixing rates from the state, was pass- 
ed. This act exempts insurance placed 
by and through Commissioner Mc- 
Laurin, enabling him to deal*with as 
many companies jointly as he sees fit 
in order to carry a big line of fire in- 
surance at wholesale rates. 

The warehouse act was amended to 
allow Dorchester to be added to the 
list of counties which may vote in 
county warehouse systems under the 
supervision of the state system. 

The appropriation of $15,000 for the 
warehouse system was re-enacted, 
and Commissioner McLaurin was giv- 
en the right, in addition, to use any 
funds collected by his office he may 
need in the conduct of the warehouse 
system. 

The act providing for a supervising 
board was killed, thus leaving the 
warehouse system under the exclu- 
sive control of Commissioner Mc- 
Laurin. The legislature also refused 
to put the office of commissioner in 
the general election. 

The Legislature refused to pass the 
bill providing for the adoption in 
South Carolina of the Federal stand- 
ards of grading cotton, which are one 
grade higher,than those now used in 
this state. 
eral standards would have meant an 
increase of $1.25 on the bale to the 
producer. 

One of the principal pieces of leg- 
islation beneficial to the farmer and 
a step toward the rejuvenation of 
South Carolina rural life was the 
adoption af the law requiring the 
teaching of agriculture in the com- 
mon schools of the state, which was 
one of the administration measures 
particularly urged by Governor Man- 
ning. 

The general assembly passed a mod- 
ified Torrens land registration meas- 
ure, which will mean a lessening of 
litigation over titles in the future and 
a consequent saving of money from 
attorneys’ fees. Co6drdinate with this 
was the adoption of a resolution pro- 
viding for house and senate commit- 
tees to investigate the question of ru- 
ral credits and report at the next ses- 
sion of the legis!Mture. While the 
land bank measure, so ardently urged 
by the administration, was killed, the 
decision to investigate the question is 
considered a step in the right direct- 
ion. 

The authorization to Commissioner 
of Agriculture Watson to purchase 
limestone at the lowest possible cost 
and the act providing for the investi- 
gation of the fertilizer question in the 
light of present day needs were im- 
portant steps taken in the interest of 
the farmer. 

While the measure providing for a 
state highway commission was refus- 
ed by the General Assembly because 
of the disinclination of the members 


to create new offices, yet many local | 


bills were passed providing for per- 
manent road improvement in the var- 
ious counties. 

The major piece of labor legislation 
adopted during the past session was 
the authorization of a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the set- 
tlement of disputes arising between 
the employee and the employer. The 
Governor is authorized to appoint 
one labor union man to the board 
and one manufacturer, and these two 
are to recommend a third mediator to 
the Chief Executive, who shall ap- 
point him. These three make up the 
personnel of the body, Should the 
first two fail to agree ona third mem- 
ber within thirty days after they are 
commissioned, then the governor may 
appoint. 

A law of interest to every citizen of 


South Carolina was that prohibiting, | 


after January 1, 1917, the employment 
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1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
aa after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


You can clear 


3 

years. Special introdue- 
tory price proposition. 

= Write today for 
big free catalog. 


NFG. CO. 
180- 24th St, 












$3.50 to $4.50 
Agents Wanted 


nai 
THE Sprayers that are easiest to 
| operate and always work perfectly. 
Foot rest detachable. Agitator and Brass 
Screen prevent clogging. Throws 50 foot 
stream or fine mistlike spray. All brass and 
weighs only 5 pounds. Send post card for 
full information, also ont wonderfully liberal 
proposition to agents. Do it now. 


H.B. Rusler Mfg. Co., Johnstown, O. | 
FENCE *~° 


| TIGER Brand Fence 

2 0OFING; 100 Styles Farm end 3 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 
DOUBLE Gal : 











F shows how to 
FREE. 


‘ence Sense 
UY RIGHT. IT’S 


TIGER BRAND Roofing 
Long-Fibre, Wool- Felt, thoro! 

saturated with Mineral asphal 

rfaced with Mica, — te, 

halt or Gravel, secretly ated 

) u = in Southern <a and 
guaran’ years. per square, 
nails and cement included. (Not Mill 

nds), Catalogandsamples free. Write 
. “The Farmer’s Old Reliable Firm,” 











The Threshing Probiem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
_wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. “It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tena. Exp. Station. Booklet 
8sfree. Koger Pea & B an Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 











CANNERS| 


Make money and set a bet- 
ter table canning fruits 
and vegetables with a 
Raney Canner. Works 
giass or tin. Ou'fit $5 up. 
Write for catalog. CHAT- 
TANOOGA ROOFING & 
FDY. CO., Dept. 500, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
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JACKS, SADDLERS AND PERCHERONS 
Big bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets, a splendid lot of saddle and Per- 
cheron stallions, mares and geldings. 40 
saddle and Percheron mares that are bred 
to our best stallions and jacks. Will make 
special prices to those who buy in the 
next 30 days. Write us, describing your 

Wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436 E, Lexington, Ky. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING Roers, Wie Wrare 


| dottes, Fawn and White and Fishels White Runner 
Ducks. At Statesville on six entries won four firsts, one 
| third and Gold Medai. Write for mating list and win- 
| nings. W. &. COULTER, Conneily Springs, N.C. 





















It fs possible 





son. Write for information and 





with a ‘“FAVORITE’’ Home Canner, but not with an 
faferior brand. **Favorite’’ users make this money 
goods. Stores demand them, give better prices. 


The “FAVORITE” Home Canner 


Combines every feature to make it better, heats uniformly, quickly. 
Spoiled cans Impossible. Get a **Favorite,’’ cam fruits and veg- 
etables for stores, neighbors, or home ae oy 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 11, 


of superior 





$200 to $500 a sea- 
bels and Cans furnished, 
Wilmington, N.C. 
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of any child under 14 years of age in 
any mine, factory or manufacturing 
establishment in any of the school 
districts of the state that have voted 
in the compulsory school attendance 
law. 

Other laws passed for the benefit of 
the industrial worker were the act 
requiring railroads to be liable for 
personal injury to their employees, the 
measure requiring cotton mills to pay 
off weekly and the bill prohibiting 
the working in textile mills of opera- 
tives over eleven hours daily, except 
for certain reasons, the regulation of 
the running of automatic machinery 
and the docking of employees. 

The question of prohibition, voted 
in at a referendum election on Sep- 
tember 14, 1915, loomed large before 
the general assembly, and stringent 
laws making prohibition of real im- 
port were adopted. The Liles bill 
making it a chain-gang offense with- 
out the alternative of a fine for con- 
viction of illicitly selling liquor in 
South Carolina is a law. The gallon- 
a-month law statute was amended 
disallowing the shipment to any per- 
scn in the state during a calendar 
month of more than two quarts of 
liquor or of more than five dozen pint 
bottles of beer. Several inquisitorial 
features of the measure were strick- 
en out in “free conference,” but still 
“teeth aplenty” remains. 

While the institutions for higher 
learning were not allowed new build- 
ings and their funds were ~ %s much 
as possible without affectin, efficien- 
cy, yet the common schools were 
given larger appropriations and laws 
were passed making their scope and 
p pose larger. The question of free 
scholarships and tuition in state col- 
leges was thoroughly debated during 
the session, and out of the crucible of 
opinion arose and was adopted the 
law requiring the fiscal agent of the 
State Board of Charities and Correct- 
ions to pass on the application of all 
those desiring free scholarships or 
tuition. 

The State Hospital for the Insane 
was given a large appropriation, and 
those institutions housing the other 
unfortunates of the state were liber- 
ally remembered. 


Columbia, S.C. W. J. CORMACK. 





EAR-TO-ROW TEST OF CORN 


How It Is Useful in Breeding Up Va- 
rieties, and How to Conduct It 





HE ear-to-row plan of getting im- 

proved seed corn is the only 
method by which a farmer ordinarily 
can materially increase the yields of 
his corn crop, when working upon 
the seed alone. Repeated experi- 
ments have shown that by this plan 
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a man can increase his production 
from five to ten bushels per acre. The 
effect of ears selected in this way will 
be noticeable for only three or four 
generations, or crops. That is to say, 
the good seed even seems to “run 
out.” It is necessary, therefore, to 
keep up the selection and testing if 
the highest yields are to be made. The 
plan is simple, inexpensive, and re- 
quires but little time, but some care. 
It is volves two steps, for example, se- 
lection of the corn in the field and 
testing of the selections so made. The 
testing is of far more importance than 
the selection, and necessitates the 
planting of say one-half an ear to a 
row, rather than shelling, mixing and 
planting together, as is the custom. 
The object of this is to make compar- 
isons of the yield of each year, when 
planted under similar conditions. In 
detail the plan is as follows: 

Select from the field in the fall from 
strong, stocky stalks, more than the 
number of ears to be put in the ear- 
to-row test. Husk and put where they 
can be kept dry and free from mice. 
Any number may be tested. The larg- 
er number affords a greater chance of 
finding unusual producers. 

In early spring make a germination 
test. The object of this is to find ears 
of strong vitality. This can be done 
by filling a box, say two by three feet 
and three inches deep, with sand or 
sawdust. Stretch a wire or string over 
both ways, thus making the top of 
the box in checks, say two by three 
inches. Number these checks and 
number the ears of corn to correspond 
with the checks. Remove say five ker- 
nels from each ear, taking them from 
different parts of the ear. Place the 
kernels in the checks numbered to 
correspond to that of the ear. Re- 
peat till all ears have been so treated. 
Moisten the contents of the box, and 
set aside, keeping at room tempera- 
ture. Keep moist till all grains that 
will germinate are up. Carefully 
check up the results. Some checks 
will have all kernels sprouted, show- 
ing strong vigorous plants. Others 
may beup, but show evidence of 
weakness. Others will not germinate 
at all. Discard all the ears that show 
weakness in this test, for those ears 
will cause a poor stand when planted 
in the field. 

The next step is that of field plant- 
ing. For this work, a piece of soil of 
uniform fertility—not necessarily rich 
—should be selected. Prepare the land 
in the usual manner, and lay off the 
rows four feet apart. Make the rows 
long enough to receive one-half the 
corn from each ear to be tested. 
Number the rows and number the 
ears to correspond. Plant one half of 
each ear in the row, corresponding in 
number to that of the ear. Preserve 
the remnants, taking care that wee- 
vils nor mice do not destroy them. 

Give the cultivation that is usually 
given—shallow and continuous, tak- 
ing care to keep all weeds down. 

At harvest time each row is gather- 
ed separately and weighed separately. 
Determine the yield of each row on 
the acre basis. Now note the differ- 
ence in yields throughout the plot. 
Some rows run high in yield, others 
very low. The highest row in produc- 
tion may be by the side of the lowest. 
For that reason it is not safe to de- 
pend upon the corn from this plot for 
pure seed of high producing ability. 














Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Progresstue Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 

or that of any member of your own household.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 














But remnants of each ear are pre- 
served. The following year the rem- 
nants of the highest producing ears 
may be taken, shelled, mixed and 
planted in an isolated plot, with the 
assurance that these have the same 
tendency to high production that the 
other half of these ears had. 

The following year new selections 
may be made from the general field, 
germination tests made, and the same 
ear-to-row plan can be conducted as 
before. This should be done. This is 
the only plan by which the farmer 
can improve the productiveness of his 
seed corn. Those who have the time, 
and will do such, should undertake 
the test; for good seed is needed but 
hard to find. J. C. PRIDMORE. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





CARE OF BROOD SOW HAS EF- 
FECT ON PROFIT 





Points on Management That Will 
Mean Better Litters of Pigs 


ROPER management of the brood 

sow before and after farrowing is 
very important. Investigations show 
that 80 to 90 per cent of all the dry 
matter of the unborn litter is de- 
posited in the uterus during the last 
60 days of pregnancy so that our care 
must include this period and feeding 
must be done accordingly. 

The rations should be increased at 
least 50 per cent over the wintering 
ration, and the nutrients. of the feed 
should include protein material such 
as is found in alfalfa, skim milk and 
tankage. Mineral matter, especially 
phosphorus and lime are required, the 
latter being plentiful in alfalfa. Ground 
oats will help the ration both for min- 
eral and protein content. It is the 
protein and mineral matter that is 
highly essential to the development 
of the young. Avoid constipating 
feeds or feeds likely to produce inter- 
nal fat. Keep the ration moderately 
bulky and avoid any radical feed 
changes late in pregnancy period. 

No class of animals suffers more 
from extremes of heat and cold than 
hogs. For this reason, brood sows 
should be provided with good shelter, 
but this does not necessarily mean 
expensive equipment. An ideal shel- 
ter must be warm, free from damp- 
ness, well ventilated and with plenty 
of sunshine. Guard against dark, 
damp, filthy stables and manure piles, 
also crowding the sows in close quar- 
ters where they can pile up, causing 
them to lose their litters. 

Exercise promotes healthy body ac- 
tivities and as this is essential in 
pregnant sows we must devise some 
means of compelling them to exer- 
cise, especially the last few weeks be- 
fore farrowing. Lack of exercise 
causes internal fat to accumulate, 
causes constipation and retards nor- 
mal body activities. We can best ex- 
ercise our sows by placing at least 
part of the feed at the far end of the 
pen or lot, causing them to walk to 
and from the trough. For the brood 
sow plenty of exercise is as essential 
as a scientifically balanced ration. 
The sow when exercising picks up 
feeds and mineral matter that she 
knows is necessary to her system. 

Proper care at farrowing time will 
pay the highest dividends. The num- 
ber of pigs raised to weaning time is 
the basis of computing the value of 
a sow. Sows should be fed immedi- 
ately before farrowing the ration that 
she will receive after farrowing. This 
will prevent any indigestion due to a 
sudden change in diet. 


A few days before the calendar 


i time of farrowing put her in the pen 


where she is to farrow and cut down 
on her feed. If feed has been laxative 
the sow will come to farrowing time 
with little fever and in a good condi- 
tion. The pen must be warm enough 
for the pigs, but not hot, as is some- 
times the case, because this only 
tends to increase the fever and tem- 
per of the sow. 

After farrowing do not feed for the 
first 24 hours, giving only clean water. 
Her first meal should be a thin slop 
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or bran mash. Gradually increase the 
amount until she is on full feed about 
ten days after farrowing. Remember 
that for many weeks we are feeding 
the young pigs through their mother, 
and any irregularities in her system 
are quickly indicated in the young.— 
R. B. Bentley, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 





Do You Know What It Costs to Keep 
a Cow? 


E SOMETIMES get the impres- 

sion that the cost of keeping a 
horse or a cow is determined by the 
amount of feed consumed, plus the 
amount labor expended, and possibly 
an interest charge. The Government 
has published figures on the cost of 
raising, from birth, a two-year-old 
heifer which show that 65.6 per cent 
of the total cost was expended for 
feed, 12.9 per cent for labor, 5.9 per 
cent for interest, and 15.6 per cent for 
other charges, such as_ buildings, 
equipment, bedding, etc., or with a to- 
tal expense of $62.06. These items 
which might be called “other charges” 
amounted to $9.72. 

This emphasizes the need of cau- 
tion in determining the cost of any 
single enterprise of the farm. Too 
frequently these “other charges” are 
omitted in reporting profits. About 
the surest way to avoid the possible 
error is to keep a complete set of ac- 
counts. Of course, there is some work 
attached to it but by adopting a sim- 
ple direct entry method of bookkeep- 
ing it isn’t such a bad job.—Colorado 
Agricultural College. 





A Few Points Concerning Natural 
Incubation 


ELECTING the hen.—Sitting hens 

should be of medium size; if too 
large they will crush the eggs and if 
too small they cannot cover the fif- 
teen eggs. 

Time of sciting.—The best time for 
setting is from about January 15 to 
March 15. 

Egg selection. — Choose regular 
shaped eggs of uniform size and col- 
or. They should be of medium size 
and without porous shells or rough 
shells. 

Care of eggs.—Eggs before setting 
should be kept at a temperature of 
about 45 degrees. Turn eggs daily 
until time of setting. 

Nest preparation.—The nest should 
be placed where the hen will not be 
disturbed. There should be good ven- 


‘tilation and at the same time a_free- 


dom from drafts. The nest should be 
kept clean and disinfected. It is a 
good plan to dust the hen with a 
good insect powder twice during the 
three weeks of incubation. 

Feeding the hen.—The hen should 
have plenty of good clean food and 
water within easy reach all the time. 
—E. O. Edson, Louisiana State Un’ 
versity. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


UOTATIONS have remained unchanged in 

the Savannah market this week, but 
with little business possible. Factors refus- 
ed to break below the basis of 12% cents for 
good middling, whereas the dealing in fut- 
ures rendered buyers unable to pay so much. 
The speculative weakness has been the re- 
sult of further international tension and to 
the belief in some quarters that Southern 
holders would yield on the near approach of 
@ new planting season, As the market 
seemed to have little speculative support, 
prices gave way under the pressure. About 
the only cotton that has been forced out, 
however, appears to have been some few 
weakly held lots. Exports have been rather 
larger this month, and the rate of Ameri- 
can consumption continues beyond all prev- 


ious records. 

Nearly always there come some specula- 
tive decline toward the approach of a new 
planting season, based on the expectation 
that the South will relax on the oid crop 
before starting with the new one. It is 
likely that the recent setback has been of 
this origin. But there are no indications 
that serious holders are going to give way, 
for the motives for holding are as strong 
as ever, These are the belief that the end 
of the war, which may come at any time, 
will be sure to bring a great increase in the 
demand for cotton, and consequently a ma- 
terial advance in the price; and also the 


belief that a large crop cannot be reason-~ 
ably expected under existing fertilizer con- 
ditions. The only thing which has made 
good prices possible this year has been the 
firmness of Southern holders, and the foun- 
dations for their faith are as solid now as 
they ever were. 
Savanah, Ga, W. T. WILLIAMS 
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WHY NOT HAVE A “SCHOOL 
FARM” THiS YEAR? 


A Way in Which the School Funds 
May Be Materially Increased and 
Community Spirit Intensified—Talk 
It Over With Teachers and Com- 
mitteemen 

HE organization of the school 
farm has marked the beginning 
of a new era in a number of ru- 


ral communities in the Southern 


states. 


In one section I 
know there: were 
three little schools 
—two of the hous- 
es being open, 
weather - beaten 
shanties, the oth- 
er a tiny cottage 
At two of these 
schools, little two- 
acre farms were 
started. At the 
close of the day when the people had 
come together to pick the cotton on 
one of these farms, the question of 
improving the school was raised. The 
house was too little and one teacher 
could teach only the elementary 
branches. The funds were so limited 
that not even the teacher had ever 
caught a vision of how the school 
should teach the grown-ups as well 
as the children, and radiate light into 
all the home and farm activities. 
Consolidation was proposed. Well, 
the next October found those three 
schools housed in a beautiful three- 
thousand-dollar building, situated in 
a pretty oak grove of two acres, ad- 
joining a four-acre farm that belong- 
ed to the school. 





PROF. JUDD 


Another Fine Example 


N A small village where farm labor 

had not yet commanded the re- 
spect of the boys and young men, the 
School Betterment Association decid- 
ed to cultivate two acres of the school 
site. All the neighbors were invited 
to come out to the “school farm 
Young and old all 
joined in, for there was the spirit of 
recreation. 

That was several years ago. The 
school is no longer a two-teacher el- 
ementary school, housed on the first 
floor of a weather-beaten fraternal 
It now does four years of high 
school work, has a $20,000 brick school 
building, on a farm of 10 acres. A 
thorough course in domestic science 
is given, in ample rooms with ample 
equipment. Domestic science was be- 
gun by an untrained teacher, but one 
who had a vision. There was no room 
or equipment. She procured the use 
of a cabin by the school grounds, beg- 
ged a few cooking utensils, used veg- 


etables grown on the school farm, 
and interested the girls to bring a 


few things from home. Real agricul- 
ture is taught. A wonderful change? 
Yes, but not greater than that which 


took place in the community. For 
the community made the school and 
the school has remade the com- 
munity. 


How to Organize a School Farm 


TIS simple. Call the folks together 

at the schoolhouse. Get them to 
talking about the need of a better 
school, better homes, better farms. 
Tell them how the school farm has 
helped in other communities; state 
the objects and plan of the organiza- 
tion: 

The Objects Are: To introduce the 
people to each other in work-a-day 
clothes; to teach them to work to- 
gether for a common purpose; to 
teach in a practical way simple prin- 
ciples of agriculture; to make money 
for the school; to provide opportuni- 
ty for social and recreative activity 
after the work is over; to provide the 


Occasion for informal talks on all 
these subjects that lie so close to 
home, farm and community life, the 
school and the church. 

The Plan Is: Elect one of the 
most progressive farmers school 


farm superintendent. It is his duty to 
call the people together to decide 
what crops are to be planted and to 





notify them when work is to be done. 
Certain of the work will be done by 
them, working in small groups; other 
work will be done all working to- 
gether 
For Further Information 

HOSE interested may find further 

information as to purpose and 
plans, and detailed reports of how 
the School Farm has worked out in 
other communities, in Bulletin, 
No. 28, published by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., price 
five cents. 

Since so many of our Southern ru- 
ral schools are so limited in funds the 
opportunity for making money has 
proven for many of the schools one 
of the most interesting features. I 
give here the record of a few school 
farms, all of which are selected from 
Wake County, North Carolina. Sup- 
erintendent Riley of Macon County, 
Alabama reports that there will be 
some twenty school farms in_ his 
county this year. Several counties in 
North Carolina will have farms at a 


number of schools. 
Value of 








School Area Product 
Holly Springs ....... 2 acres $140.00 
J. Y. Joyner sS« 2 acres 103.90 
SOY ACRE ois: svavees 256 BCTSE 183.91 
SONS EL s eier-es.0-0 tcseese & ~-BCFOS 119.50 
Cade Springs ....s... 1% acres 74.01 
Mount Moriah ecee 2 acres 64.50 
Baty. EROPG sac cwses . 1 : 89.20 
PUICTOCN 5 i-6:3:6 08's S856. 2 84.39 
Judd Hill 2 75.65 
Enterprise 3Y 130.87 
Oak Grove 3 202.30 
Clements .. $ 187.00 
Shotwell Sttedivuwes 2S 75.80 
Method <.cccacss éaéeae- 102.77 
Rock Spring .... 2 250.00 
MUMNSE: 3944.4 600068 ee sw 313.50 





Clear Profit 


RACTICALLY all of the sale value 

of the products of the school 
farms is clear profit, because the 
work was given. But the school-farm 
“working bees” are not really work, 
because of the spirit in which it is 
done. Do the people really enjoy 
these occasions? Well, you will think 
so when I tell you that in a single 
summer, on some of these farms 
(counting each additional time a per- 
son works as an additional person). 
the number of workers ranges all the 
way from 50 to 750. 

Auburn, Alas ZEBULON JUDD. 








| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


STRAWBERRIES 


Lady Thompson 
productive. 








Improved 
Plants—-Most 
Plant now for best results. 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.75. Leslie 
North Carolina, 


SUDAN GRASS 


Strawberry 
Finest quality. 

Select plants, 
Bolick, Conover, 








Write 








for Cire ular and Prices on C ertifie d 
Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds, 7e pound; 
Less 10c. Free of John#%n grass. By grow- 
ers on experimental farm. Dr. Branham, 
Slaton, Texas. 

Pure, Recleaned Sudan Seed—Best quality. 


Inspected, no Johnson 


grass. Special price 
for quick orders $7 


per 100 pounds, delivered 
your station. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
morey back... B. E. Miller, Carlton, Texas. 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—#100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed, Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known. Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Cet the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer, Price 25c stamps.—David B. 
Clarkson, © Robstown, Texas. 


BULBS AND FLOWERS | 
Bulbs, $1. 








100 ¢C “hoice, 
Fre 2d Se rogss, 


mixed Gladiolus 
McFarlan, N. C. 


Verona Orris Bulbs—Only 
or $1.50 per hundred. J. A. 
Holly, N. C. 


MISC ELL ANEOU Ss SEEDS 3 AND PLANTS 
Peas, write A. S. Huske, 








dozen 
Mount 


30ce per 
Costner, 


For. Cc ‘hufas, 
etteville, jE ir 

and Sixty-Day Velvet Beans—s. 
Grower, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants 60c 
Catawha Farm, Claremont, N, C 
for free catalog 
Pine Castile, Flor- 


F ay- 


ore as 
Deans, 








1,000. 


per 


Preston's plants—Send 
at once, Fred M,. Preston, 
ida, 





Fruit, Shade, Ornamental 
free. Order direct. 
tell, Ga, 


trees. Catalog 
Cureton Nurseries, Aus- 


California Privet Hedging at the low- 
ever offered, L, A. Reynolds, Clem- 
C 


Big 
est price 
mons, N. 

Amoor River Privet (evergreen) 
cut prices, Reynolds Nursery 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

Succession and Wakefield Cabbage Plants. 
One to five thousand 75c five thousand and 
over 65c per thousand. Porto Rico potato 
slips $1.50 per thousand. Donalds Plamt Co., 
Donalds, S. C. 





hedge at 
Company, Win- 








1912, ! 


i Culpepper 





| peanuts 


| 500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. Try ours, none 
better. 300king orders now for sweet po- 

| tato plants. No deposit required. Farmers 
Plant Company, Putney, Ga. 

Honeydrip Sorghum—M. “Peel’s famous 
Honeydrip Sorghum seed 5-pound package 
5e; 10-pound package $1, prepaid. Half 





For Sale—Chufas, $1 peck. Lucretia Dew- } 





1 

berry plants one cent each, f. 0. bo Cc. S./ 
Powell, Smithfield, N. C, 

10 Scuppernong, James or Misch yines 

postpaid for $l. Now is planting time, 


Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, N. Cc. 
For sale at close prices a tew hundred 
bushels Chinese and 90-Day Speckled Beans. 








Also all kinds peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Ft. | 
Valley, Ga. ‘ 

90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—$2 per | 
bushel. Will exchange limited quantity for 


and 
Ga. 


soy beans. W. A. Groover, 


Ivanhoe, 





For Sale—Selected seed peanuts—Famous 
Cotton Seed, 90-day oats 70c 
bushel, . Will buy field peas. H. G. Mumford, 
Ayden, N. C. 

Seeds for Sale—Pamlico cotton seed, $1.25 
per bushel, Mammoth Yellow Soy beans, 
$1.40 per. bushel. Atlantic Distributing Co., 
Oriental, N. C. 





Cabbage 
Early 
1,000, 
Route 


Plants—Guaranteed to please. 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 75c 
Lettuce $1.50 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, 
3, Hic kory, Ni. Cy 


Spanish Seed Peanuts—Planted ‘and grown 





for seed, 5c per pound, Also a nice lot of 
eatly maturing Velvet beans at $3 per bush- 
el. J. R. Brown & Son, Troy, Ala. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall sweet potato 
plants $1.50 per thousand; over ten thousand 
$1.40. Can ship April 10th, Cabbage plants 
$1 thousand, Cash with orders. William 


Ponder, Tifton, Ga, 

Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
Delivered your Station. R. G. Stitt & 
Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 
Nancy Hall $1.65; Porto Rico 
Yams $1.50. Old-time Speckled Velvet 
Beans oo" bushel, A direct route north | 
and west, Special low rate on plants from | 
Live pon Jock Green, Live Oak, Fla. 

The Howard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C,, 
fruit trees, shade trecs, evergreens, roses, 


Bermuda Grass 
Valley. 
Prices: 
lots. 
Son, 








and Norton 











shrubbery, hedging. Sell spray pumps, spray 
material, Agents for “Bates Steel Mule.” 
Satisfaction or price refunded, The How- 


ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C 





Sweet Potato 
per 1,000. 
$1 per 1,000. 
and velvet 
sweet potatoes, 
on large 
Valdosta, 

Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, miliions ready 
for shipment. Ali orders filled same day as 
received. Crder from us and get them quick. 


Plants—Best varieties, $1.50 
Cabbage plants, best varieties, 
For Sale 3,000 bushels cowpeas 
beans, For sale 2,000 bushels 
Write us for ‘better prices 
quantities. J. Q. Dorris & Co., 
Ga, 





bushel $1.75; bushel 50-pound $3. Express or 
freight, collect. Honeydrip is the best of all 
sorghums, for making sorghum, filling silos 
or growing seed, M,. Peel, Rutherford, Tenn. 





Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Vas 
rileties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
ficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
$1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
10,€00 $1 per thousand. Book your order 
now for potato plants and get them early. 
Jeni, ins | Plant Coa, Se nner, Ga. 


Frost “Proof Cabbage Piz ints—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Serna and Charleston Wakefield, 
Suecession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required. 
Empire Plant Company Albany, Ga, 


Peas for Sale—F armers it will pay you to 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 








$1.50; pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 
$1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cot- 


ton se 4 at $1.25 per bushel. All f. o b. 
he re. es Ellerbe Co., Re mbert, a oe 


Fulghum Oats, Recleaned and culled, $1 pe r 
bushel. Especially desirable for spring sow- 
ing, from the fact that they’re 2 to 3 weeks 
earlier than the average oat. Breeder and 
grower of Cleveland Big Boll cotton, Pied- 
mont 2-eared corn, Blue Stem wheat and 
Brabham peas. J. O. M. Smith, Prop., Pied- 
mont Pure Seed Farm, Commerce, Ga., 
Route 14, 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
guaranteed, Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,000, $3.25; lots 
five thousand and over $1 thousand. 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 
John H, Williams, Blakely, Ga, 

















Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants in the following varieties: Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day 
Yams, Triumph and Red Providence. Prices: 
One to five thousand $1.75; five to ten thous- 
and $1.60; ten thousand or over $1.50 We 


still have millions of “open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
theusand. Book all orders early and not get 

















disappointed. Acree Brothers, Department 
ht cig Albany, Ga, 

Ten Million Potato ~ Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley. $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 lots $1.65 per thousand; 
lots $1.50 per thousand, April delivery. 
“Sweet Potato Culture’ book free with or- 
der of 5,000, Order direct from Florida 
grower and get early plants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Have satisfied customers all 
over the South. Let me please you. Cata- 
log free. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, egg 
plants, Velvet bean, Chufa seed, Gc. DB. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants, and “Pepper r >r—Mil- 
lions of them. Varieties of tomatoes: Globe, 
Earliana, Truckers’ Favorite, Stone, 100 for 
50c; 500 for $1.75 postpaid and insured. By 
express 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2; 5,000 for 
$1.75; 10.000 for 50 per the susand. Eeg 
Plants—Varieties: Wi¢eh Bush and Black 
Beauty. Pepper Plants—Varieties: Ruby 
King, Chinese Giant, Pimento. 100 for 75; 
500 for $2.50 postpaid and insured. By ex 
press 500 for $2; 1,000 for $3. Plants re ady 
March Ist Piedmont Plant Company, Al- 
bany, Ga., and Crecnville, S. C. 


(35) 347 


Cabhage Mants—Fine ones, guaranteed to 





please, varis Jersey and Charieston Wake- 
field Tie 1,000. Frostproot lettuce plants 
$1.50 1,000. i5¢ 100 with cabbage plant or- 
ders. ‘r jant Farm, Rt. 8, Hickory, N. C, 

Paiiusis—t offer for immediate accept- 
ance aid shipment the new 90-day Early 
Speckled Velvet Bean, or the Late or Com- 


mon Florida Velvet Bean, 


though I advise 
you to buy the 


new 90-day bean for the rea- 
son it is prolific and early; price on the 
above as follows: One peck 75¢; half bushel 
$1.25; bushel $2. I also offer the Brabham 
pea. This is the pea that is recommended 
by all who know as being the best. Price as 
follows: One peck 75c; half bushel $1.25; 
bushel $2. Best Chufas at 7c per pound, 
and North Carolina No. 1 Peanuts at $1.50 
per bushel. All the above f. o. b. Cairo, 
cash with order, The stock I am advertis- 
ing is first-class goods, all nicely recleaned 
and in tip top shape and will give you per- 
fect satisfaction. My watchword: ‘Quality 
Counts."" A word to the wise is sufficient. 
W. H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga. 





| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Valencia seed peanuts 





7c pound, Also 8 


year old Jack. L. P. Woodard, Rt. 4, Wil- 
son, Nc. ks : 

Cc yphers 240-cegg, $32 Incubator in gooa 
order, $18, Ira Howard, 


First $18 gets it. 
Oxford, a, 


Highest cash price paid for dry bones free 
of other junk. Dr. J. J. Terrell, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Secd—$1 chee 2 
Three fine Angora bucks, $8 apiece. 
Ellerbe, Rembert, S. C, 

Crushed Oyster 
pounds, 55c; 500, 
Poultry Farm. W 








Shells for Poultry—100 
1,000, $4. Oakshore 


ly Mills, S. C. 
Short Nose 





Registered Berkshires—Single 





Comb Vhite Leghorn cockerels, Barron 
strain. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

W antec—To exchange Mandy Lee Inecuba- 

i L Portable Hover for Rocks 


te P, W. Eskridge, Rutherford- 











Registered 
fer, S. Baron. 


cotton seed, 
Steinheimer, 


serkshires—S, Princess Prem- 

Improved Early Cleveland 
Marlboro Prolific corn. R. P. 
Voolsey, Ga., Rt. 1. 





Valuabl 











—Horse and mule nides $8 each. 
Wool 25 to 30c¢ pound, 3eeswax 27¢c. Green 
cow hides bought direct from farmers by 
express, Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
“Good Weight Kings.” 

Shepherd Pups—$5 for males; $3 for fe- 
re Registered Holstein bull calf 6 mos, 
old $50. Bee Martin game chickens; two 
boar pigs, 6 months old. Registered Berk- 
shires, 2 apiece. J. B. Jennings, Green- 
ville, Ss. S 


PRINTED ‘STATIONERY _ 





“Illustrated Stationery—W rite for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
Pp, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C, 


©UR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar-n- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purches 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility 














Guilford County am for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. 


200 acres sand. land for “sale 
miles of railway. Henry 
hawk, N. 


We buy and sell real estate. 
formation. Address The 
Co., DeSoto, Ga. 


Sale—Fine farms on 
Transylvania County. 

3revard, N. C, 

For Sale—100 acres good land and build- 
ings at a bargain, If interested write to the 
owner. P,. O. Box 155, Amelia, Va. 

For Sale—Home in Livingston, Ala., and 
four plantations, 720, 280, 144, and 80 acres 
each, three miles from railroad, well wired, 
watered, school, churches, telephone and ru- 
ral route. Quick sales, Write box 316, De- 
mopolis, Ala. 

Sixteen Acres Young Pecans; 100 each fig, 
orange, grapefruit beginning bearing. Al- 
together 36 acres hog fenced grove, grazing, 
farming fields, Animals, implements, barn, 
bungalow. On railways twenty miles from 
Jacksonville, Wells; Baldwin, Fla. 


For Sale, Cheap—On good terms 275 : acre . 


ce. Four 
Toma- 


. $4 acre, 
Beatty, 





Write for in- 
Land Exchange 


French Broad 
Write, O; We 


For 
Valley, 
Clayton, 








drainage land in best part eastern Nort 

Carolina. Will produce 100 bushels corn nh 
acre without fertilizer. No drainage tax. 
Both water and rail transportation, good 
roads, near good town, best cotton land in 
state. Box 


Recommended by good farmers, 
48, Rosemary, N. C. 





Stock farm 
two miles from town, 
highway, good _ buildings, 
cross-fenced, well watered, 390 
plow. Fine locality. Price 
Write for full particulars and cata- 

Jeffreys, Hester & 
Va. 


Fine Virginia Roanoke River 
for Sale—583 acres, 
on automobile 
fenced and 
acres ready for 
$12,500. 
logue of other farms. 
¢c ompany, Chase ¢ ‘ity, 


Middle Tennessee Farm for 





Sale at a Bar- 





gain—271 acres, 175 in cultivation, 75 river 
bottom, 50 second bottom, 50 rolling, part 
new ground, balance in good timber and pas- 
ture, Splendid 6-room_ residence, tenant 
house, good large barn, everlasting running 
water, Located 2 miles from railroad and 
right at school and church. Price $25 per 
acre, terms to suit purchaser. Address W. 


Cc. TThomison, Fayetteville, 


of the 


Te nn. 





Bogalusa—Home largest saw - mill in 


the world. Cut over pine lands are for sale 
close to this town. Can be bought for 810 
an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. You 


can raise stock and engage in general farm- 
ing—your boys can work in the town, Lo- 
cated in Ozone Belt. Building materials ad- 
vanced to assist in improving your farm to 
extent of four times cash payments. Write 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. Il., P. 
O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 

old subscriber 
one yeer for 
subscribing 
when you 





Our greatest offer is one 
and one new subscriber both 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now 
to join you on this proposition 
renew. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































348 (36) 





125 pounds registered and inoculated _Du- 


roc shoats at $15. Bred — $25. Plain 
BREEDERS’ CARDS | |i." 255. Ssonwte soe 





AND For Sale—itemiocered. Duroc-Je rsey / shoats, 
both sexes, sired by son of Defender. 700 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE stock. Prices right. R. D. Howard, Patter- 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) dai NO chs 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | For March shipment, A fine lot Duroc Jer- 
Farmer readers in this department of sey pigs, price $4 at 8 weeks, 10 per cent dis- 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, eount lots of 10. J. W. Morrison, Rt. 1, Wax- 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida haw, N. C. 





and Georgia), and in this style type, at 









































the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- ~ = 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, Pure-bred Essex Sows, Gilts and Pigs for 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; Sale—H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. Cc. 
oe. a ng cae ssaane a MU LEFOOT 
word, number or initia nelu e minnansnnguicanenancianssinaae 
one number or initial in name and Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- South Carolina. ‘ 
vertisements not accepted nag ge Oo. L C's. 
» Te- 7 ; 

ice oe ousa pm ones eae For Sale—O, I. C. Pigs. Registered stock. 
postage alone to send a letter to each of Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A, L. Deal, Manager, 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your R. F. D., Mooresville, N. C. 
ad at this low rate. pra accepted POLAND-CHINAS 
for amounts less than ; =" i 

Pedigreed pigs and bred sows at bargain 
wank 06 aie editions made prices. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

. TAMWORTHS 
Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 
MACHINERY ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 








HAMPSHIRES 
Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and best. i hi Hoee—Pies $7, boars $15 to 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement Opie np aegis Seas Td aes 8 Slo 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 25; gilts, open, $15; bred, $20. Sumner 
: ; - vn - Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 
For Sale—Spalding deep tilling machine, elaine linen 
very little used, $50; cost $150. Quit farm- 


hed 





Lawn Stock Farm, A, 
Mooresville, N. C, 


For Sale—15 to 25 fresh milk cows. 


L. 


Deal, 


Manager, 


Oak 





| POULTRY AND we 














ANCONAS 
Anconas—Six sweeps fakes” this year, A. V. 
Roesel, Bennettsville, S. C. 
Ancona Eggs—15 $1.25; 30 $2.25, postpaid. 
John S. Milne, Henderson, N. C 





Sheppard strain Anconas, stock and eggs 
for sale. T. E. Nelson, Fountain Inn, §. C. 














~ ‘Ever laying | ‘Anconas, Cecil Sheppard’s 
strain. Eggs $1.50 per setting. Haytokah 
Poultry Yard, Chula, Va. 

BUCKEYES 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C., 

White Orpingtons—Best blood, finest win. 
ter layers. Eggs $1.25 15, Mrs. H. H, Ez- 
zard, Dalton, Ga, 











Buff Orpingtons—Fancy stock, winter lay. 
ers, eggs $1.20 setting 13, Taylor Poultry 
Yards, Stanley, is. 


75 White Orpington hens, reasonable, Eggs 
for setting $1.50 per 15, Win-Lay Poultry 
Farm, Rocky Mt. N, C, : 

For Sale—Single Comb White Orpingtons, 
Cook strain. Eggs $1.50 per 15. F. H. Harp, 
122 South Blount St., Raleigh, N. C. 


w ‘hite Orpington eggs from $250 pen, 
stock direct from Kellerstrass, Setting $1, 
Mrs, Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 

















“Buckeye ‘Eges—F rom . grand birds, 


15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C. 





$2 per 15. 


Buckeye Reds 





Eges from selected stock 
Elmview Farm, Dallas, N. C 





Buckeye cockerels and eggs ready now. 





$2. 





Silver Campines—Bred 
eggs. Stock and eggs reasonable, 
A. L. Starr, Mooresville, N. C. 








ABERDEEN-ANGU 1s 
F. W. Sprague, 32 Legal Building, 


ing. ~ ~~ Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 

Washington, D. LY: i ee Fe Correspondence and inspection in- 
For Sale—One number ‘two ‘Hustler’ saw | vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 

mill with 20-foot carriage. Three head | ton, Va 

blocks. Way timbers complete. Will send 

















circular describing same on application. This | — ~~ GUERNSEYS iaannacain seal 
mill is brand new. Price $308.75, f. 0. b. For Sale—Fine registered Guernsey Bull 
Winston-Salem. A. Swain & Bro. Plymouth, | Calf for sale, 2 ar’ old. C. G. Hoover, 
North Carolina, Re. 1, Mooresville, N. 
For Sale Cheap—Three small tractors, two HEREFORDS 

bottom 14-inch mold board plows, one 8 and —_ 5 aaa : a oO 
one 6 horse-power New Way Engines on steel | , a io a Bh ae : ea gen 
trucks, also 1 horse-power New Way pumper | 128. 4 ages, arman , , 
with jack, All in first-class condition, clos- | Georela. 

ing out business reason for sale. Carolina Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale—For- 
Tractor Co., Frank S.° Tucker, Mgr., Char- | ty bulls, forty cows and heifers, mostly bred, 


lotte, N. C. ‘: | some with calves by side, largely Georgia 


|} raised, Evans Lunsford, Covington, Ga, 


HELP WANTED a HOLSTEINS| rane 














Buy ‘registered bull calves from Augusta 

Agents Wanted—Good commission, exclu- | Holstcin Breeders’ Association, Staunton, Va. 
sive territory. Two articles of merit. J. E. 
Harrison, Branchville, Va. 





Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va., 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic | calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. S. 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery | Jone s. 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








Pure-bred, 1 gistered Holsteins; one fine 
; cite Me |} cow bred, heifer and bulls from 4 months 

WwW anted—Man in each community, where | old and up. Send for records, President 
people are interested in dairying, to start | Ashley S. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 
a cream route. For particulars, write Car- 
olina Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C. 











Registered Holstein Bull Calf—From heavy 








Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- gerveld, and DeKol_ breeding. Bruce R. 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay Payne, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- | Tenn. 


producing A. R. O. dams, from Pontiac, Hen- | 





for 


quality and 
Inquire, 


Chicks after February. Locust Hill Farms, 
North h Augusta, S.C. 

Pure- bred Buckeyes—They | “are winners, 
Eggs $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. K. A. Buck- 
ner, Siler City, N. C., Route 3. 

CAMPINES 
~~ Silver Cam pines—Settings $1. 50; “selected | 


Bratton’s Guernsey Farm, Y ork, Ss. 


Cc. | 











~ DOMIN 1QU ES _ 


V. Nesmith, Ne- 


Silver Campines, Kennedy’ s strain, . Stoc k 
and eggs for sale. Write for prices, John 
McNairy, Lenoir, N. C 

CORNISH 
Cornish Indians—Egegs $1.50 per 15. Stock 


for sale. _C.T. Miller, Hartsville, S. Cc. 





Low Price, High Quality, White Orpington 
stock and eggs. Eggs price reduced, Mid- 
night Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


Tor Sale—6 pure-bred White Orpington 





“cockerels, $1.50 each. White Orpington eggs 


$1.50 setting. J. P. Morris, Spruce Pines, 
North Carolina, 


Pure-bred White Orpington eggs $1.25 per 
dozen, delivered. Hens weigh about nine 
pounds. Guaranteed pure. Geo. Brewn, R. 
F. D., Martin, Ga. 


For Sale—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching. Some nice cockerels, few 
hens and pullets. Cook strain and imported 
stock, Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


: White Orpingtons — Kellerstrass strain, 
Year-old hens, $1.50. Money returned if not 
entirely satisfied, less express, Eggs $I per 
15; $5 per 100. C. W. Marshall, Crewe, va. 


Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per 15. All 
my male birds from hens laying over 200 
eggs per year, with hens carefully selected 
for laying and standard, Mrs. N. R. Pat- 
rick, Rustburg, Va, 














‘American “‘Dominiques—Prize winners, “stock 
and eggs reasonable. G. V 
smith, 8.:. C. 





GAMES 





Eggs from prize winning Pit Games, $1.50 
per 15. Walter Benfield, York, S. C 





Illustrated Calendar showing famous Game 
cocks with price list 10c, 
Murphy, N. C. 


Alfred Graham, 





Indian Game Eggs, $1 


; Winston- Salem, Ni. C. 


Oy 
$1. Some fine birds cheap. C, 
1 


HAMBURGS _ 


Pit Game eggs, 
S. Ryan, Rt. 





Silver Spangled Hambu 


Prettiest chicken, Best 
prepaid, Irby Turnbull, Boydton, Va. 





rg E 


LANGSHANS 


$2 


ges for 
layers, 





Sale— 


for 15, | 





Black Langshans—F 03 pe 
cockerels 1 y 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


LEGHORNS 


$2; eggs $1.50 








n hens $1; 
Il. Harrison, | 





Choice Brown Leghorr 


Stroup, Cherryville, N. 


1 stoc 


k. John S&S. 





plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box T-23.” JERSEYS as 

Registered Jersey bulls for sale, all ages. 
Send for price list. Oakwood Farm, New- 
ton, N. C 








Agents Wanted—Each county and town 
N. Cc. sells gasoline and crude oil engines; 
1% horse-power to 600 horse-power. Also 





electric light plants and water pumps. Gas- Registered Jersey Bull for Sale—Richly 
oline high, crude oi] cheap. Oil engines sell- | bred, prices reasonable. F,. B. Gordon, 


ing fast. Ayers and Gardner, Robersonville, |] Salem, Va, 

ao aN Sata” seemaent aos <a 0 ee oie —____—___—_—— a 
N.C. Sole distributors for N. C. For Sale—One “registered Jersey Bull and 
three Jersey cows. Discontinuing business. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | Tempting prices, J. IL. Memory, Whiteville, 


North Carolina, 





stock. Fifteen eggs 50c. 
ton, N. C. 


Brown Leghorn eggs, 


Bullard, _ Laurinburg, Rt. 


Single _ Cc omb Brown 


3 


fiftee 2 $1. 
N. 


Isham 


Le aia: ns—C ‘hoice 
Punch, New- 


R. W. 





Pure-bred White Leghorns—240-egg strain, 





Shelby, N. C 


15 eggs $2.50. S. B. McPheeters, 
ville, N. c 


Choice Brown Le ghorn 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Eges—$1 ] 


Dover Mul 


1, 


Henderson- 


per 15, 


Rt. 6, 











Wanted—Position as teacher of Gregg SHORTHORNS 
$ ‘the 3 y yriti : Experienced, — $$$. $$ 
igen icone sg neu a Box a ja I aah Fine Shorthorn Bull Calf for Sale—Shaped 
North Carolina. ‘ : : . * | right, bred right, priced right. Halifax Land 
cba g tire Corporation, Scotland Neck, N. C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Seven Oaks Farm offers 3-year-old regis- 

tered Shorthorn bull, weight 1,600, Good 

breeder. Price right. G. T. & S. T, Cooper, 

Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From | Whittier. NG ee 

guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. | ——— " pene Wee Soe 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. SHEEP ‘AND GOATS 


For Sale—Twenty A a Goats, not thor- 
| LIVESTOCK bre ag but. a - hite mab me = “ on = 


clean up your brier patches or new ground 























BERKSHIRES you will ever get. Five dollars per pair; 
( » ts Ww. H. Vin nt, Capron, Va. 

Prolific Berkshire—Bred for size, vigor and sonnel the: Jo ; x mceas Bar sh's 
perfection. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. For Sale—High bred sheep. et oe 
oe ; Rorishire a. % veara bred Shropshire ram, $20; one Southdown 

a lenges. Sraearare 5 a, gg ga ram $15; one Dorsett ram $15. I have now 





40 lambs dropped from 25 mothers, will be 

Berkshire Pigs—2 to 5 months old; as | ready for sale April Ist. $10 each or $15 
good as the best. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, per pair. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 
sata Mot IL Lo : - HORSES AND PONIES 

Place Your Order Now for a Choice Berk- - 
shire pig in the spring. W. A. McBrayer, Shetland Ponies—Special ng bargain 
Greenville, S. C. sale. Ernest Andrews, Bristol, _Va 
Sale Pair matched 5 year, sound, 
1,100 geldings, 35 General purpose 
1,100, 12 years, kind, true $90. Com- 
bination saddle and driving mare, 5 years, 
sound, 800, safe for lady, $150. W. S. Mott, 




















For Sale—Berkshire pigs 2 to 5 months 
old; a pedigree with every pig. Weroy Hall, 
Hillshoro, B.S. 





‘ 


Berkshires—James’ Masterpiece and Riv- 




















al’s Champion’ Rival bre edings. F. H. James, | pixondale, Va. 
Jr., Round Hill, Va. DoGs 
Litter of 11 Berks shire Beauties—Boar pigs - 
for March delivery $10 each, registered. Lewellon Bird Pup—8s months old. Bare | 
Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. gain. Ernest Rhyne, Dallas, N.C. 
Quality Berkshires—Carry ing the blood of For Sale—Two pure-bred Scotch Collie 
Champions and grand champions. Pigs two | Males, year old, well marked, 2 handsome. 
months, $10; four months, $15. Satisfaction | Good ‘watch dogs, good drivers. No bad hab- 
guaranteed. E. E. Petty, sillaboro, N. Cc. its, $8 each. Also pure-bred young female 


bred to registered Collie, $10. James Stuart, 


3erkshires—Pigs from daughters of Mas- Emory, Va. 















terpiece and other lage sows. Also bred —_—_—__—____— aie — = = 
gilts. Shipped on approval, Farm raised, TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Registered big boned 100-pound boar; 
nla. _| bred sows and pigs. Sunnyside Farm, Jones- | 
Royalton Bred Berkshires—Boars ready | Ville, Va. 
~ 2 rilts P | igs } » Ps 
for a , oe ee Peaks 7 eae = Jersey Cattle Roland-Chinas—Bulls 
Ss $ : 2 P regis stock A se 
soe ~ or Ake Phe at 51s ps tou Ee : for service, 10 bred heifers, Breeding 1 
yapers, a armers yrices, Loy: on ines Pp xs a 
= r a as a s. . question¢ ible. Prices low. Fine pedigre 
7 : 4 68, S art 4 os, N. ¢ ‘ " ; 
Farm, Lock Box 168, Southern I ines, N. : | pigs, $7 each. Pairs not akin. Service 











DUROC-JERSEYS $15. Best Western and Virginia breeds. 
Registered Duroc Pigs—South View Farr isfac tion guaranteed, W. G, Houston, 
field, Va. 
3arber, N. C BPS AY: _ rs 
2 = —— 7 “ . _ ‘For Sale—Pair registered Duroc: 2 years 
o rie a oe —s y Be gt se or | old, male very blocky, deep cherry red, no 
es ~ Lt. Yagel & Son, ase CIty, | akin to sow; both has all the good points, 
eS. _.__s«d| will weigh about, male, 300; sow, 350 or 
stered Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Best blood Has littered 19 pigs at 2 litters, just sé 
lines, very reasonable prices. Leonard by this boar, on 20 inst. First check $75 ; 
Holmes, Ranger, Ga. pair. ranteed to please. Fine trio, 1 
male 2 females % Duroc and % Black Essex, 
4 months old, weigh 80 to 90 each, Only 
$30 or $10 each, 15 grade Durocs and Po- 
land China gilts, 6 to 10 montl Those 











9 














Registered Duroe 3oars, Gilts - Choice 
pigs, best breeding reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelb Tenn. 











For Sale—Pure-bred Duroc-Jersé y males } bred, $15 each, Others unbred, $7.50 to $10, 
and gilts, ready for service, $15 each. Also | 2 _ ha Boe gilts, 2 months in farrow, weigh 
three months old shoats $10 each. WW, Ea 827 to 225, price $18 and $22.50; pair $49. 





Vincent, Capron, Va. J, “RE. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. 


















Wanted—15 or 20 White 
reasonable price, Miles Bridge 
North Carolina, 


Leghorn 


hens at 
s, University, 





Eggs from prize winning White 
$1.25 for 15; $7 per hundred. 
Rhodes, Williamston, N. Cc. 


Mrs, 


Leghorns, 


Jas. S. 





High Class Single Comb Brown Leghorns— 


Quality and price right, 
Oakview Farm, Newbern, 


positive 


Tenn, 


guarantee, 





Eggs for hatching from Young’s 
$1.50 per 15. 


fingle Comb White Leghorns, 
Cc. D. Yarbrough, Cross Anchor, 


8. C. 


strain 


~ Single — ‘Comb White Le ghorns—(Wyc koff 


North Carolina, 


strain) New York, noted winter 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry 


layers, 75c 
Farm, 


Crouse, 








Single Comb White Leghorns—The 


15. Write aad wants. 
Mortimer, N. ¢ ; 


kind. Eggs for hatching $1 and $ 
. RR, 


1.5 


laying 
»0 per 


tobertson, 


Single Comb WwW hite Leghorns—Large, vig- 
Eggs and 
Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, 


orous, persistent layers. 


Lancaster, S. Cy 


Mapleton papeonss are offering 


egg strain White Legho 
prizes two shows. J. A. 
Greensboro, N. C 


rns. 


Groome, 


Won 


chicks, 


select” 200- 


10 first 


Proprietor, 





Single Comb White Leghorns—(Barron and 
Young’s strains) at $12 per d¢ 


an excellent cockerel wi 
W. Marshall, Amelia, Va. 


th ea 


zen including 
ch dozen. J. 





Are your hens laying? 


Leghorns from the best strains, 
Cockerels $2 each. Eggs 


“Our’ 


Rich & Son, Fine Creek Mills, 


Single Comb White 
firsts their class and t 
Chesterfield, y} 
dred. H. B 





8 are.”’ 
bred-to-lay, 
$2 per 15, 


Va 


White 


BH. A. 


~ Leghorns—Won al all 
wo sweepstakes at 


gs $1 per 15; 
3. Graner, Pageland, S. C., 


$ 


5 per hun- 





White Leghorn 
strong, vigorous fell 
strain. Delivery and cou 

es correspondence 

Pineora, Ga, 














Single Comb White 
open range for eggs. 
careful breeding is hens 


age in flocks of 500 birds. Egs 


48558 


by 


The res 





Chicks—Healthy, 
from heavy-laying 
nt SURPANTE Sa! ree 
invited, James 


Leghorns—Bred on 


that 





$8 per 100 If not previously sole 
eggs from selected matings, 


Stock for sale at all time 
Farms, Burkeville, Va. 


em Vi 


1 
20c each flat. 


rginia 


me years 





Poultry 





Early Chicks, 12c. Ma 
lets and hens, $ Hatchi 
Eleven successful years, 








gle Comb White Leghorns 


y chic 
ing eg 


Our o 


ks, 10c. Pul- 
gs, $5 per 100, 
wn heavy lay- 
ing strain. No better stock anywhere, Sin- 


exclusively, Lu- 








Handsome Mating Booklet Free—To any- 
one interested in breeding absolutely pure- 
bred White Orpingtons. Address L. C. Law- 
rence, Henrietta, N. C. “States Vice-Presi- 
dent American White _Orpington Club,’ 





My Buff Orpingtons averaged 150 eggs, 
and cleared $5 each last year. Eggs, guar- 


anteed 






per cent fertile, $1.50 for 15; $2.50 
for 30; 50 for 50; $5 a hundred. All cock- 
erels $1.50 each for this month, Mrs, W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

RHODE ISL: AND REDS 








Rose Comb Red Eggs for hatching. Ww. C. 
Ni incent, , Gre enville, Nm Cc. 








‘Single Comb 1] Red Bggs—Highest quality, 
W. C. Wooten, Statesville, N. ¢ 





Genuine Rhode Island Red eggs 75¢ doz+ 
en; 2 dozen $1.25. Mrs. James Councill, 
Franklin, Va. 

Write for prices on egEs from my Rosa 
Comb Reds. Sallie Davidson, Statesville, 
North Carolina, 

Single Comb> “Rhode | Island - Red E Eggs— 
$1 per 15, parcel post, Prize stock, Mont- 
vie w, Boomer, N. C, 


2eds—Both Combs. Cockerels $2 to $5. 
Eggs $1.50, $3. Won 28 firsts. Catalogue, 
Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

Single Comb ‘Reds—Blue Ribbon winners, 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. Cc. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds of the high- 
est quality. Bred for egg production as well 
as color and type. Eggs reasonable. J, 
Spencer, Blackstone, Va, 














Leslie strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds—Won 13 first state ribbon on color, sil- 
ver cup best display this season, $2 to $4 per 
15. Write for mating. Ridgeway Farm, 
Stony Point, N. C 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
Healthy, vigorous, free-range stock, Good 
layers; good color. $1.50 ‘or 15. Exvress 
prepaid on cash orders. J. B, Ferneyhough, 
Box 1458, Richmond, Va, 








Blue Ribboners! Handsor‘e virds! Heavy 
layers! $3 per fifteen, first pen; $2 per sec- 
cond, Satisfaction guaranteed. Seventy-egg 
Cyphers Incubator for $12.50. Set only once, 
J. Y. Crews, Tar River, N. C. 


ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock eggs, 15 for $1. B. Cc. 
Smith, Reidsville, N. Cc. 








Barred Rock E sgs—Prepaid, 1 Se Cn, 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, A 





3arred Roc ks ¢ ege 15 $1; 30 $1.80, post- 
paid, John Milne, enkerstn, N. C. 





You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. 

Handsome Barred Rock pullets, also eggs 
for hatching. Mrs. Keese Brooking, Somer- 
set, Va. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks—Exhibition strain, 
Mating list ready. Write, O. A, Lynch, Caro- 
leen, N. C, 








Pure-bred White Plymouth Rock eggs $1 
per setting 15. A. H, Abernethy, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 
For Sale—A few choice White Rock hens, 
$ each, Eggs, 15 for $1. T. C, Mor- 


re, Va. 














cerne Farm, Ine., Culpepper, Va. 
ORPINGTONS 
But Or rpingtons —Stock “and eggs. ” Dy Be 
Green, Tarboro, N. C. 
setting, 


White Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per 
F 


May Haynes, Lincolnton, 


N. C., 





White Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 for 15, 
Fishel’s strain. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, 
North Carolina, 











arred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain, 
$2 per 15. G. Virgil 3odenheimer, 
Sinaaville, N.C. 






red tocks $1 each; 
5. Mrs. Chas, Mose- 


Overstocked pure 
eges by parcel post $ 
ley, Skipwith, Va. 





Barred Plymouth Rock—Eggs for hatch- 
ing, trom good blood, splendid layers, fifteen 
25, Satisfac tion guaranteed, W. P, 
Be onover, ° ° 








Ss 





eg 


Smyre, 











Pure-bred Barred Rock e 
Special prices on larger ordé 
Farm, Matthews, N. C 


15 for $1. 
Elm Home 








Barred Rocks exclusively. Heavy layers 
of choicest breeding, eggs $1.50 per 
Keowee Farm, Calhoun, S. C. 









White Plymouth Rocks Eges from the 
Fishel, prize winning stock, $1.50 per 15, 
prepaid to you. Walt r Laney, Maiden, wi 








Extra laying Barred Roc ks—Eegs, Thomp- 
son strain. Satisfaction guaranteed, One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 
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Eges for hatching from Thompson 
jet Barred Rocks, farm range or pen. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno, 
p. Cave, Granite Hill Poultry Farm, Louisa, 
Virginia. 


Ring- 





SUSSEX 





| 


Eggs for Sale—From prize winners, 
Orpingtons, best winter 
moth Bronze Turkeys. My Buffs won seven 
firsts at State Fair Macon, Columbus and 
Fitzgerald poultry shows 1915. Turkeys won 
lst, 2nd, 38rd. Turkey eggs 30c each. Buffs, 
$1.50 to $3 per setting of 15. Mrs, Ed Mor- 


Buff 
layers and Mam- 








Speckled Sussex—The favorite ~ English | gan, Route D, Americus, Ga. 
fowl. Eggs from best blood obtainable at 
“fg 1 orices. J. Spencer, Blackstone, 
onl SEEDS AND PLANTS 
WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandotte eggs, 16 prepaid $1. J. 
A. Punch, Rt. 4, Newton, N. C, 

Fishel Strain White Wyandotte Eggs—s 
cents each. L, W. Punch, Hickory, N. C., 


Route 3. ee = 
~ partridge Wyandottes—Eggs $1.25 and $2 
per 15. P. S. Powell, Princess Theater, Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. 
~Silver-Laced Wyandottes—Lots 4 hens and 
1 cock 75c each., W. T. Morgan, Marion, 
North Carolina, . 

Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs $1.50 for 15 
by parcel post. O. D. Lawrence, Seagrove, 
North Cc arolina, = 

Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte “eggs, 
15 for $1. Mrs, Henry Middleton, Warsaw, 
North Carolina, 

White Wyandottes sad White Runners— 
Great layers. Eggs ‘i postpaid. Sunnyside 
Farm, Jonesville, Va 


~ Eges from Prize “Winning White 














Wyan- 











dottes. Place orders early, Risden Poultry 
Yards, Siler City, N.C. 

White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching— 
Fishel strain, bred to lay, $1.50. J. E. Sapp, 
Poultryman, Belew Creek, N. C. 

“White bred, fine 
layers, 15 eggs $1. Good hatch guaranteed. 


Sunnyside Farm, Millboro, N.C; 


~ Champion White Ww yandottes—Eggs” tor 
hatching. Write for mating list and show 
record. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs, 
°$1 for 15. Laying hens $1.50; cockerels $2. 
Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va 


For Sale—Partridge Wyandotte cockerels. 
Nice birds from one to three dollars each. 
Setting eggs $2 for 15. D. J. Robertson, 
Knightdale, N. C. ; 

Royal Wyandottes—Doreas line direct 
from Martin. Eggs 10c apiece. Duroc-Jer- 
sey shoats, $10 each. Satisfaction. The 
Royal Farm, Amberst, Va. 


DUCKS 

















BEANS 

100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Most pro- 
lific known, $2.50, R. H.. Kent, Dawson, Ga. 

Ninety Day Velvet 
five dollars delivered, 
Durham, INs. C; 

Velvet 
Early 








Beans—Two bushels, 
Durham Seed House, 


bushel; 
Yokohama 


“Speckled $2 
China $3; 


Be “ans—Late 
Speckled $2.50; 











$4. Frank W. Lloyd, Quincy, Fla. 

Genuine Early Speckled Velvet Beans— 
Fancy recleaned seed. New sacks, Car lots 
or less. Box 208, Georgiana, Ala. 

90-Day Velvet Beans—Select seed, high 
germination, bushel $1.90; ten bushels and 
over $1.75. S. C. Gordon, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Velvet Beans for Sale—Speckled, 100-day 


variety. Other varieties furnished too if de- 
sired. $2.50 per bushel. J. D. Holman, 
Ozark, Ala. 
Velvet Beans—Carefully cleaned. 
peck $1.25; bushel $4. 
75ce; bushel $2.50. 
hassce, Fla. 


Ww e know, “we grow, 





Chinese, 
Early Speckled, peck 
Elmer R. Smith, Talla- 
we sell all varieties of 
Velvet Beans, Write for free Velvet Bean 
circular and price list. Browning's Seed 
Farm, Helena, Ga. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans for.  Sale— 
$2 bushel; quality fine; worth double cow- 
peas, feed or fertilizer. Buy early while 
cheap. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

“Y 








ady, $2.50 
bushel: ten Susan up $2.40. Full informa- 
tion on Velvet Beans. Sample for stamp. 
H. M. Taylor, Seed Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 


Alz ibama Spec kled Velve t “Beans for Sale— 
Of the early variety $1.75 per bushel any 
quantity f. o. b. here sacked in even weight 
two bushel sacks. Rhodes Brothers, Geor- 
giana, Ala, 


Velvet Beans for “Sale—Florida 
velvet beans, $2.25 per bushel; 
ning velvet beans, $3 per 
velvet bean, 2.50 per 
bean, $3 per bushel. The Denton Live Stock 
Farm, Daniel Kirkland, Mgr., Denton, Ga. 





Speckle 
Early Run- 
bushel; 100 Day 
bushel; Yokohama 





Penciled Indian Runner Ducks—The egg 
machines of America, Eggs $1 a dozen, 
postpaid. Miss Mamie Sue Patterson, Pine- 
land, 8S. C. 





PIGEONS 
Homers—Unmated 75c. Mated workers, 
$1 pair. Emery Watson, Jonesboro, N. C. 
; Forty pair pure bred Homer Pigeons, ex- 
cellent condition, mated and working, $35 
for the lot. Franklin Poultry Yards, Frank- 











lin, Va. 
TURKEYS 
Two full blood fine Turkey Gobblers, 
weight about twenty-four pounds, 


two. Sam Hall, Rt. 1, Soraare, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘BREEDS _ 


White Orpington, Light Brahma eggs $1 
per 15. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


White Wyandottes and White Runner 
eggs $1 postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va. 

Single Comb White Leghorns and White 
Wyandottes, 15 eggs for $1. A. B. Fitch, 
Mebane, N. C. 


Guaranteed Brown Leghorn and Barred 
Rock eggs for sale, $1 per 15. C. W. Reed, 
Hertford, N. C. 


White Leghorns, Indian Ruuser Begs—s6 
cents each, Pure-bred; fine layers. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C. 


Black Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. Eggs for hatching. B. C. von 
Kahlden, Tryon, N. C. 


Snow White Rhode Islands, Golden Buff 
Rocks. Eggs $1.25 per 15, parcel post. Mrs. 
R. D. Woodson, Sturgis, Miss. 


Single Comb Reds—Baby chicks 15c; eggs 
$2.50 setting. .Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs 
$4 dozen. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


Barred Rocks, White Leghorns and Run- 
ner ducks—BEggs, one dollar per sitting. Fine 
stock. J. P. Wagner, Route 4, Newton, N.C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn hens 75c to 
$1; white cockerels $1.50 each. Single Comb 
Red hens $1 each. David Stratton, Como, 
Miss. ‘ 


35 Varieties—Fine Chickens, Ducks, Tur- 
keys, stock and eggs. Low prices. Big new 
illustrated circular free. John E. Heatwole, 
Harrisonburg, Va 


Close Out Sale = Cockerels—Golden Buff, 
solid color, $1.50 each. Eggs from select 
hens, 10 cents each delivered. D. Mood 
Welborn, Trinity, mm C. 


‘Single Comb Black Leghorns — Great 
Northern winter layers... Barred Rocks 
(Thompson strain) $1 per 15 eggs. Ramsey 
Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Hatching eggs 15 for $2. Exhibition stock, 
Young’s strain White Leghorns. Tompkins 
Bingle Comb Rhode Island Reds. Park View 
Poultry Yards, East Durham, N. C. 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, seven 
first, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
firsts of any other exhibitor. Fifteen eggs, 
$2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- 
hem, N.C. ' 





















































Barred Rocks—Fifteen eggs, two dollars; 


White Leghorns and Runner ducks, one dol- 
lar per sitting. Stock for sale. Nothing 
*shoddy. Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, 


North Carolina, 

Pure-bred Buff Orpington cockerels, White 
Indian Runner drakes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Dr. E. L. Seltzer, Marumsco, Md. 


First prize winning White 
Bred especially to lay. 
$5 per 100. 
$1. 2 pair 








Wyandottes— 
Eges 5 cents each; 
No order accepted for less than 
full-blooded Wild Geese, $5 pair. 


J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 7, 


Poultry Ww Vanted—One hundred White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons or Barred Rocks. 
Will exchange three shares stock good oil 
mill worth par value $50 per share. Ad- 
dress W. T. Carley, Raymond, Ga. 





Rt. 3; 





BERMU DA 


~ Bermuda 4 roots, be “st pasture “grass, 2 bush- 
el sack $1.25. J. Kay Carwile, Abbeville, 
South Carolina. 


Bermuda 
grass in the 
per sack. 


Gra ass Roots—The = best pasture 
South. Good, healthy roots $1 
Henry Beatty, Tomahawk, — N. Cc. 


CA ABBAGE 
Large Wakefield 
1,000. Fred Murray, 
Wakefield ¢ tabbage 1 
Your order please, 
Cc. 








Cabbage “Plants—6b5ce per 
y, Claremont, , <. 





Plants—60c per 1,000. 
Miss Jessie Murray, Ca- 


| tawba, N. 
$14 for | 





Cabbage Plants—All 


varieties, 60c per 
1,000. Archdale 


Plant Farm, A. J. Luck, 
High Point, N. C. ‘ 

Wholesale prices on Cabbage plants 75c 
per thousand. All varieties. Rivers Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Meggett, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Early 
Flat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 75c. 
BF, W. Pittman, Enfield, MN, C. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—All 
75e thousand; two thousand $1.40. 
Plant C6.; Martins Point, 8; C. 


“¥rost-proof Cabbage Plants—Charleston 
Wakefield and Succession, 1,000 at 75c; 5,000 
65ce. R. F. Vermillion, Hodges, s. C, 











ieties, 
Farmers 








~ Cabbage Plants—1,000 65c; 5,000 $3. I By 
mail 500, 60c. All orders cperculaded. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ory; N.C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston, Wakefield, 75c 1,000. Mail 20c 
100. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


Frostproof cabbage plants that please. 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000. 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for 1l6o 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, | Ulah, N. cy 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—25c hundred; 
500, 85¢; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. By express, 
$1 thousand; 10,000, $7.50. More stocky and 
hardy than Southern plants, Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 














Frostproof Cabbage Plants at wholesale 
prices. All varieties 75c per thousand and 
70c per thousand in lots of ten thousand at 
an order and 65c per thousand lots of twen- 
ty-five thousand. Rivers Wholesale Plant 
Co., Meggett, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Immediate shipment. 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 600, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
6 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Conditions have been just right for the 
best development of our Frost-proof Cabbage 








Plants, and they are of the best size and 
hardy. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500 post- 
paid. 75c for 500; $1.25 for 1,000; $4 for 
4,000; $7 Wakefield 


.50 for 10,000 by express. 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale—We now have 
ready for immediate shipment the finest lot 
of cabbage plants ever offered for sale. 
These plants are grown in the open and are 
strong and hardy. Prices: 1,000 by express 
not prepaid, $1.25. 500 by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1. 6500 by express not prepaid T5c. 
We guarantee prompt shipment and satis- 
factory plants. Send us your order. The 
Georgia Plant Co, “The Prompt Shippers,” 
Albany, Ga, 








CORN 


For Sale—Biggs Prolific seed ie $2 pes 





bushel. D. ‘iH. Nordan, Troy, N.C 
~~ Biges’- 7 Ear Prolific ‘Seed oy “$2 “per 
bushel. J. C. McIntosh, Star, N. C. 





Plant Bland Corn this year, $3 bushel; $1 
peck. . R, C. Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. C. 





White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed | 


Corn for Sale—T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va, 





“Biggs’ Seven Ear’’—60 bushel yield, hand 
shelled corn, $2.50 bushel. J. Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, N. C. 

“Biggs’ Seven Ear” selected seed corn, 


2.50 per bushel, 
North Carolina. 
Old Fashioned 
shelled, $3 per 
teed. H. M. 
Biggs’ Seven Year and Cooke’s Prolific se- 
lect seed corn, Peck for 75c postpaid. By 
express, bushel $2. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. Cc, 
Seed Corn—$2 per bushel. Flint variety 
big yielder. Ideal corn for Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Owl Commercial Company, Quincy, Fla. 
Plant Hickory King Corn—No better corn 


H, L. Brake, Rocky Mount, 





Gourd 
bushel. 
Rogers, 


Seed Corn—Hand- 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Dillon, S. C. 











(37) 349 


Seed Peanuts—Sound stock, running va- 














riety, $1 bushel. Cash with order. Chris- 
tian Dickson, Co., Mcintosh, Fla, 
PEAS 

Mr. ¥F armer—Sell me your peas. Ben J. 
Corey, Ayden, N. C, 

Field Peas at wholesale prices. Ben. J. 
Corey, Ayden, N. Cy 

Brabham Peas—200 bushels pure, sound 


Brabham peas, $2 per bushel. B. L. 


Bridges, 
Ellaville, Ga. 





For Sale—Mixed peas, 
$1.35 per bushel, R. P. 
South Carolina, 


sound, recleaned, at 
Gillespie, Hartsville, 


Several hundred bushel cowpeas for sale, 
at $1.40 per bushel, f. o. b. here. Luther 
Cobb & Co., Culberson, N,. C, 





ever grown, Try it. You'll plant no other, Sound Mixed Peas—At $1.25 per bushel. 

$2.50 bushel. C. V. Briggs, Greensboro N. C., Buy at once if you would get them at this 
toute 4. price. Oscar High, Whiteville, N. C. 
Hastings Prolitic 


Seed 
best field selected seed, 

lific corn known, peck $1; 
Bobbitt, Henderson, N. C. 


Seed Corn—Batts and Lippiards Prolific, 
Reeds Yellow Dent. I. won first sweepstake 
prize at Charlotte and Hickory Fairs, $2.5¢ 
per bushel. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, 
North Carolina, 


Corn—Grown from 
Largest eared pro- 
bushel $4. G. E. 





Rhodes Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—$2 per 
bushel, Best strain for Gulf States. You 
paid for good seed last year by not having 
it—why not get it this time? L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

Wright's Prolific Corn—Has been bred for 
10 years for prolificacy, and is a very pro- 
lific deep grained vaierty, an individual three 
eared stalk made the thirtieth part of a 
bushel. It won 1st premium at North Car- 
olina State Fair (for coastal plain) fall 1915. 
It will produce from % to double the amount 








produced by ordinary corn. W. I. Wright, 
Ingold, N. C. 

Seed Corn—Goodman’'s Prolific, a well 
bred, twin variety; produces small per cent 


of nubbins; medium hard white grain; small 








white cob; about 64 pounds of ears shells 
one bushel. Prize winner at National Corn 
Show, Raleigh, N. C. Personal care to se- 
lect only matured, reliable seed. $1 peck; 
$1.50 half bushel; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Jno. K. Goodman, Grampian Farm, Mt, Ulla, 
North C ‘arolina, 
COTTON 

Sunbeam Cotton Seed, $1. D. K,. McRae, 

Laurinburg, N. C. 





Pure-bred Sunbeam Cottonseed—$1.50 per 


bushel. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, Ga, 

Pure Poulnott Cotton Seed at bargain 
prices, Write me. Ss. P. Kenney, Athens, 
Georgia. 


_ Pure Express Cotton Seed—At $75 per ton, 
o. b. Chula, Miss, teduction on larger 
quantities, E. C. Foose. 


Cotton Seed—Bushel, $1.25; 





Keenan Staple 





Webber Staple cotton seed, bushel, $2. New- 
ton Farm, Kings Mountain, N. C 

Beal's Ideal Cotton Souk a - limited 
number of bushels selected ‘‘Beal’s Ideal 
Cotton Seed.’’ Price, $1 per bushel, f. o. b., 
Battleboro, N. C. Write J. A. Beal, Battle- 
boro, N. C. 

Cleveland Big Boll cotton $1.50. Choice 
seed in every way. The result of many years 
careful field selection. Spring Valley Stock 


Fatm, 7. PF; 
a Route 4. 


Hamrick, Manager, Shelby, N, 





Manley’ s Heavy Fruiter 
prolific, drouth-resistant. Record over three 
bales per acre; 42 per cent lint, 40 bolls to 
pound, No boll weevils. EK. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga 


Cotton—Early, 





Two-year-old Texas Prog “age Cotton Seed 
—Direct from originator $2.50 per bushel; 
first year from originator $1.50 per bushel, 
Pure,sound seed, no boll-rot, no weevils, 
Shipped quick. Progress Seed Improvement 
Co., Bn Texas, 


Pin jaen al $1 per buekat 
Pool’s Early Big Boll, $1 per bushel, (The 
Three Bale per acre variety). Cooks Prolific 
(Best Variety) 90 cents per bushel. Clevland 
Big Boll (Best Variety) 90 cents per bushel. 
All f. o. b., Smithfield, N. C. Write us for 
prices on all kinds of cotton seed or cow 
peas. The Austin Stephenson Co., Smithfield, 
North Carolina, 


Wright's Prolific Cotton—Wright’s Pro- 
lific cotton has been bred to one type, by se- 
lecting the most prolific stormproof stalk 
and breeding from it, giving distance so all 
imperfect stalks can be discarded and seed 
saved from stalks only, by being treated 
thus it has attained great uniformity, also 
the ability of sticking to the boll and not 
dripping out on the ground. It is very pro- 


Straughan or 











lific, real early, free from anthracnose. Won 
1st premium at North Carolina State Fair 
fall 1915. W. I. Wright, Ingold, N. C. 
LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed—No Johnston grass. Box 


61, Zachary, La, 





Guaranteed Lespedeza Seed—$2.40 per 


bushel, Albert Annison, Zachary, La, 
Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — Grows, re- 
seeds, anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s 





Alfalfa. All livestock like this ‘‘soil-builder.” 
Guaranteed new crop, free from Johnson 
grass. Sample pound, 30c postpaid. Write 
for sample, prices, growing directions. W. 
E. Hopper, Zachary, La. 

PECANS 





Pecan Trees—That are the best, and yet at 
prices that will surprise you. If interested 
write, J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga 

OATS 

Pure Fulghum Oats 90c 

Kenney, Athens, Ga 


PEANUTS 








per bushel. S. P. 





For Sale—2,000 bushels field peas for seed 
at $1.40 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, 
ple furnished on application. Samuel Bear, 
Sr., & Sons, Wholesale Grocers, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


Sam- 








POTATOES 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato plants 
for sale. . $1.50 per thousand. W. P. Birt, 
Louise, Pla. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico Yams, 
Triumph, Nancy Hall, $1.50 per 1,000. M. R. 
Lindsey, Waldo, Fla, 

Seed Potatoes—No..1 Porto Rico Yams, 
Prime stock $1 per shel, packed in bar- 
rels. R. B. Ball, Merrimon, N. C. 


Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.5 50 
per thousand. Order now or send for cata- 
log. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and others well 
hardened. April 15 to June 15. $1.75 per 
thousand. Reduction on quantity. Will M. 
Beck, Demorest, Ga. 

Potato Plants—E arly Improved Triumph, 
selected seed bedded from vine cuttings $1.50 




















per 1,000. Count and delivery guaranteed. 
H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Nancy Hall, Southern Queen and Porto 
Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 20,000 
and up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 
Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 

Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 
Dooley Yam _ Plants—Finest stock, $1.50 
thousand; less on large lots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write Chas. W. ‘Miller, Plant 
City, Fla. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Triumph, Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Myers Early, $1 per 


bushel. Can _ ship 
lots. Catalog free. 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, 
Yams and Hard Shells at $1.5 
Your order will receive 
J. Taylor, Amboy, Ga. 
Potato Plants—Early 
Hall, Porto Rico, $1. 


from one bushel to car 
Myers Seed and Plant 





Nancy 
Norton 
0 per thousand. 
prompt attention. S, 





Triumph, Nancy 
50 thousand, Ready to 
ship March 15th, Discount on orders over 
10,000. Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. 
B. Stuart Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
Cabbage Plants — Wakefields and Success- 
sion. Express $1 thousand, parcel post 15c 
hundred. Booking orders for potato plants, 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 


See -d Sweet Potatoes—Cataw ba | Yam $2. 753 
Early Triumph $3.25; Nancy Hall 


$3.75 per 
three bushel crate. Plants $1.75 per thous- 











and for May shipment. Place your order 
early and save time and money. Terms, 
cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants—The Southern Queen, 
or better known as the Hardshell, the lead- 
ing potato of the South, prices per thousand 
$1.50; up to 10,000 and from 10,000 up $1.35 
per 1,000. Orders will be filled at earliest 
possible date. Plants will be carefully pack- 





ed. Place your order early. C, C., Payne, 
Ashburn, Ga 
Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall, Im- 


proved Yellow bunch Yam, Dooley Yam, and 
Porto Rico, 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $1.50 per 
thousand; parcel post, 25c extra per thou- 
sand. Seed potatoes used are improved by 
hill selection and plants well hardened be- 
fore shipped. Begin shipping April 20th. J. 
L. Winslow, Thorsby Chilton Co., Alabama, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Three best varieties. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and Norton Yam. 
I will be able to furnish over fifteen millions 
at $1.65 per thousand, ten thousand or more 
$1.50 per thousand. I will ship in good con- 
dition good count nicely crated good strong 
vigorous plants. Send for circular, Refer- 
ence, The Citizens Bank, Ashburn, Ga, J. 
M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 








Booking Orders for Fifty Million Potato 
Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Bunch Yam and Southern Queen varieties, 


All varieties $1.50 thousand to ten thousand, 
All over ten thousand $1.40 thousand. We 
are the Pioneer potato plant shippers of 
South Ga. Shipping points: Ashburn, Am- 
boy, Abbeville and Seville, Ga. Address all 
correspondence to Crow & Brogdon, Seville, 
Georgia. 


~“Dismuke’ 's Sweet Potato Plants’—I [ will 
have 20,000,000 sweet potato plants to offer 
from April 15th throughout the season, Va- 


rieties: Banana Yam, Porto Rico Yam, and 
Naney Hall. For all orders received by 
March ist accompanied with cash, I will 
make a special price of $1.50 per thousand. 
After March list the regular price of $1.75 
per thousand. I expect to have the plants, 
and can ship promptly, as I am _ bedding 
10,000 bushels of seed true to name. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. F. S. Dismukes, Mystic, 


Georgia. 


HAY 
For Sale—Two thousand bales number one 
peavine hay, $15 per ton. F. E, Rogers, 
Zion, S. C. 








Jumbo Seed Peanuts—Stock guaranteed. 
N. B. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C. 








“WV irginia and ~ Spanish “Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections. Soja beans. Write for prices. 
Raiford & Co., Peanut Specialties, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


More Money “in Peanuts Than in ~ Cotton— 
Three cents peanuts means twelve cent cot- 
ton. Why plant cotton when more money in 
peanuts and less work? Our raising and se- 
lected Virginia Bunch Seed Peanuts now for 
sale. None better. The Peele Peanut Co., 
Roxobel, N. C. 





STRAWBERRIES 





Extra Choice, 
plants, varieties 


well rooted strawberry 
and prices: Klondike and 
Excelsior $1.7 Aroma, Gandy and Ozark $2 
per 1,000, express prepaid. Mail 30c per 
100. ZL. V. Sinclair, Dayton, Tenn. 





Our Queen is the —_ everbearing Straw- 
berry—Fruits best, eats best, is best. Our 
Granit Early is the earliest, big, good straw- 
berry—that’s our firm belief. Free booklet 
gives reasons. Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 














OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADV Lo OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Cash Prizes for Dairy and Silo Experience 
Letters 


OR our Dairy and Silo Special of April 8 we are offering three cash 
prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with regular rates 
for all others used. The silo and the dairy cow are great institutions, 
and they are destined to play a large part in the South’s progressive ag- 
riculture; if you have had experiences with either or both, tell us about 
them. 
Letters and articles must reach us not later than March 25, and don’t 
forget that we pay for good pictures. 





Changes in Prizes for Boys and Girls 


Oe: hese ago we announced a plan for giving prizes to boys sending 


the best letters on subjects discussed in Dr. Butler’s “Farm Facts 

Every Boy Should Know” and to girls sending the best letters on the 
subjects discussed by Mrs. Hutt in her “How the Wide-awake Girls Learn- 
ed Good Housekeeping.” The Progressive Farmer covers such a wide 
range of subjects and receives so much excellent matter, however, that we 
have found it impossible to print these boys’ and girls’ letters without 
taking up practically all the space allotted to our Young People’s Depart- 
ment. Believing, therefore, that our boys and girls can get the needed 
information better by reading the original articles by Dr. Butler and Mrs. 
Hutt, leaving the space on the Young People’s Page for other subjects, 
ve have decided to abandon the plan of offering prizes on these subjects, 
and will instead offer prizes to boys and girls sending us the most inter- 
esting and helpful general letters for our Young People’s Page. 

A prize of $1 will be given for the best boy’s letter we print each week 
and a prize of $1 for the best girl’s letter we print each week, 
people writing on the subjects they think most interesting and helpful to 
other young people. 


the young 








E ARE ORIGINATORS and manufacturers 
of OUR OWN INVENTIONS, and have 
sold more than halfa million implements. If they 
were no good, we would have been 
out of business long ago. Buy 
through your merchant or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO. eas 
MACON, GA. i patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributers 
are the best implee 
ments for the pure 
pose ever put on the 
market. Satisface 
tion guaranteed. 
For prices calleom 
your merchant er 
write us. 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Pregressive Farmer.” 








The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 22, this issue) 


boil the peppers 15 minutes. Use a 
fork to put the rice into the peppers. 
If there are any of those English 
peas left from dinner you might mix 
a few in the rice to look pretty. Place 
in a buttered baking dish and bake 
ten minutes.” 

There was a mischievous glint in 
John’s eyes as he said: “Please, Miss 
Margaret, let me attend to the pick- 
led beets.” He knew full well there 
were some on the pantry shelf. 

“All right”, laughed the lady, “we'll 
have them a little different this time. 
Go to the garden and get about two 
dozen little beets, scrub them well 
with a brush, boil them until tender, 
plunge into cold water and rub off 
the skins. Cut in cubes and reheat in 
sour sauce. To make this sauce melt 
two tablespoons butter, stir in two 
tablespoons flour. To this add one- 
half cup of water in which the beets 
were boiled, one-fourth cup each vin- 
egar and cream, one teaspoon sugar, 
one-half teaspoon salt, a pinch of 
pepper.” 

“Alice, do you want to prepare the 
sweet potatoes?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Very well. Try them this way for 
a change. Bake a dozen; split length- 
wise, remove the inside, mash this 
with four tablespoons butter and a 
little cream and salt. Refill the skins 
and bake five minutes in the oyen.” 

“Suppose you and I make the salad, 
Bessie?” 

She smiled assent, so Miss Mar- 
garet said: “You wash the lettuce and 
put it in a covered pail in a cool place 
to freshen. Let the drops of water 
cling to it. Tl put a few raisins in 
olive or Wesson oil to plump. The 
lettuce revived so soon? Cut a slice 
off these small apples, scoop out the 
good inside into this bowl and mois- 
ten all with lemon juice to keep it 
from turning dark. 


“lll pour some boiling water on 
these walnuts and remove the skins. 
Let us put a few lettuce leaves on 
each plate because we want to eat 
them, you know, for their potash 
salts. Set the apple cup on the let- 
tuce and lay a tomato slice beside it. 
Fill the cup with the apple pulp to 
which the raisins and broken 
have been added. Scatter a 
chopped celery over the tomato. 

“Now for the dressing. Put the in- 
side of that small baked potato 
through a. sieve. Add one teaspoon 
each sugar, mustard, salt and two ta- 
blespoons vinegar. Beat well and add 
three-quarters cup of oil slowly.” 

Just then the door was thrown 
open and in come little fat Billy, 
clasping a bag in his arms—‘Peanuts, 
peanuts”, he said, “Daddy gave me 
peanuts.” 

They opened the bag and there 
were Spanish peanuts all shelled. 

“Let’s have some,” the children all 
cried. 

“Edith, you take the brown skin off 
some of the nuts to salt, while I parch 
some of the rest carefully in the oven 
before the vegetables are put in. I'll 
make a beverage of mine—one that 
will not hurt you like tea or coffee. 
Edith, for one-fourth of a pound of 
nuts put one-third cup of fat in the 
frying pan, using half lard or oil, and 
half butter. Fry, stirring constantly 
until delicately browned. Drain on 
brown paper and sprinkle with salt. 
I shall brown mine for the peanut 
drink, being careful not to burn them. 
Then I shall put them through the 
meat grinder and boil them gently in 
a little water to which a pinch of salt 
is added. I shall heat some milk to 
boiling point, add a little sugar and 
then the liquid from the peanuts at 
the last moment. It is called peanut 
coffee, and you will all like it if serv- 
ed very hot and made mostly of 
milk.” 

“J just wish every Progressive 
Farmer boy and girl could have eaten 
that dinner with us,” said John, as he 


nuts 
little 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


put away the last pile of dishes Mar- 
tha had wiped. “It was surely good.” 

“Oh, they can get together in little 
groups and have the same dinner for 
themselves. Any Wide-Awake boys 
and girls can, you know.” 





Lime: Its Uses and How to Apply It 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


but it really is not hard to understand 
and the calculations are not difficult 
if one gives the matter sufficient study 
to understand it. 

I know of no other way to buy lime 
compounds intelligently. I wish I did 
know a simpler method, but there is 
none. The question is simply one of 
remembering the per cent of calcium 
in each of these forms, obtaining the 
analysis of each sample and the price 
laid down at the farm and then cal- 
culating the cost of a pound of cal- 
cium in each sample. No one, I care 
not who he is, can buy “lime” intelli- 
gently without doing these things or 
having it done for him. I would no 
more buy “lime” without making 
these calculations than I would buy 
a pig in a sack, without opening the 
sack to learn the kind of a pig I was 
buying. 

Lime is sometimes sold by the 
bushel, but this should not be done. 
The weight of a bushel of burned 
limestone may vary from 70 to 100 
pounds, and a bushel of oyster-shell 


‘lime may weigh anywhere from 40 to 


75 pounds. This should be sufficient 
to show that lime should always be 
bought by weignt, 

What do these calcium compounds 
or forms of “lime” do in the soil? 

This question alone might well form 
the basis of an article, hence we can 
do not more than simply mention the 
effects which lime is believed to pro- 
duce in soils: These are divided into 
three classes: 1. Chemical effects; 
2. Biological effects; 3. Physical 
effects. 

The chemical effects are as follows: 
1, It corrects acidity or combines with 
the acids in sour soils. 2. It tends to 
set free plant foods so they can be 
used by the plants. In other words, it 
may act on the otherwise insoluble 
compounds of potassium and phos- 
phorus and change them into forms 
irom which the roots of plants may 
obtain them as foods. 3. The rotting 
or decomposition of organic matter 
is favored by the presence of calcium 
compounds. 


The biological effects are: 1. The 
effects of “lime” on the “germ” life or 
bacteria in the soils are generally 
favorable. 2. “Lime” has a direct ef- 
fect on the growth of certain crops, 


some requiring large amounts in the 


soil and others doing better in sour 
soils or where calcium carbonate is 
absent (see Reference Special, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1916, page 15). 3. Some plant 
diseases are prevented and others in- 
creased or favored by the presence of 
“lime” 


The physical effects of calcium com- 
pounds on the soil are marked and 
important. Clay soils are made less 
sticky, more crumbly when dry and 
more easily cultivated. Being made 
more open, water and air enter them 
more readily. On sandy soils, if used 
in the carbonate form, it tends to 
hold the soil particles together and 
make it more compact with ability to 
hold water. 

* * OF 

In the next article we will discuss 
the selection of the form of lime to 
use and the quantity, time and meth- 
od of application. 





NO! 


“What 


NO! 
“Reporter: shall we 


say of Senator 
Editor: 
his trust.’’ 
Reporter: 
name of the 


“Just say that he was faithful to 
“And 


trust?” 


shall we mention 
—Exchange, 


the 





SIDEBOARDS 


Lady customer, in furniture department? 
“What became of those lovely sideboards 
you had when I was here last week?” 

Salesman, smirking: “I shaved them 


off, 
madam.’’—Exchange. 
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DID YOU DO YOUR BEST? 








ID you fail in the race? 
Did you faint in the spurt 
Where the hot dust choked and burned? 
Did you breast the tape midst the flying 


dirt 
That the leader's spikes had spurned. 
Did you do your best—- 
Oh, 1 know you lost. 1 know that your 
‘ time was bad, 
But the game is not in the winning, lad. 


The best of it since the beginning, lad, 
and 


Is in taking your licking grinning, 
lad, 
them the best you had. 


If you gave 
Did your tackle fall short? 
Did the runner Mash by 
With the score that won the game? 
pid it break your heart w hen you missed 
the try? c 
H pid you choke with the hurt and shame? 
If you did your best— 
if Oh, I know the score; 1 
| all the way through, 
And that is why I am saying, lad, 
} That the best of the fight is the staying, 
j lad, 4 : 
And the best of all games is the playiffs, 
bs lad, 
Wy if you give them the best in you. 
: --Nelson Robins, in the Youth's Com- 
. panion. 


FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


: (This Week’s Boys’ Prize Letter) 


HAVE read your paper for the 

past eight years, and | do not think 
hat there is any better published be- 
ause you do not publish any patent 
iedicine or whiskey advertisements. 
Am sorry to say that | have been 
o school but three weeks but by 
tudying at night I have learned to 
read and write at home. I was once 
a factory boy in the city but the city 
ife does not compare with farm life 
at all. When I worked in the factory 
ii was similar to the chain gang, for 
we children were put under an over- 
seer. Sometimes we had a good one, 
sometimes a cruel one. Most over- 
seers in these places remind me of a 
big tom cat that wants to be boss 
lover the cream jar. But out here on 
the farm I am my own boss. Hore I 
can have my dogs, cows, pigs, hogs, 
chickens, etc., which make our lives 
happy. But [ will remember the 
years I lived in the city. 


followed you 
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When you leave the city and move 
to the country you do not know what 
a change it makes. I believe in farm- 
ing and doing something worth white. 
Wihere are a lot of farmers who do 
not take care of their Jand and build- 
Pings; but take an old plantation, trim 
up all the hedge rows, fill up all the 
gullies, clean out all the old ditches, 
and make some new ones, paint the 
buildings and get a gasoline engine, 
Water tank, ete. and see what a 
change it will make. Now that is just 
the kind of change it will make on a 
boy or girl you take from the factory 
tothe farm. Now, people who live on 
the farm and who have been reared 
there do not at all realize what a life 
people in these little villages live. 
But those days are over and I am 
farming now, and living at home 
and boarding at the same place on 
home raised farm products. I have 
no brothers or sisters, my father is 
dead, just mother and J live out on 
the old farm. 

The Progressive Farmer is a wel- 
come visitor at our home every week, 
and we think it is the best farmer’s 
paper published. 1] wish you and your 
paper a happy new year and a life- 
time of prosperity. 

JNO. B. NICHOLSON. 




































A Young Hog Raiser 
Y BROTHER and I together own 


a pure-bred Berkshire pig. We 
got him about a month ago from Ala- 
bama. He cost us $16 all told, and is 
Now three months old. For some 
days after we got him, he was fed 
three times a day one quart butter- 
milk and some corn soaked in water. 
We kept him in a grassy lot with two 
Other pigs, where he had plenty of 














room to run about and get exercise, 
Which pies need. Then for a few 
days we erazed him on cowpeas 





which were planted April 19, and on 





3 OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


which all our hogs and pigs were 
grazing. Now we have him back in 
the grass lot by himsclf, and he seems 
to get lonesome, and wants to get out 
and be with the other pigs. We now 
are feeding him soaked corn and dry 
cowpeas in the pod. He is very gen- 
tle, and is always ready to eat when 
feed time comes. 

We want to keep our pig healthy 
and growing so he will some day be a 
big, fine hog with which we can build 
up our common grade herd of hogs. 
We need more pure-bred and high 
grade hogs in the South, because they 
make more meat for the feed given 
them than the “scrubs” will with the 
same kind and amount of feed. I be- 
lieve, though that the feed counts as 
much as the breed. 


ALONZO McKAY. 





Likes Primer of Hygiene 


HAVE been studying hygiene, and 

have learned how to prevent small- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles and sever- 
al other kinds of contagious diseases. 
I can help mama cook and wash 
dishes. Mamma says I can cook as 
good bread as she has ever eaten, and 
I love to make pies and cakes and 
help papa on the farm. 

I get up every morning and feed 
the chickens and help mama about 
the house and then I get ready to go 
to school. I study the fifth grade. 

We play basket ball. We play it 
for our health, to strengthen our bod- 
ies. : 

Primer of Hygiene is the best study 
I have. NAOMI FINCH. 





{ff Naomi had read our “Good Eng- 
lish” lessons, we don’t believe she 
would have said “I study the fifth 
grade.” Do you? 





Helps to Run a Canning Factory 
Y FATHER takes The Progres- 


ive Farmer and I enjoy reading 
the Young People’s Page. T am a lit- 
tle girl of eleven years old, 

We run a canning factory and can 
our tomatoes at home. We put up 
about 5,000 cans of tomatoes and 
200 of peaches, beans and _ other 
things. I help mother and father can 
tomatoes. My father is a carpenter 
too. We raised this year about 800 
bushels of potatoes. I love to go to 
school. I live about two and one-half 
miles from school, and I go and come 
in a buggy. 


ALCIE MAE BIRMINGHAM. 





Have You Read These Fairy Tales? 
N WHAT story 
glass slipper? 

2. In what story does the princess 
sleep one hundred years? 

3. In what story is there a house 
made of ginger bread and sweet 
cakes? 

4. In what story is the hero about 
three inches tall? 

5. In what story do flowers and 
jewels fall from a girl’s mouth when 
she speaks? 

6. In what story are there seven 
little dwarfs? 

7. In what story is there a “talking 
fish ?” 

8. In what story does a boy trade a 
cow for some beans? 

9. In what story does a girl have 
three eyes? 

10. In what story does a cat per- 
form wonderful deeds in the service 
of her master ?—Kansas City Star. 


is there a little 





HORSE CLOTHES 











A horse dealer was showing a horse to @ 
prospective fter running the 
animal back f minutes he 
said to the you think of 
his coat? Isn’ 

The buyer, 1¢ hore wa 
affected with ieaves, replied: ‘Yes I like 
his coat all right, but I don’t iike his pants.’ 
—-Mxchange, 

$1.50 your own renewal one year 
and The ogressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 








Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 








By J.A.eMARTIN 

















“SORROWFULLY YOURS” 


BNPING his letter as above a poultry breed- 
er writes me as follows: 

“What is the matter with Southern poultry 
men and women? I been advertising 
high quality stock at half or a qnarter of 
what I paid for my cheapest birds but with- 
out results. I paid $100 for my five cheapest 
birds. 


have 


“Only high-grade birds are used in my 
brecding pens and I am so careful about the 
birds I keep or sell as breeders that I only 
get from 20 to 25 per cent of breeders from 


the eggs I hatch. Remembering this and 
coupled with the expense of advertising, 
raising, shipping and packing eggs—what 


does the buyer expect for his money? One 
man wrote mo he was willing to pay 
$7 tor four hens and a ceck—the cock alone 
costing me $25 in England! The birds in 
my breeding pens will weigh from 7 to 12 
pounds each, Live market poultry is now 
selling at from 22 cents to 25 cents per 
pound. Where is the margin between that 
and $2.50 for a good breeding hen?” 

There is much food for thought in this 
Jetter, though I cannot (as he seems to 
want me to) jump on our readers and criti- 
cise them for being unwilling to pay fancy 
prices for fancy breeding stock. 

Fortunately this man (for I know him per- 
sonally) is well to do, and raising fancy birds 
is. with him, more a “hobby” than a means 
of livelihood. He, therefore, must remember 
that the average farmer or farm woman 
raises poultry as only one of many crops and 
that unless a man is equipped to handle and 
raise faney poultry the risk to him is great. 

Where this man has made his mistake (if 
he wants to sell a lot of eggs and birds) 
was to have brought (1) & new breed, little 
known in the South and only a little known 
anywhere, (2) to pay such prices for his 
breeders as he did pay and (3) to expect ev- 
eryone to be willing to pay as much for their 
start as he paid for his, 

If a merchant lives in a mining section he 
will sell more overalls than he will silk 
shirts. 

It would be foolish to advertise or expect 
to sell fancy, selected cotton seed in the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist or the Rural New 
Yorker. 

The man who lives in a section where the 
roads are impassable has no business with an 
automobile, and no farmer should “go into 
the dairy business’ by buying a lot of fine 
Jersey cows and expecting them to pick a 
living in the cotton fields and retire at night 
on an armful of poor hay. 

And yet—there is no use trying to deny the 
fact that too many people try to buy high 
quality breeding stock (poultry, cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine) at serub prices, It 
simply can’t be done, 

if you going to get rid of all your 
scrub poultry and start out with good pure- 
bred birds, $5, $10, or even $15 is not a “high” 
price for a good cock, nor is $2.50 to $5 a 
high price for eggs from the best flocks, 

Don’t try to “Few people down by 
ing $4 for a $20 mig. $4 won't bring anything 
but a little hair, a little bone, a few grunts 
and—a world of trouble. And remember, 
“Something for nothing’ ig expensive— 
always, 
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ofter- 





ONE BY ONE THEY GO 


S THE Southern member of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising I have time and again 
various Southern newspapers and re- 
Ugious journals to refuse advertising of cer- 


Clubs, 
begged 


tain rascals who were robbing people. 

One of the sco ndrels was an ‘astrologer’ 
—Prof. Roxroy, of London, England. 

In the last sheet of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee’s News Bulletin, I see that the (in-) 
famous Prof. Roxroy is no longer permitted 
to filch hard-earned dollars from the people 
of the United States. On December 24, 1915, 
the Post Office Departent issued a fraud or- 
der against this faker, prohibiting him the 
use of the mails. 

Very few newspapers havé carrying 
the Roxroy advertising for some time. More 
than a year ago the vigilance committee of 
Minneapolis persuaded a newspaper there to 
throw out this copy, and similar results were 
obtained in many other cities, 

Fraud orders have also been issued against 


been 





flenry Sacra, london, Eng., and C, Spargo, 
London, Eng. In circular matter these ‘‘as- 
trologers” claim that they have already cast 
th horoscope of the addressee and that 
“Your star of fate ts soon to arise,” or “a 
pertod in which some matters can be turned 
to your advantage is approaching,” or “con- 
ditions are soon to arise that will have a 
eat bearlng on your family relations.” 
As & matter of fact, these readings are 


practically the same in each instance. ~ The 
readings are made up in twelve forms, ons 
for each sign of the zodiac, and the readings 
differ only according to the date of birth of 
the Individual, So, two persons born on the 
same day of the year receive the same read- 
ing, regardless of the year in which they 
were born. 

W. H. Dings, a Ft, Wayne, Ind., doctor, 
advertised that he could cure cancer and lo- 
comotor ataxia, Result—$300 fine and costs. 
“If I could take your license away from you 
also, I would,” said Federal Judge A. B. 
Anderson, of Indianapolis, in passing sen- 
tence. Judge Anderson said that locomotor 
ataxia is a progressive, incurable disease 
and so recognized by the medical profession, 
and anyone who had no more conscience 
than to claim that it could be cured ought 
not to be in the profession. 

Now and then I get letters from farmers 
asking if this and that “doctor” or this and 
that patent medicine can or will do all they 
claim in their advertising. 

As Samuel Adams has said, “if it’s medi- 
cal—it’s fake’—one and all alike. Let them 
all alone but above all the advertising “spe- 
clalist’’ doctors. They would starve to death 
if all papers barred them. 





AW, MAN, GIVE US TIME!! 


WHEN the postal card reproduced below 

came in I jumped on the advertising: 
clerks and told them that when an adver- 
tiser once ordered his advertising stopped, it 
should not be necessary to be told again. 
One of the boys looked up and said: “Aw, 
man, give us time.” 


22/ /1¢ 


Bree 


him 
‘ 
: 
MmMLe- 


You folks who advertise with us nti 
by now, to know we can’t start or stop an 
advertisement without two weeks notice. 
When an issue is locked up and running on 
the press we can’t go down to the press- 
room and take out @ big or a little adver- 
tisement. Once in, it’s just gotta go. 

I feel like the advertising clerk felt when 
We get such kicks--“Aw, man, give us time!” 


KEEPING TIRES ON THE ROAD 


ITHIN the past week repairmen in every 

part of the country have been notified 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company of an im- 
proved method of tire repair which will save 
car owners thousands of dollars, 

Two principal difficulties have been found 
with repairs as made heretofore, The ree 
pairman often has not taken the injury out 
of the tire. Piles of fabric have been heap- 
ed upon the injured parts but the injury it- 
self remained, , The repair was no more than 
@ patch, a make-shift, and often the patch 
was as stiff as a piece of armor plate. The 
stiff patch and resilient tire body parted 
and the tire “shuffled off’? before its time. 

Again, in some cases repair materials 
have been used which were not designed to 
harmonize, As a result, part of the tire was 
either over-cured or under-cured, 

Under the new method the same tools and 
equipment are used, the repair cost practi- 
the same as heretofore, but the tire 
back road nearly as strong as 
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goes 
before 
The 
ment 
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injury. 

Company’s latest improve- 
a great deal of comment 
and also among car own- 


Goodrich 
has caused 


trade 


ers, many of whom have heretofore felt that 
it was impossible to repair a badly blown- 
out tire effectively Instructions ar furn- 
ished to repairmen without charge. 
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BIGGER V-C CROPS MEAN BIGGER PROFITS! 


That’s the story in a nut shell as you will find it told by words 
and pictures in these free V-C Crop Books. Better Paying 
Crops! That’s what every farmer is after, not increased acreage: 
but increased Crops and Profits. In these Books you will find 
an abundance of proof showing just how Bigger Crops and: 
Bigger Profits have been made by the V-C way ;------------------------ 7 


° FREE V-C COUPON! 
of Greater Prosperity on thousands of farms. | cxor s00« cert aor 


Box 1616, Ri chmond, Va. 


Every one of these remarkable Books was written by a {gui ">">*Sscou (visas p 
practical Farmer who discovered how to get the most out of $::2kn5" oo 
each foot of land, for he made a life study of Soils and Crops. camsrrems “oats 
Not even the Government of the United States has Ege Sol and” = SORCHN 
ever issued such an elaborate, valuable and complete s-SLORIBA—_,, SUGARCANE 
set of books as these for Free distribution among FLOWERS =" TRERS (Shade) 
the Farmers of this land. So, while they last ++: GRABSES (fer Hay) “"" “TERA 
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FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW AND SUCH BOOKS AS [8 


Dealer. ccccccccccccedevcccccccscascccssseseseres 


YOU HAVE CHECKED WILL BE SENT YOU FREE OP iter) osc 














